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SCIENCE TODAY IN LATIN AMERICA 


W. D. Crawrorp 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Scientific and technological endeavor 
in Latin America is making rapid prog- 
ress. Today there is a vast program of 
scientific learning and investigation being 
carried on by the various American 
republics, in some cases independently, 
and in others, in conjunction with all the 
other Latin American republics and with 
the United States. 

The nations of South and Central 
America are basically agricultural; thus 
we would expect a large part of the tech- 
nological movement to be directed toward 
the improvement of agriculture as it has 
existed for many years. Indeed, this is the 
case. Receiving particular emphasis is 
the rubber program. Many Latin Ameri- 
can countries face the problem of the 
South American leaf blight (Dothidella 
ulei), and in these countries there is a con- 
certed effort to develop rubber trees that 
are resistant to the blight. In the few 
countries where the blight does not exist, 
the effort is focused on developing high- 
yield plant strains. 

Another field receiving much attention 
is Seismology. Since earthquakes kill 
thousands of people and destroy vast 
amounts of property in South America, 
a system has been devised whereby ex- 
change of data taken by one government 
is disseminated to the others. This in- 
formation, which includes the location, 
frequency, magnitude of the destructive 
force, and how structures can be built to 
withstand these forces, is analyzed scien- 
tifically to the end of reducing the damage 
wrought yearly by the earthquakes. 

The bombardment of the earth by cos- 
mic rays can be studied much more effec- 
tively at high altitude because the rays 
are more intense there than at sea level. 
In particular, the heaviest particles of the 
rays, known as the meson spectrum, are 


best observed above ten thousand feet; 
at lower altitudes the meson spectrum can 
be detected only with great difficulty. 
For this reason there has recently been in- 
stalled at Morococha, Peru, a physics 
laboratory for the purpose of cosmic ray 
research. One section of this station is 
16,540 feet above sea level—the highest 
research station in the world. Inciden- 
tally, an International Symposium on 
High Altitude Biology was sponsored at 
Lima from November 23 to November 
30 by the Peruvian Government, with 
technical help from UNESCO. 

Throughout Latin America there are 
magnetic observation stations which com- 
pile a vast amount of data used to estab- 
lish a more accurate knowledge of the 
earth’s magnetic field. This information 
is a prerequisite for accurate mapping, 
land surveying, navigation by sea and 
air, radio communication, maintenance 
of wire and cable communications, and 
geological explorations. The most famous 
of these stations is the Huancayo Mag- 
netic Observatory in Peru, established in 
1922 by the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, and still in operation today. 

If there is a field rivalling the devel- 
opment of agriculture in progress, it is 
public health. There is now a great inter- 
change of health and medical informa- 
tion, and much effort is being exerted to 
stimulate efforts for the control and eradi- 
cation of disease. Headquarters for this 
work are at Lima, Peru, from which serv- 
ices are available to the American repub- 
lics for conducting surveys of water sup- 
plies and sewage systems, supervising 
anti-plague activities, investigating pub- 
lic health supplies, initiating studies of 
communicable diseases, and other similar 
activities. 

There are lesser, but still vitally impor- 








tant, programs in the fields of coast and 
geodetic surveying, tidal investigation, 
geologic investigations, industrial re- 
search, industrial chemistry, mining and 
metallurgy, fuels research, and weather 
investigation. 

_ For convenience, the various fields 
being developed in Latin America today 
are broken down by country, with com- 
ments as necessary: 


ARGENTINA 

Agriculture 

Magnetic Observation (Pilar Magnetic Observa- 
tory) 

Seismology (National Observatory at La Plata) 
Geology (tungsten, tantalum, and beryl) 

Public Health (transmittable diseases) 
Mining and Metallurgy (preparation of do- 
mestic coals for metallurgical and industrial 
uses) 

Weather Investigations 


BOLIVIA 

Agriculture. There are cooperative agricultural 
stations at Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, and La 
Paz. The plan of the Santa Cruz station now 
includes rotenone-bearing plants, oil-producing 
palms, coffee, tea, and cacao. 

Magnetic Observations (four stations) 
Seismology 

Geology (Tin and Antimony) 

Mining and Metallurgy (tin ores) 

Public Health (typhus control) 


BRAZIL 

Agriculture. Because of the importance of fully 
exploring the economic potentialities of the 
abundant plant life of the Amazon valley, the 
Instituto Agronomico do Norte established in 
1942 a herbarium of plants of the region. 
Rubber Development. Brazil is the natural home 
of the Hevea rubber tree and there are ex- 
tensive areas where rubber can be cultivated. 
Limiting factors are the seasonal rainfall and 
the South American leaf blight. It is estimated 
that a fifteen year program would be needed 
to achieve continuity and stability of research 
and development. Research and extension pro- 
grams were initiated by Instituto Agronomico 
do Norte at Belem, Brazil. Emphasis has been 
placed on the development of high-yield plant 
strains that are completely resistant to the 
leaf blight. 

Magnetic Observations (Vassouras Observatory) 
Seismology (National Observatory at Rio de 
Janeiro) 

Geology (Mangangese, beryl, bauxite, cobalt, 
iron, magnesite, mica, nickel, quartz crystal, 
tantalite, and tungsten. 

Mining and Metallurgy (recovery of coal 
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brasses, utilization of fine iron ore by sintering 
with charcoal, research on manganese ore, 
chromite, zirconium, nickel, iron ore, and 
pyrites. 

Public Health (plague control) 


CHILE 

Agriculture 

Magnetic Observations (thirteen stations) 
Seismology 

Tidal Investigations 

Geology. A survey of the underground water 
resources in arid regions of the northern and 
central areas of Chile was conducted and the 
agricultural potentialities of these regions are 
enormous, whenever an economic solution to 
the water supply can be found. 

Industrial Chemistry 

Industrial Research 

Mining and Metallurgy (Lignite Coal Fields) 
Public Health (plague control, poliomyelitis) 


COLOMBIA 

Agriculture 

Rubber Development. Rubber experiment sta- 
tion at Turbo planted Hevea rubber seed and 
is attempting to develop leaf blight resisting 
plants) 

Magnetic Observations (fifteen stations) 
Seismology 

Tidal Investigations 

Gravity Surveys. The importance of gravity 
surveys is recognized by their geophysical 
value and their contribution to the determina- 
tion of the figure of the earth, and in connec- 
tion with studies of the relationship between 
intensities of gravity and deflections of the 
vertical. Large variations of the deflection of 
the vertical in comparatively short distances 
occur in Colombia, making it an ideal location 
for a study of this relationship. 

Geology (Manganese and Chromite) 

Public Health (typhus) 

Weather Investigations 


COSTA RICA 

Agriculture. At the cooperative rubber research 
station near Turrialba, there is research on 
coffee and other tropical crops as part of a 
program to test the suitability of crops to 
local environmental conditions. 

Rubber Development. At Turrialba there are 
over 3000 acres of land that serve the rubber 
experiment station. Great success is being 
enjoyed here in the search for high-yield, 
blight-resistant plants. 

Magnetic Observations (four stations) 
Seismology 

Public Health (animal diseases) 


CUBA 

Agriculture. At the Estacién Experimental 
Agronémica Santiago de las Vegas there are 
facilities for long-term fiber experiments. Al- 
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though many fibers have been tested, kenaf 
has proved to be the most promising crop to 
produce fiber for burlap bags and carpet base. 
This fiber, produced from a plant of the hibiscus 
genus indigenous to Southeast Asia, may be 
obtained 90 to 120 days after planting. There is 
a great potential demand for the use of this 
fiber, as a substitute for jute in the making of 
sugar bags. If kenaf should replace jute for 
bags used by the Cuban sugar industry, a new 
multi-million-dollar crop will have been 
created. 

Magnetic Observations (six stations) 

Geology (manganese, chromite, tungsten) 
Public Health 

Weather Investigations 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Agriculture. Tests are being made here, as in 
Cuba, to determine the suitability of cultivat- 
ing the kenaf for fiber production. 

Rubber Development. The experiment station 
at Pedia Blanca has not had to solve the 
problem of a blight resisting plant, since the 
Dominican Republic does not have the South 
American leaf blight, and has made great 
progress in developing a high-yield plant. 
Magnetic Observations (two stations) 
Seismology 

Public Health 


ECUADOR 

Agriculture. Experiments and research in tropi- 
cal agriculture are carried on at the Hacienda 
Pichilingue Plantation, Estacién Experimental 
del Ecuador. From the standpoint of soil, 
topography, climate, and low-cost river trans- 
portation, the littoral north of Guayaquil 
has one of the greatest potentialities in the 
Americas for efficient tropical plant production. 
The principal purposes of the station are to 
develop the potentialities. Special emphasis 
has been placed on the selection, propagation, 
and testing of superior strains of cacao. In the 
highlands area, the work of most importance 
being carried on is on cinchona from which 
quinine and quinidine are obtained. 

Rubber Development (Propagation station near 
Bucay) 

Magnetic Observations (four stations) 
Seismology 

Public Health (malaria and mosquito problems) 


EL SALVADOR 

Agriculture. Centro Nacional de Agronomia is 
at Santa Tecla, where coffee research is taking 
place. Other agricultural projects include tropi- 
cal plant disease investigations, chemical 
studies of various essential oils, and various 
botanical and horticultural projects. 
Magnetic Observations (three stations) 

Tidal Investigations (La Unidén) 


GUATEMALA 

Agriculture. Conditions in Guatemala are very 
suitable for the cultivation of cinchona, and 
the most active program in the American 
republics for the production and development 
of cinchona plantings has been concentrated 
here. There is also a coffee research program 
here that includes studies on fertilizers and 
horticultural practices and studies to improve 
the quality of coffee beans. 

Rubber Development. Guatemala is another 
country free of the leaf blight, and emphasis 
has been placed on the development of high- 
yield clones. 

Magnetic Observations (two stations) 
Seismology 

Public Health (onchocerciasis) 

Weather Investigations 


HAITI 

Agriculture 

Rubber Development. Haiti is free of the leaf 
blight; therefore, emphasis has been placed on 
the development of high-yield clones. 
Magnetic Observations (one station) 

Geology (Manganese) 


HONDURAS 

Rubber Development. There is a rubber develop- 
ment station at Tela, under joint cooperation 
with the Government of Honduras and the 
United Fruit Company. 

Magnetic Observations (two stations) 


MEXICO 

Agriculture 

Rubber Development. There is a national rubber 
propagation and experiment station at Campo 
Experimental de Julo “El Palmar,’’ where 
blight resisting plants are being developed. 
Magnetic Observations (eight stations. Field 
work at the new Mexican volcano, Paracutin) 
Geology (Tin, Antimony, Barite, Coal, Copper, 
Fluorite, Lead, Manganese, Mercury, Optical 
Calcite, Tungsten, and Zinc) 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Public Health (onchocerciasis) 

Weather Investigations (climatology and micro- 
climatology) 


NICARAGUA 

Agriculture 

Rubber Development 

Magnetic Observations (three stations) 
Public Health 


PANAMA 

Agriculture. A photographic laboratory is main- 
tained in Panama City for the documentation 
of experiments made in the various cooperative 
agricultural stations in Central and South 
America. 

Rubber Development. Here we find the oldest 
source of resistant seed in Central America. 
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These seeds have contributed much to the 
research of other nations. 

Magnetic Observations (three stations) 

Public Health 


PARAGUAY 
Magnetic Observations (two stations) 


PERU 

Agriculture. There was an agricultural station 
established at Tingo Maria in 1942. In addition 
to the rubber program, research experiments 
are carried on with crops such as coffee, fibers, 
mahogany, cinchona, and rotenone. 

Rubber Development 

Coast and Geodetic Surveying. Here is located 
the famous Huancayo Magnetic Observatory 
established by the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Seismology (Huancayo Observatory) 

Cosmic Rays. The new physics laboratory for 
the study of cosmic rays is at Morococha. 
Tidal Investigations 

Gravity Surveys 

Geology (lead, zinc, copper) 

Industrial Chemistry ; 
Mining and Metallurgy (coal) i 
Public Health (epidemiology) 

Weather Investigation 


URUGUAY 

Magnetic Observations (one station) 
Seismology 

Public Health 

General. In Montevideo is located a Field 
Science Cooperation Office, one of four of its 
kind, of UNESCO, for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing science in Latin America with the rest of 
the United Nations’ world. This office has 
recently published a first list of scientific 
publications issued in Latin America, and a 
compilation of outstanding organizations and 
scientists in some of the countries of Central 
and South America. It is hoped that in the 
near future the office in Montevideo will 
supply a complete list of scientists in all Latin 
America. 


VENEZUELA 
Agriculture 

Rubber Development 
propagation stations) 
Magnetic Observations (six stations) 
Seismology 

Tidal Investigations 

Geology (manganese and chromite) 
Public Health 


(four national rubber 


The projects mentioned above are 
clearly of a joint nature, requiring the 
efforts of a great many people who work 
in conjunction with governmental agen- 
cies. There is, of course, a great amount of 
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individual research in progress by out- 
standing men in the various fields of 
sciences: mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, biology, meteorology, 
botany, aerodynamics, etc. Latin America 
may boast of many great men of science, 
a few of whom are enumerated below 
with identifying remarks. 


ARGENTINA 

Bernardo A. Houssay, Physiologist, Winner of 
the Nobel Prize in Medicine and Physiology, 
1947 

Carlos Alberto Alvarado, Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene 

Juan Bacigalupo, Parasitologist 

Alfredo Sordelli, Microbiologist 

Luis Sayé, Phthisiologist 

Gumersindo Sayago, Phthisiologist 

Venancio Deulofeu, Chemist 

Joaquin Frenguelli, Paleontologist 

Konstantin Gavrilov, Zoologist 

Kenneth Hayward, Zoologist 

Simén Neuschlosz, Biological Physicist 

Lorenzo Parodi, Botanist 

Julio Rey Pastor, Mathematician 

Luis Santalé, Mathematician 

Alberto Gonzdélez Dominguez, Mathematician 

Carlos E. Dieulofait, Statistician 

Guido Beck, Theoretical Physicist 

Enrique Galloni, Physicist 

Enrique Loedel Palumbo, Physicist 

Enrique Gaviola, Physicist 

Rafael Grinfeld, Physicist 

Félix Cernuschi, Physicist 

Victorio Angelelli, Geologist 

Horacio Harrington, Geologist 

Pablo Groeber, Geologist 


BOLIVIA 
Antonio Mujia Blanco, Agricultural Engineer 


BRAZIL 

Afrdnio do Amaral, Biologist 

Anténio Austregésilo, Physician 

Pedro de Azevedo, Biologist 

Walter Oswaldo Cruz, Biologist 

Othon Henry Leonardos, Geologist 

Luciano Jacques de Morais, Geologist 

Franklin Augusto de Moura Campos, Physiolo- 
gist 

Avelino Indcio de Oliveira, Geologist 

M. G. Oliveira Roxo, Geologist 

Miguel Osério de Almeida, Physiologist 

Cesare Lattes, Nuclear Physicist 

Paulo Carneiro, Chemist 

André Dreyfus, Biologist 

Carlos Arnaldo Krug, Agronomist, Geneticist 

Genesio Pacheco, Biologist 

Clemente Pereira, Biologist 

Heinrich Rheinboldt, Chemist 
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José Ribeiro do Valle, Biologist 
Henrique da Rocha Lima, Biologist 
Mauricio Rocha E. Silva, Physiologist 
Otto Rothe, Chemist 

Augusto Ruschi, Naturalist 

Aloysio de Castro, Physician 

Cassio Martins Villaga, Radiologist 
Manoel de Abreu, Radiologist 

Sylio Frées Abreu, Chemist 

Alfrio Hugueney de Matos, Geophysicist 


CHILE 
Cesar Bafiados Martinez, Agronomical Engi- 
neer 
Luis Bastidas Ruiz, Agronomist and Arbori- 
culturist 


COLOMBIA 

Manuel José Torres Barreto, Veterinary Sur- 
geon 

Jorge Alvarez Lleras, Director of the National 
Astronomical Observatory 

Jorge Emilio Orozco R., Chemist 

Carlos Ortiz Restrepo, Physicist 

José Royo y Gémez, Geologist 

Antonio Duran Arroyone, Metallurgist 


CUBA 

Mario O. Gonzdélez Rodriguez, Mathematician 

Carlos de la Torre, Naturalist 

Gémez Gimerdnez, Physician, Physicist and 
Biologist 


ECUADOR 

Misael Acosta Solis, Geobotanist 

Julio Arauz, Physicist and Chemist 

Alberto D. Semanete, Geologist 

Larenas Guzmdén Arquidano D., Analytical 
Chemist 


GUATEMALA 

Julio Valladares Ma4rquez, Chemist 

Luis A. Carrillo de Albornaz y Aparicio, Phar- 
maceutical Chemist 


MEXICO 

Ezequiel Ordofiez, Geologist 

Jorge A. V. Escoto, Geographer and Anthro- 
pologist 

Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, Physical Scientist 

Pedro C. Sénchez Granados, Geographer 

Eduardo Aguirre Pequefio, Physician, Surgeon 
and Parasitologist 

Joaquin Gallo, Astronomer 

Isaac Ochoterena Mendieta, Biologist 

Enrique Beltran, Biologist 

Carlos Greff Ferndndez, Physicist 

Simén J. Aurias Milke, Chemist and Pharma- 
cologist 


PARAGUAY 
Sergio N. Sispdnov, Mathematician 


PERU 
Alberto Hurtado, Physician 
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Carlos Gutiérrez-Noriega, Physician 
Carlos Alzamora, Engineer and Agronomist 


PUERTO RICO 

Esteban A. de Goenaga, Dental Surgeon 
Rafael Arroyo, Industrial Chemist 
Osvaldo Ramirez-Torres, Chemist 


VENEZUELA 
Ernesto Sifontes, Meteorologist 


A good index to the scientific interest 
of a country is the number of periodicals 
that are devoted to the various branches 
of science. The whole of Latin America 
is at the forefront in this aspect of science. 
According to the List of Scientific Periodi- 
cals Published in Latin America, recently 
forwarded by the office in Montevideo, 
there are 330 periodicals now being pub- 
lished. Of these, 209, or nearly two-thirds, 
are in the fields of medicine and surgery. 

The ultimate test of a country’s trend 
to science is, of course, whether or not 
scientific and engineering courses are of 
sufficient importance to be taught inthe 
leading universities of the land. We find 
upon investigation that there is not a 
single country of Latin America whose 
higher institutions of learning do not 
offer scientific training to its populace. 
Any institution of size and importance 
which does not specifically exclude science 
by the nature of the school, has training 
in engineering, science, and other 
branches of technology. For example: 
Mexico has fourteen of these institutions; 
Colombia, nine; Brazil, nine; Peru, five; 
Bolivia, six; and even little Costa Rica 
has two. 

Scientific institutions and societies are 
plentiful in Latin America, as witnessed 
by the fact that we have an incomplete 
file of 337 of them. Many of these societies 
are newly established, but some were or- 
ganized in the nineteenth century. They 
are pillars of Latin American culture and 
enjoy strong support. 

In the past few years, there have been 
published many very outstanding books 
on the history of science in Latin America. 
La Historia de la Ciencia Argentina by 
José Babini, Las Ciencias Médicas en 
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Guatemala by Carlos Martinez Duran, 
Viejas Polémicas sobre el Nuevo Mundo 
by Antonello Gerbi, will serve as con- 
venient references for those interested in 
delving further into the subject. 

In summary: there are many projects 
now underway by the individual govern- 
ments to improve their agricultural con- 
ditions, with emphasis on rubber and 
coffee; there are other projects receiving 
less emphasis but which are being studied, 
nevertheless, such as seismology, magne- 
tism, weather, tides, and public health; 
there are many outstandingly qualified 
men who are carrying on individual re- 
search; there is sufficiency of scientific 
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publication to acquaint the people with 
the advances made in science; and there 
are great universities which have recog- 
nized the importance of science in the 
work of today and are offering their facili- 
ties to the youth of their land who wish 
to follow careers in science. 
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SOME PARODIES OF DON JUAN TENORIO 


Martin Nozicx 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Zorrilla disparaged his own Don Juan 
Tenorio principally on artistic grounds; 
he had composed it hastily, without the 
reading and other preparation that such 
a theme would require. He refers to the 
amaneramiento y mal gusto from which it 
suffers and to the further defects of lige- 
reza imprevisora y la falta de reflexién (1). 
He even adduces moral grounds for his 
aversion: Don Juan is a bravucén, a des- 
vergonzado (2), and although Zorrilla is 
proud of having created Dojia Inés, he is 
ashamed of Don Juan (3). 

Yet such righteous strictures are inter- 
woven with bitter comments on the fact 
that while his drama was making fortunes 
for others, he himself was constantly 
struggling with poverty (4). Zorrilla could 
not forget that he had sold his work 
for the insignificant sum of 4200 reales 
to D. Manuel Delgado (5) and that the 
copyright law which was passed later was 
not retroactive. For years he tried to dis- 
credit the drama. He turned it into a zar- 
zuela with music by Manent (6), but this 
attempt to profane his own masterpiece 
had little success—it ran for only eight 
consecutive days and copies of the libretto 
are very rare. Indeed, this musical play 
has been called a Don Juan contra Don 
Juan (7). Zorrilla also wrote a novel called 
El Tenorio bordelés, but this work was not 
printed until 1909 and according to César 
Camargo y Marin its only merit lies in 
the elegance of its prose (8). Copies of 
this novel are just as scarce as copies of 
the zarzuela. Don Juan Tenorio, it seems, 
had captured the public imagination too 
irrevocably to be denigrated even by its 
own creator. 

So beloved did the drama become that 
even the many parodies to which the fus- 
tian and vivid coloring of the play lent 


itself so readily were never cruel. These 
satires are good-natured lampoons which 
make fun of the central characters by 
dressing them up in ludicrous costumes, 
putting them into laughable situations, 
and distorting their famous speeches. 
Satirists took liberties with the text, but 
familiarity never bred contempt. 

For instance, in Juan el perdto (9), a 
parody of the first part of Zorrilla’s play 
and first shown in 1848, the high-flown 
poetry and seriousness of the model is 
converted into careless, racy street argot. 
When the tavern-keeper asks Juan about 
himself, the latter answers: 


éOsté no ma conosio? 

éNo oyé nunca habl4é de un hombre 
mds Aspero que un espino, 

con md&s calé que er verano, 

mas juerte y duro que un risco, 
mds cabé que una onsa doro, 

y mas le4 que un perro chino? (10) 


In a take-off on the famous listing of his 
crimes, Juan boasts of his deeds in Mélaga 
where he had become leader en er barrio 
der Perché; after escaping from a band of 
vigilantes, he had become a smuggler, but 
his boat had been overcome by no less 
than twenty warships and he had been 
imprisoned. However, prison was boring, 
so he broke the bars with his nails and feet 
and escaped, but not before tearing off 
his own head and putting it under his arm, 
to escape detection. From then on, there 
were no limits to his accomplishments: 
“en toas partes ejé, /o yorando una 
mujé / o muerto un moso vari” (11). 
When his adversary Pepiyo Nargas 
(Luis Mejia) posted his challenge in Cdi, 
many brave fellows ran for their lives; 
some did not stop running until they 
reached Lima. He later became a bandit, 
was captured, escaped, and fought the 
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Moors: “‘trabajé con tanta prisa / que se 
queé sin camisa / toitico el imperio oto- 
mano” (12). Although Juan wins the bet, 
he does not possess the most inaccessible 
of women: Trinidad, who is locked up in 
the hespicio by her indignant father el tto 
Berrinches. First, however, Juan will con- 
quer Anita, Pepe’s sweetheart whom he 
bribes with a ring. But she says: “Por 
ahora no me abrando / Tienusté mucho 
que and& pa converserme otavia” (13). 
She does, however, agree to a rendez- 
vous later that night. In the meanwhile 
Trinidad is in her hespicio spinning and 
lamenting her fate. She is determined to 
marry Juan: “‘si mi pare se incomoa, / con 
no asistir a la boa, / se pué libra der tra- 
bajo” (14). She receives Juan’s letter with 
a gift of garters, and then his personal 
visit. He makes love to her, repeating his 
own version of the famous esiribillo: ‘“é No 
es verdad, chatiya mia, / que esto es mejé 
quer comé?”’ When Pepe and Berrinches 
surprise him, he begs the latter’s indul- 
gence and promises to reform: he will stop 
drinking and smoking, will never look at 
another woman, and will give his wife all 
his earnings. In exasperation at the ada- 
mant Berrinches, Juan hits him with a 
brick and uses his navaja on Pepe. When 
he and Trinidad are arrested, he comforts 
her: “No yores, chatiya mia, / ti irds a 
la recogia. / Yo solo voy a mori” (15). 
So ends the parody of the first part of 
Don Juan Tenorio. But in the parody of 
the second part (16), we see Juan drinking 
with his cronies and explaining his free- 
dom. The escribano had been his friend: 
“y haciendo lo branco negro, / y haciendo 
lo negro branco,/me asolbieron.. .” 
(17). Juan is now the owner of a tavern. 
However, the previous night he had gone 
to the cemetery in a drunken stupor and 
had invited the dead Berrinches to his 
tavern for a drink. Soon Berrinches 
appears through a trapdoor, dressed in a 
botarga with the head of an ox, and fol- 
lowed by Trinidad in a botarga de cabra. 
They both tell him that he will join the 
dead that very day. When Juan’s guests 
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waken, they find an irritated host and 
they all go out to fight. 

In the next scene Juan comes to the 
cemetery and frightens the grave-digger 
away. When told by Berrinches that he 
has been killed in the fight, Juan des- 
perately begs to be released: “...seré 
un ganso / y me vorveré més manso / que 
un pollino, que una oveja” (18). Trinidad 
appears—to free him from Hell she has 
been converted into a goat! Juan is alive 
again! He wakes up in the next scene to 
discover it had all been a dream, and in 
relief he orders merriment all night long. 

Many young men, it seems, wished to 
ape Tenorio. The hero of one parody (19) 
is a monomaniac: he thinks himself the 
original Don Juan, to the despair of his 
girl-friend Lola who 


Tantas l4grimas derrama 

que el suelo es un puro charco, 
y se queja de goteras 

el inquilino de abajo (20). 


Juanito changes his friend Avendafio’s 
name to Avellaneda; his servant Pablo 
becomes Ciutti; Lola is Inés; and the doc- 
tor, Don Gonzalo, is the Comendador. 
The latter, to cure the boy of his obses- 
sion, puts a drug in his drink and carries 
him to the shop of a marmolista. They all 
dress up as statues and get on their pedes- 
tals, while Lola hides in a closet. When 
Juan wakes up, he believes himself in the 
cemetery; Lola comes out to tell him that 
they are all his victims and he is doomed 
unless he returns to his senses. The Co- 
mendador pretends to pul] him down to 
Hell and Juanito cries out in terror that 
he is not Tenorio. At this point they all 
unmask to face a contrite Juanito. 
Sometimes Don Juan meets his equal 
in the women to whom he makes love. 
In an early travesty, Un Tenorio moderno 
(27), Dofia Inés is a young widow, bored 
with life. In a fit of ill-humor, she throws 
a vase of flowers out of the window. It 
falls on Don Juan who happens to be 
passing by and ruins his hat. He comes up 
to demand compensation for his loss and 
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stays to declare his love. Inés, however, 
is not an easy conquest and plays with his 
feelings: 


i1Un vaso de agua, 

y pronto, que arde Don Juan! 
Fiebre tan devoradora, 

por si usted no lo sabia 

la cura la hidropatia (22). 


After some machinations, a calling-card 
reveals Don Juan to be a lawyer who had 
helped Inés to win a case in Seville. She 
is not only grateful but impassioned and 
it is his turn to tease her: 


iPronto, pronto, un vaso de agua, 
que est4 ardiendo dofia Inés! 
Cuando el fuego es pertinaz 

se vence su rebeldia 

usando la hidropatia 

que es un remedio eficaz (23). 


They realize that they are equally 
matched; peace is declared and a priest’s 
blessing will follow. 

Another parody, Tenorio feminista (24), 
tells us in effect that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. The posi- 
tions are reversed: now it is Juana Te- 
norio, Luisa Mejia, Viuda de Tenorio, 
Brigido. Ginés, the male counterpart of 
Inés, is a novice in a monastery; the love- 
note he receives from Juana is accom- 
panied by a package of cigarettes. The 
scene between Dofia Juana and Doijia 
Luisa is witnessed by Dofia Gala, Ginés’ 
mother, along with the Viuda de Te- 
norio. Luisa boasts that while in Paris, she 
had been: ‘“‘temida por las francesas / y 
amada por los franceses’” (25). Juana, 
while in Italy, had run the gamut of 
hearts—her victims had been a banker, a 
lor, a Russian, a Caucasian prince, and a 
singer. When Juana, with the help of the 
entremetteur Brigido, appears in Ginés’ 
cell, the young novice swoons and is car- 
ried off. When he recovers, he is stretched 
out on a chaise lounge and wails: 
“... tengo los nervios de punta” (26). 
Dona Luisa breaks in echdé una furia and 
the two women hur! insults at each other. 
They are about to scratch each other’s 


eyes out when Sefiora Gala comes in to 
claim her son; she threatens to sue Juana 
for corrupting the morals of a minor. But 
Ginés refuses to go with his mother; he 
has noticed Luisa and the play ends as he 
says slyly: “También ésta es de primera!’’ 
(27). 
Probably the most brilliant tour de force 
among these satires is Tenorio modernista 
(28). Since the Don Juan theme, in its 
evolution, had been all things to all men, 
both in serious and comic treatments, 
there was no reason why it should not 
serve to lampoon modernist poetry. This 
play parodies extravagant distortions of 
the language in every form: circumlocu- 
tions, tenuous seeking after effects, and 
similar deliquescences. For synaesthesia, 
there is a clock that has different colors 
instead of numbers for time. A snobbish 
use of French and Italian punctuates the 
dialogue profusely. This, for instance, is 
the challenge which Juan posted in Mon- 
aco: “Rest isi mesié Tenoar / pur qui 
desir quelque chos” (29). In Milan, of 
course, he had used his brand of Italian: 


Arrivato Tenorini 

e non che huomo per lui; 
di la princhipesa altese 
a pescatora di angiiila 

di cuesta belo paese, 
amera lui, e desafila 

a tutti gli milanese (30). 


As for Luis, he had been a chauffeur in 
Flanders: 


Bien me amusé. jSacrenén! 
y manejando el volante, 
fué tanta mi diversién 

que atropellamos en Gante 
a una santa procesién, 
gasolineando entre gentes 
apostélicocreyentes 
aplasté catorce oblatas 

y veintisiete beatas (31). 


In Persia, his pastimes had been furboles, 
lontents, matinés, and gardenpartts. It is 
no wonder that when Don Diego up- 
braids them, it is not for their sins, but 


for the outrages perpetrated on Spanish! 
Inés is in a cell muy chic; her rosary is 
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made up of electric light bulbs and the 
book she receives from Juan, although 
white in color, is called Flores de batin. 
Juan flies to her in a dirigible and the 
metaphors of his amorous tirade are pe- 
culiarly his own—she is fauno cielttmico, 
fauno florttmico, sublimttico, euritmico! 
When they hear the horn of her father’s 
automobile, they flee in Juan’s globo. 

In the cemetery scene, Juan frightens 
the sculptor away by threatening to recite 
a madrigal to him. Inés tells her lover that 
he can be saved only if he renounces la 
poesta glauca. When the Comendador in- 
vites him to eat, it is fuegaje and cenizaje 
which makes Juan’s cabellaje stand on 
end. After he is saved by Inés, the sepulcro 
inesario is changed into an automobile in 
which the lovers rise to Heaven. 

The effect of Don Juan Tenorio on 
simple, impressionable minds is the sub- 
ject of El suefio de dofia Inés (32). Inés, a 
housemaid, has gone to a performance of 
the Romantic play with her beau, Juan. 
Another suitor, Luis, had pinched her as 
they were leaving the theater. The two 
men had started a fight, and in the con- 
fusion she had run home. Inés goes to 
bed and dreams that while wearing the 
habit of Calatrava, she is sweeping and 
singing: “Tengo dos lunares/el uno 
junto a la boca / el otro donde tii sabes” 
(33). The letter she receives through Bri- 
gida is llena de borrones and written in a 
slangy parody of Zorrilla’s opulent lan- 
guage. Juan is a soldier, which is the rea- 
son for her father’s opposition. However, 
she goes with him to an inn where he sings 
the praises of dancing and brandy, choos- 
ing the estribillo “¢no es verdaz, chulona 
(morucha, chachita) mia / que es mas 
bueno que la mar?” His ardour is recip- 
rocated by an Inés who cannot make up 
her mind whether she is suffering from 
indigestion or too much drink. When 
Luis arrives on a bicycle, Juan tries to 
frighten him away by detailing his feats: 


En donde yo me meti 
el primer broncazo armé, 
estacazos reparti 
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pares de coces pegué 
y al que pude le mordi (34). 


He knocks Gonzalo down with a garbanzo 
de pega, hypnotizes Luis, and escapes. 

In the next scene the boastful Juan is in 
another tavern: 


En Malaga, como aqui, 
de los guardias me burlé, 
de las hembras me rei, 
reloj que pude afané, 

y jamds lo devolvi (35). 


When Gonzalo comes in, Juan’s friends 
hide under the table, for the old man is a 
sereno. Juan hits him again but this time 
Gonzalo tries to drag him off to jail for 


striking an officer. Juan cries: “‘Loose my 
hand!” 


Suéltala, que si es verdaz 
que te pegué un bofetén 
sin tener en atencién 


que eres una autoridaz .. . (36). 


He repents. Besides, he has an appoint- 
ment with Inés. She arrives demanding 
marriage, to which he grudgingly agrees. 
Inés turns to the audience and admits it 
was all a dream. 

Los convidados de piedra (37) is a broad 
satire on certain aspects of modern 
civilization. In the trick of bringing Don 
Juan and Ciutti back to life to make 
a tour of twentieth century Madrid is 
discernible the influence of El diablo co- 
juelo. The surprised comments of these 
avatars of the Renaissance serve as the 
main instruments of travesty. They meet 
La Prensa dressed in clippings from the 
major newspapers; she pronounces a 
humorous harangue on the manifold func- 
tions of the modern press, not the least of 
which is la rifa. Then comes a chorus of 
Mariscaores to satirize figures of contem- 
poraneous politics as different species of 
shellfish. Modern gadgets come in for a 
full share of denigration, as for example 
the cinturén eléctrico, a rejuvenating de- 
vice over which Don Juan and Ciutti 
sigh wistfully. When an aeroplane alights, 
Juan asks if the Holy Office knows about 
this. The aviator then feels obliged to 
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tell them that whereas he had seen only 
smoke-stacks while flying over Germany, 
in Spain he had counted forty thousand 
steeples. 

But the modern argot confuses the two 
travellers, as do the modern dance steps 
and pidgin French so much in vogue. 
When singing and dancing cigarreras 
appear, Don Juan realizes that he is com- 
pletely out of tune with the age: “Para 
estas cosas, Ciutti / me falta el cinturén” 
(38). 

In (Don Juan... .!iDon Juan .. .! (39) 
it is suggested that even the original play 
is too antiquated for modern taste. In this 
playlet Dofia Inés is already at Juan’s 
house but the rent has not been paid! 
Ciutti is paying boorish court to Brigida 
when the knocker sounds and the statue 
of the dead landlord, dressed as the Co- 
mendador, comes in to announce that 
Juan will be dispossessed the very next 
day. Juan pays but vents his anger on 
the two servants. Inés, however, nips the 
scene in the bud and asks for entertain- 
ment. Juan starts to recite the famous 
iLlamé al cielo! when Ciutti interrupts: 
“Hombre, équé vas a decir, / cuando 
estan hartos de oir / a Don Juan siempre 
lo mismo?”’ (40). 

The grotesquerie of Don Juan against 
a modern background is further exploited 
in Tenorio en el siglo XX (41). In this play 
the original Don Juan returns the night 
before Todos los santos to look over some 
of the modern and denatured reincarna- 
tions of his character. In the first scene 
he comes across Pato and Goma, un par 
de chulos castizos who compare their 
achievements to see who will pay for the 
cordero which the inn-keeper serves. Don 
Juan is infuriated and routs them all. In 
the second tableau which he witnesses, 
Mejia is Mejilla, the money-exacting, 
hard-bitten lover of La Panoja, a flower- 
vendor. E] Juanete wishes access to the 
girl but refuses to pay Mejilla for the 
privilege; instead he has his cohorts 
capture Mejilla and drag him to the 
Matadero. The next scene takes place 
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in a fuayer with a new set of characters. 
Inesilla is a waitress and Celorio sere- 
nades the girl with the estribillo: “éNo es 
verdaz, frescales mia, / que hace la mar 
de calor?” (42). She answers him in an 
amorous frenzy: 


iTu charla me desenfrena! 

iTu mirada m’asesina! 

iTu silueta m’alucina! 

iY tu aliento, uff, m’envenena! (43). 


She serves wine, gets the customers drunk, 
and watches the door as Celorio robs 
them. Suddenly she remembers her father 
and refuses to go with her lover; but he 
carries her off on his shoulders. When 
Gonzalo arrives, he is in consternation 
over his daughter’s disappearance, for she 
has been supporting him. When he asks 
what Celorio will do with Inesilla, the 
cynical answer is: “/Figtrate!”’ 

The last incarnation of Don Juan in this 
play is Juan del Pueblo, who insists upon 
spending the night in the Sala Goya of the 
Museo de Pinturas de Madrid and 
frightens the watchman away. An orgy of 
singing in which Goya’s Maja, four 
statues of politicians, and the Diablo co- 
juelo participate, is interrupted by the 
appearance of the real Don Juan. The 
latter is disgusted by the degenerate Don 
Juans of the present day who have 
destroyed what he calls lo noble de mi 
leyenda. However, he is consoled: “. . . en 
ti, Pueblo sin par, / hallé el iltimo Ten- 
orio!”’ (44). The play ends with an apothe- 
osis, not of a redeemed Don Juan, but of 
Spain, represented by a coat of arms sur- 
rounded by women who symbolize the 
provinces! 

Further protest against cheap adven- 
turers who pose as Tenorios is made in El 
Tenorio (45). Gregorio Malo, a Madrid 
chulo, has adopted the name of Tenorio 
and for any Mejia or Comendador he has 
his razor in readiness. He is an expert at 
dishonest gambling, would fight with the 
Cid himself, and no woman can resist him 
when, as he says, le suelto mi horario. To 
win the bet he made with his friend Ni- 
canor, he had been triumphant in many 
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barrios. He even pretended to be an im- 
presario, hired two cupletistas, took them 
to Guadalajara and announced the entire 
company of Mendoza and La Guerrero, 
thus selling out the house. Naturally he 
had to flee an irate public that wanted to 
lynch him. Back in Madrid “...a los 
buhardillas subi,/y a los  sdétanos 
bajé...”’ (46). When he won the bet, all 
his friends begged him for the receta of his 
success and he provided them with a com- 
plete assortment of infallible letters for 
all amorous situations. The directions for 
his exit from the stage are characteristic: 


(Se sacude el pantalén, encasqueta la gorra, 
se arregla el pafiuelillo de cuello, mete las 
manos en los bolsillos, se junta de pies, da 
media vuelta en redondo, y vase como llegé, 
a pasos menuditos) (47). 


That tenorismo and taurismo should be 
associated is not suprising. Tenorio tau- 
rino (48) opens with the allegorical Dofia 
Vergiienza deploring the evil days on 
which bullfighting has fallen: modern 
toreros are just fops. Juan Belmonte and 
Gallito come in to compare their bull- 
fighting prowess and the latter boasts that 
“en cuanto un toro he mirao / sé si se 
halla constipao / y hasta si tié sabafio- 
nes’’ (49). Neither one wins the bet and 
they decide to fight again to settle the 
matter. In surges of bravura Gallito de- 
mands elephants rather than bulls. Juan 
will even take camels. Yet secretly they 
send their valets to make sure they will 
fight the smallest bulls. When Captain 
Rayo hears this, he upbraids them and 
tells them he will fight that day in order 
to show them up. Dojia Vergiienza comes 
back to beg them not to abandon her; if 
they do not heed her, she will die and 
there will be no more bulls or ovations or 
money. But La Aficién turns up at this 
point to say that such a thing can never 
happen, for she is noble, credulous, and 
long-suffering. 

The second scene is laid in the cemetery 
with statues of La Aficién and Dofia Ver- 
giienza Torera. Captain Rayo rushes in; 
he is being followed by a wrathful crowd 
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for he had whispered into the bull’s ear: 


Muérete ya, que me pierdes 
si mds en morirte tardas; 

yo te daré un novenario, 
mandaré hacerte una estatua, 
a tu tumba iré con flores 
como si fuera una vaca; 

y cuidaré de tus hijos 

pero muérete y acaba (50). 


But the bull would not heed his pleas and 
Rayo had fled. He had killed nothing but 
Dofia Vergiienza who, on seeing him so 
cowardly, had died. At the end La Aficién 
comes down from her pedestal to give him 
a scissors to cut off his pigtail. 

We have left Carlos Arniches’ treat- 
ment to the last for he puts an entirely 
new twist into the Don Juan parody: he 
presents us with an organized Tenorio 
Club (51)! It meets to expel Don Pedro 
Saboya for having violated the most. 
important statute of the society: he 
had been rejected by a woman! It is 
Cabrera, the president of the organiza 
tion, who is Saboya’s fiercest enemy be 
cause they are, like Don Juan and Don 
Luis Mejia, rivals in amatory exploits. 
Saboya tries to defend himself by quoting 
statistics: the year before his arrival in 
Madrid there had been seven divorces; 
the year after, 145. The year before his 
advent there had been four cases of mad- 
ness; the year after, 145. His philosophy 
had always been: ‘‘Las mujeres se pare- 
cen a las montafias en que todas son ase- 
quibles: no hay falda que no tenga sen- 
dero” (52). To prove his point—what is 
one failure weighed against such a formid- 
able list of successes?—he offers to seduce 
the first woman who passes by under the 
balcony of their meeting-place. If he loses 
he will be expelled from the group and 
will pay them twenty-five thousand pese- 
tas; if he wins, he becomes president. 

It is Cabrera’s wife Isabel who happens 
to be walking by at that moment. Cabrera 
immediately leaves Madrid, dragging his 
wife with him. They flee in terror to Paris, 
Venice, even India, but Saboya is on their 
tracks and turns up in the most farcical 
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disguises. Cabrera is beside himself and 
sees his enemy everywhere; he manages 
to outwit Saboya at every turn until 
finally in India the latter enlists the aid 
of an old witch who assures him of success 
if he consents to being branded in a magic 
ritual. But neither the ruses of the pur- 
suer, nor the excruciating pains taken by 
the pursued are of any avail, for the prize 
in question, Isabel, runs off with a young 
artist, freeing herself from the estupido 
pugilato de viejos calaveras (53). 

To be sure, there are many other paro- 
dies of Don Juan Tenorio. The heroic, the 
dashing, the arrogant, whether displayed 
on the stage or in actual life, engender one 
of three types of reaction: frank admira- 
tion, reluctant admiration, or resentment. 
Don Juan as Typus has had his serious 
detractors, and Zorrilla’s play itself has 
come in for its full share of adverse criti- 
cism. We may deprecate its flamboyance, 
its melodramatic tricks, the superhuman 
power of its hero, his sudden change of 
heart, the all-too-white purity of Dojfia 
Inés, the overworked climax of salvation 
through love. Yet we cannot escape the 
brilliance of Zorrilla’s verse, its spontan- 
eity, color, and verve; we cannot contra- 
vert the basic appeal of the swashbuckler, 
the rebel, the undefeated lover that is 
Don Juan. That is why, despite the abun- 
dant parodies, Don Juan Tenorio remains 
unrivalled in its popularity. 

Ortega y Gasset may be correct when 
he attributes this popularity to the fact 
that the play caters to the papanatismo 
(54) we all have in us. Yet the parodies we 
have analyzed show that although the 
public is aware—or is made aware—of 
this papanatismo, it does not much care. 
Perhaps the paradox can be cleared up if 
we apply to this question what Turgenieff 
said in his essay on “Hamlet and Don 
Quijote” (55): even though we do not 
laugh at Hamlet, he excites no love in us; 
although we may chuckle at Don Quijote, 
we develop a deep fondness for him. In 
the case of Don Juan, we may view what 
he says and does with some irony or reser- 


vations, but we cannot deny that he 
attracts us irresistibly. 
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GOETHE AND CERVANTES 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


Director of Foreign Languages, New York City 


From his earliest childhood Goethe dis- 
played remarkable facility in the acquisi- 
tion of foreign languages. At the age of 
eight he was composing essays, dialogues, 
and odes in Latin; a year later he was 
writing Greek. His Italian studies inspired 
him to write an operetta when he was 
twelve. An interest in Yiddish and in the 
Bible led to private lessons in Hebrew. 
His reading in English and American 
literature was wide. His mastery of 
French began early and he used it as a 
second mother-tongue throughout his 
long life. 

Goethe goes into considerable detail 
regarding his linguistic studies in the 
delightful autobiography of his youth, 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, but nowhere does 
he mention Spanish. Many critics have 
therefore assumed that he did not know 
this language, even later on. 

However, under the year 1821 in the 
record of his old age, Tag- und Jahreshefte, 
where he discusses his preoccupation with 
various literatures, he also makes some 
interesting comments on Spanish works he 
has read. These, including several plays 
of Calderén, were presumably in German 
translation. Finally, he makes the follow- 
ing significant statement : 


Eine spanische Blumenlese, durch Gefillig- 
keit des Herrn Perthes erhalten, war mir héchst 
erfreulich; ich eignete mir daraus zu, was ich 
vermochte, obgleich meine geringe Sprach- 
kenntnis mich darbei manche Hinderung er- 
fahren liess. (A Spanish Anthology, secured 
through the kind offices of Mr. Perthes, de- 
lighted me; I acquired from it what I could, 
although my meagre knowledge of the language 
presented many an obstacle to me.) 


The anthology referred to was Bohl y 
Faber’s Floresta de antiguas rimas caste- 
llanas published in Hamburg in 1821. If 


Goethe was able to read these three vol- 
umes with appreciation, he must have 
known some Spanish, even if he refers to 
his knowledge as ‘“‘meagre.”’ 

The fact is that Goethe did maintain a 
lifelong interest in two of Spain’s greatest 
writers, Calderén and Cervantes. Re- 
peatedly he refers to the former and his 
dramas with words of praise. Although 
the mentions of Cervantes are rare, his 
love for that writer increased as the years 
went by and a number of his major works 
reflect marked influence by the Spanish 
novelist. 

It is interesting to note that Goethe in 
his second youthful drama, Clavigo, writ- 
ten immediately after the turbulent Gétz 
von Berlichingen, presents a Spanish back- 
ground. Since it is based on the Mémoires 
of Beaumarchais, it is not strange that the 
supposedly Spanish traits of the charac- 
ters are pictured according to the French 
romantic poets. Beaumarchais, who saw 
the play and who evidently knew little 
German, expressed himself unfavorably, 
remarking, “...l’allemand avait gité 
l’anecdote de mon mémoire . . .”” Despite 
this, its lively dramatic action and its 
human qualities made it a success. The 
Spanish background is, on the whole, con- 
vincing and sympathetic. 

On the other hand, in Egmont a sombre, 
fanatical, and bloody Spain is presented. 
There is a sharp contrast between the 
honest, freedom-loving Netherlanders and 
the cruel emissaries of Philip II. Gaiety 
returns in the little musical play, Claudine 
von Villa Bella, the original version of 
which (1776) was set in Spain. Although 
Goethe later transferred the scene to 
Sicily, characteristic Spanish names like 
Alonzo, Pedro, Carlos, and Basco are re- 
tained. 
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Actually, Goethe knew very little about 
the Iberian peninsula in his youth. Later 
his interest in Spain was roused through 
various travel accounts, chiefly those of 
the Humboldts. To Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt he wrote of his placing a map of 
Spain on the wall of his room, adding, 
“Tt is thus that I accompany you in my 
thoughts.” 

In his diaries Goethe comments on the 
description of Montserrat, on the siege of 
Saragossa, and on the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. His reading in this connection be- 
came more and more extensive, including 
works by Alexander von Humboldt, Twiss, 
Laborde, and Hiigel. 

With great interest he read Salvandy’s 
Alonso ou l’Espagne, a colorful historic 
romance in the manner of Walter Scott. 
He wrote an enthusiastic prologue to the 
German translation, published in Breslau, 
1825-26, in five volumes. In fact, Arturo 
Farinelli says, in his Goethe et ’ Espagne: 

Il y eut, en Allemagne, grace 4 la propagande 
de Goethe, un culte véritable pour cette Es- 
pagne factice que la fantaisie romanesque de 


Salvandy venait de décrire avec une surabon- 
dance de couleurs. 


There is no doubt that Goethe expe- 
rienced a deep feeling of sympathy and 
love for this primitive grandeur of Spain, 
whose momentary political difficulties he 
greatly deplored. However, as in the case 
of France, Italy, and England, his pre- 
dominant interest was literary, much as 
he enjoyed travel descriptions. 

In one of his letters to Humboldt he 
writes: 

Sogar habe ich mich den spanischen Schrift- 
stellern wieder genadhert, und neulich das Trau- 
erspiel Numancia von Cervantes mit vielem 
Vergniigen gelesen. (I have even approached the 
Spanish authors again, and recently read the 


tragedy of Numancia by Cervantes with much 
pleasure). 


It is rather certain, however, that his 
Cervantine studies had begun much ear- 
lier, possibly during the first years at 
Weimar. He seems to have read the ex- 
cellent translation of Don Quijote made in 
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1777 by Bertuch. It meant much to the 
poet; he writes to Frau von Stein on 
August 9, 1782: 


Cervantes halt mich jetzt iiber den Ackten 
wie ein Korkwamms den Schwimmenden. (Cer- 
vantes now carries me above official duties as 
a life-preserver bears up the swimmer.) 


On April 26, 1800 he sent her a copy of 
Cervantes’s masterpiece. The illustrations 
made by Chodowiecki delighted him. 

It seems, too, that he read the transla- 
tion of the Novelas made by Soden (1779). 
This was a popular collection; no fewer 
than six separate German translations 
were published within a few years. The 
Romanticists of the time were, of course, 
deeply interested in Spain and expe- 
rienced a veritable Sehnsucht for that 
country. 

Goethe did not exactly express this 
longing, but he did become deeply 
attached to Cervantes. The influence of 
the great Spaniard is evident in a number 
of his shorter prose selections and in his 
two great novels, Wilhelm Meister and 
Die Wahlverwandschaften. The author of 
Faust developed a deep and enduring 
affection for the creator of Don Quijote. 
Farinelli observes, 


...Voeuvre du grand humoriste espagnol 
est entrée par de petits canaux, que le temps 
n’a jamais obstrués, dans le grand fleuve de la 
création épique de Goethe. 


In fact, that critic even sees la veine cer- 
vantine in the Unterhaltungen deutscher 
Ausgewanderten and in the figure of Mig- 
non, “‘qu’on a rapprochée de la fameuse 
Gitanilla.”’ He finds “la ressemblance in- 
définissable entre le grand roman de 
Goethe et le Don Quijote de Cervantes,” 
and cites various distinguished writers 
who were also struck by the resemblance. 

The eminent author, Rahel Levin, 
wrote on January 29, 1822: 


Wie ist es méglich, einen zweiten Don Quixote 
zu fassen, zu erfinden und darzustellen! Kiisst 
euch, Cervantes und Goethe! (How is it possible 
to conceive, to invent and to represent a second 
Don Quijote! Kiss one another, Cervantes and 
Goethe!) 
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Heine in‘an introduction to Don Quijote 
(1837) remarked: 


Wie an Shakespeare erinnert Goethe be- 
stindig an Cervantes und diesen dhnelt er bis 
in die Einzelheiten des Stils, in jener behag- 
lichen Prosa, die von der siissesten und harm- 
losesten Ironie gefirbt ist. Cervantes und 
Goethe gleichen sich sogar in ihren Untugenden 
in der Weitschweifigkeit der Rede... (As 
Goethe constantly reminds one of Shakespeare 
so he recalls Cervantes, whom he resembles 
even in the details of style, in that agreeable 
prose which is tinged with the sweetest and 
most harmless irony. Cervantes and Goethe 
even show similarities in their faults, in their 
digressiveness . . .) 


Finally, the Austrian dramatist Grill- 
parzer is cited: 


Den Wilhelm Meister nenne ich immer den 
deutschen Don Quijote. (I always call Wilhelm 
Meister the German Don Quijote.) 


Beside his acquaintance with Cer- 
vantes, Goethe had only a vague idea of 
Spanish literature. He read the transla- 
tions by Schlegel and Tieck and even 
delved into the Lusiadas as reproduced by 
Seckendorff. He was especially delighted 
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with the romances and recommended them 
enthusiastically to the reading public. 

Of the major Spanish authors he knew 
thoroughly only Cervantes and Calderén. 
In addition to these we know that he read 
the Gran Tacafio of Quevedo, several 
plays of Lope de Vega, Guillén de Castro’s 
Cid and Moreto’s Dofia Diana. Of the 
Spanish dramatists he rated Calderén the 
greatest and as theater director in Wei- 
mar he introduced a number of his plays 
to the German public. In the Gesprdche 
mit Eckermann there are many references 
to Calderén, whose Principe Constante 
is repeatedly cited as a model drama. 

It is to be regretted that in his boyhood 
Goethe did not receive instruction in 
Spanish as he did in French, Italian, and 
English. If he had, there is no doubt that 
his Hispanic studies would have begun 
much earlier and would have extended 
further. However, toward the greatest 
Spanish writer he did display so deep an 
understanding, so warm an admiration, 
and so constant a love that the ecstatic 
words of Rahel Levin have some justi- 
fication: “Kiisst euch, Cervantes und 
Goethe!” 








ALGUNOS VICIOS DEL LENGUAJE EN HISPANOAMERICA 


MANUEL PoncriANo LECHUGA 


American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 


La lengua espafiola de la América His- 
pana ha sufrido, por razones de ambiente 
y de uso, sensibles alteraciones que, en 
parte, han desnaturalizado su estructura 
original, convirtiéndola por consecuencia 
en otro grupo lingiiistico, de caracteristi- 
cas definidas, con tendencia a la evolucién 
constante. Sin perder sus rasgos hispani- 
cos, la lengua espafiola de América ha 
adquirido mas vigor y flexibilidad, mas 
expresién y color. La corriente innovadora 
ha sido tan poderosa que se ha hecho sen- 
tir en la misma Peninsula, obligando no 
pocas veces a la academia de la lengua a 
incluir gran variedad de voces y giros 
americanos en su diccionario. 

Con todo, el paraddéjicamente llamado 
castellano de América, por la misma vir- 
tud de estar desvinculado del tronco 
ibero, ha degenerado al par que se ha en- 
riquecido. Ha adoptado gran nimero de 
voces y locuciones bastardas y dado al- 
bergue a no pocas corruptelas, de origen 
vulgar pero de uso tan frecuente en todas 
esferas, que paulatinamente han ido to- 
mando carta de naturaleza en el lenguaje. 
Asi, la abominable corrupcién en el uso 
del pronombre vos, en paises como la 
Argentina, Costa Rica y Guatemala, 
parece haberse establecido definitiva- 
mente. Don Arturo Capdevila, ilustre 
literato argentino, dice que es “la verda- 
dera mancha del lenguaje argentino.” 

Consiste la susodicha transgresién en 
emplear el pronombre vos en vez de ti, al 
usar la segunda persona verbal. Al hacer 
esto, se deforma también el verbo concur- 
rente. Véanse estos ejemplos: Vos tenés 
hambre, en lugar de Ti tienes hambre; Vos 
vents, por Tu vienes. El disparate se re- 
pite cuando se pasa al imperativo, y se 
dice: Vent acd, Dect la verdad, Poné la 
mesa, en vez de Ven acd, Di la verdad, Pon 


la mesa. La alteracién del imperativo en 
este caso no es mas que una corrupcién 
del imperativo castellano que termina en 
d: Venid, decid, poned. Asimismo, los im- 
perativos con pronombre enclitico se 
adulteran al asociarlos con el vos: Hacéme 
un favor, en vez de Hazme un favor. Ventte 
conmigo, en vez de Vente conmigo. Sor- 
prende escuchar de labios de personas cul- 
tas en Guatemala expresiones como las 
siguientes: ¢ Supistes lo que pasé ayer, vos? 
o ¢Estuvistes en la junta de ayer, vos?, agre- 
gando una s innecesaria al verbo. 

Entre la gente de habla espajiola de 
Arizona, California y otras regiones fron- 
terizas no existe el vos, pero se deforma el 
verbo; asi dicen: Tu tenés, Tui podés, en 
lugar de Tv tienes, Tvi puedes. En algunos 
lugares de la Republica Argentina ocurre 
un fendédmeno contrario, ya que emplean el 
vos con la forma verbal correcta; v. gr.: 
Vos tienes, Vos puedes. El notable grama- 
tico venezolano Andrés Bello califica estos 
errores de “‘vulgares y repugnantes.”’ Nin- 
guna de estas mutaciones es tolerable. 
Son todas manifestaciones de una tenden- 
cia morbosa de regresién que poco a poco 
invade el idioma. 

La palabra vos sdlo tiene cabida hoy en 
expresiones dirigidas a altas dignidades: 
i Vos sélo sois mi defensor, Dios mfo! 

Fué de uso comin y corriente en el 
espafiol antiguo. Veamos estos versos: 


Pésame de vos, el conde, 
Porque asi os quieren matar; 
Porque el yerro que ficistes 
Non fué mucho de culpar. 
(Romance del conde Claros) 


La Argentina es, quizis después de 
Chile, el pais que mas esfuerzos ha hecho 
por depurar el idioma espafiol. Sin em- 
bargo, es alli donde el problema parece 
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presentar caracteres mds serios. Aparte 
del abuso mencionado del pronombre vos, 
el habla popular se adultera con jergas 
absurdas y expresiones chocarreras del 
tipo mds vulgar. Nétese esta conversa- 
cién entre dos estudiantes universitarios 
de Buenos Aires:—¢Pa donde vas, viejo? 
—Voy pal centro, che-—dY qué contds? 
—¢Qué decis?—Chist ...nada—<¢Y tu 
viejop—Ahi anda nomds.—sSaludalo. 
—Chau.—Chau. 

Como para muchos lectores esta jerga 
ser4 incomprensible, he aqui la traduc- 
cién:—¢ Para dénde vas, viejo?—Voy 
para el centro—dY qué cuentas?—édQué 
dices?>—Chist ...nada.—¢Y tu _ padre? 
—Ahi anda.—Saltidalo.—Adiés.—Adids. 

Todavia mas chocante es la costumbre 
de invertir las palabras, muy comin entre 
pilluelos argentinos. Expresiones como 
mi drepa, tu javie, me duele la zabeca y me 
dieron una zalipa, en vez de mi padre, tu 
vieja, me duele la cabeza y me dieron una 
paliza, en que las silabas han sido in- 
vertidas arbitrariamente, forman parte 
importante del lenguaje juvenil. Los 
italianismos y los anglicismos constituyen 
otra plaga en el espafiol de la Argentina. 
Es frecuente oir Estd grogui (groggy), estd 
flirteando (flirting) ; Addto, che. 

El lunfardo, o calé de la Argentina, es 
otra fuente de corrupcién lingiiistica en el 
pais del Plata. Se ha acufiado tal nimero 
de disparatadas expresiones de ese género 
que ya parece el fenédmeno un verdadero 
desastre nacional. ¢ Podria el lector deter- 
minar el sentido de una conversacién 
lunfarda como la siguiente? Segura- 
mente puede ser tipica de Buenos Aires: 
—éCémo te va, che?—Macanudo, che. 
—Y vos, équé me batis?p—Me spiantio a 
morfar, chau.—Addto, viejo. Macanudo: 
excelente; qué me batts: qué me cuentas; 
me spianto: me marcho; a morfar: a comer; 
addto: adidés. 

Eminentes gramaticos y distinguidos 
educadores como Juan José de Soiza 
Reilly, Américo Castro, José D. Forgione, 
han condenado enérgicamente la miseria 
idiomatica que ha cundido en la Argen- 
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tina. Lo més grave es que la radio y el 
cine de ese pais han hecho que muchos de 
esos engendros se difundan mas allé de las 
fronteras argentinas. Es asi como las 
palabras mango y farra, dos productos de 
la lunfardta, se han incorporado al voca- 
bulario vulgar de Guatemala. Empléase 
mango en lugar de peso, o quetzal (moneda 
guatemalteca), y farra en substitucién de 
francachela. Es necesario advertir que 
también la cancién argentina ha sido vehi- 
culo propicio para la exportacién de 
muchas formas chabacanas de expresién. 

Hay un vicio idiomdtico muy genera- 
lizado en la América Hispana. Desde la 
Argentina hasta Cuba se encuentran re- 
giones en que se comete el error prosédico 
de suprimir la s final en los plurales. 
Vamo a trabajar, no tenemo dinero, vo no 
tené, se puede ofr desde San Salvador 
hasta Buenos Aires. En Guatemala no 
existe ese defecto pero se cometen otras 
transgresiones igualmente graves. Haiga 
por haya; venimos por vinimos (pre- 
térito de venir); cosan por cuezan; que- 
rramos por queramos; jalar por halar, 
etcétera, son yerros que se suelen ofr en 
la tierra del quetzal. 

Tanto en México como en la Argentina 
se observa un fenédmeno singular: se em- 
plea la palabra “‘este”’ para iniciar respues- 
tas. Tal muletilla es pertinaz y se oye 
aun entre personas cultas. Es interesante 
observar que esta fastidiosa anomalia del 
lenguaje argentino y mexicano no aparece 
en los otros paises de abolengo espafiol 
del continente. Basta con trasponer la 
frontera mexicano-guatemalteca para que 
la susodicha palabreja desaparezca. En 
Guatemala no se conoce tal error. 

Opino que la manera mas efectiva de 
combatir estas incorrecciones del habla 
hispanoamericana seria emplear la es- 
cuela como instrumento. Si los educadores 
argentinos, costarricenses y guatemal- 
tecos emprendieran una cruzada contra 
el vos, tal vez lograrian desterrarlo. Chile 
lo consiguié ya, mediante la accién de la 
ensefianza. Si los maestros, en vez de 
empecinarse en exigir del alumno la reci- 
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tacién rutinaria de las conjugaciones y 
las reglas, se empefiaran en ejercitar su 
lenguaje oral y escrito, mediante ejemplos 
constantes y selectos, con correcciones 
oportunas para sus vicios de expresién, 
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propiedades del idioma serfa un hecho. 
Pero, como afirma el argentino J. Can- 
tarell Dart, ‘‘el maestro ha de ver y sentir 
esa necesidad. Si no la ve ni la siente, la 
ensefianza seguird confinada a la infecunda 


la expulsién del voseo y de las dem4s im-_rutina de las lecciones de memoria.” 
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Donatp D. Watsu, Editor of Hispania 


March 10, 1950 


My DEAR Mr. SHOEMAKER: 


Many thanks for your very kind letter, which I greatly appreciate, especially as 
your good wishes are so generously joined to those of other members of the organiza- 
tion. I beg that you will present for me, in return, very sincere appreciation. 

With cordial regard, believe me 


Very sincerely yours, 
ArcHER M. HuNTINGTON 
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DOCTORAL THESES IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES—1949 


L. L. Barrett 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 


The change in scope of these lists indi- 
cated by the new title will come as no 
news to those who have provided the 
material compiled below, but will require 
some explanation to others who have 
occasion to consult them. The decision to 
exclude M. A. titles results from opinions 
expressed in reply to an inquiry sent to 
professors who have generously contrib- 
uted of their time in the past, opinions 
which, while varied in detail, agree in the 
main that up-to-date news of current and 
completed research for the Ph.D. degree 
in Spanish, Portuguese, Brazilian, and 
Spanish-American fields is of greater im- 
portance than titles of M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses in the Hispano-American fields 
alone. Moreover, it seems of dubious 
value to devote space to publicizing M.A. 
theses unless they represent genuine re- 
search. Exceedingly few fall into this cate- 
gory, and cannot possibly be winnowed 
from the chaff for the purposes of this 
compilation; even if they could, the re- 
sultant comparisons implied would be 
invidious. Apparently there are few 
universities where the master’s thesis is 
regarded as anything more serious than 
a term paper, if indeed any thesis is re- 
quired at all. From now on, then, the 
lists will include every doctoral disserta- 
tion reported to the compiler in the fields 
mentioned above, representing the prin- 
cipal interests of the AATSP, unless the 
project has already been announced in 
these pages. 

Some professors are so enthusiastic 
about the new plan that they have urged 
the inclusion of all such doctoral theses 
completed in past years. To comply with 
this request may take some years, the 
annual space being limited, but such ma- 


terial received will be published in order 
of receipt and up to the maximum space 
available each year. The cooperation of 
all in the plan is cordially solicited, to 
emulate the example set by Colorado, 
Columbia, and Wisconsin herein. 

To condense information as much as 
possible the sequence of data for each 
thesis will be: 1) name of author; 2) title 
of thesis; 3) year completed (if completed) 
unless that coincides with the year date 
of the list containing it (no date will 
appear with theses in progress, or with 
theses completed in the year of the list- 
ing); 4) name of university (without the 
word “University” unless essential for 
identification) ; 5) name of adviser (with- 
out the word “‘Adviser’”’). Repetitions will 
be held to the minimum: if a thesis is com- 
pleted, once announced, or published 
after announcement of completion; if 
some change in title, adviser or univer- 
sity occurs; or if a subject is abandoned, 
these lists will so state as soon as possible 
after the news is sent to the compiler. 
Otherwise, once a subject has been an- 
nounced, it will be assumed to continue 
in progress until further notice. Publica- 
tion of a thesis calls for bibliographical 
data: the date of publication is to be 
taken as the year the degree is granted, 
unless the difference is indicated by the 
latter date in parentheses immediately 
after the title. All theses reported in 
earlier lists have been deleted from the 
following items in accordance with the 
policy announced above, or repeated for 
some of the reasons stated. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Adams, Nicholson B. The Romantic Dramas of 
Garcia Gutiérrez. N. Y., Inst. de las Espafias 
(Columbia), 1922, Pp. 147. F. de Onis. 
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Ashton, Jonathan R. “Ovid’s Heroides as 
Translated by Alphonso the Wise.” 1944, 
Wisconsin. 

Barr, Glenn R. “A Census of the Characters 
of the Episodios Nacionales of Benito Pérez 
Galdés.”” 1937, Wisconsin. 

Beardsley, Wilfred A. Infinitive Constructions 
in Old Spanish. (1918). N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1921. F. de Onis. 

Berumen, Alfredo. “The Satirical Art of Que- 
vedo.” Texas. 

Bolinger, Dwight L. “Pio Baroja: A Critique.” 
1936, Wisconsin. 

Boyd-Bowman, Peter M. “A Linguistic Study 
of the Spanish of Guanajuato, Mexico.” 
Harvard. Amado Alonso. (Degree 1950) 

Brechaut, Ernest. An Encycopedist of the Dark 
Ages. Isidore of Seville. N. Y., [publisher not 
given] (Columbia), 1912. Pp. 275. 

Brooks, John. “La gran comedia del mayor 
imposible de Lope de Vega Carpio.” 1924, 
Wisconsin. 

Bull, William E. “Clarin: An Analytical Study 
of a Literary Critic.” 1940, Wisconsin. 

Byess, William F. “The Critical Analysis and 
Construction of Attainment Examinations 
in Spanish.” 1940, Wisconsin. 

Calleott, Frank. The Supernatural in Early 
Spanish Literature. N. Y., Inst. de las 
Espafias (Columbia), 1923. Pp. 151. F. de 
Onis. 

Cano, Juan. La Poética de Luzdn. (Columbia, 
1927). Univ. Toronto Press, 1928. Pp. 
141. F. de Onfs. 

Carranza, Matilde. “El pueblo visto a través 
de los Episodios Nacionales.” 1940, Wis- 
consin. 

Causey, James Y. “A Cultural Study of the 
Agricultural Terms in the Works of Alfonso 
el Sabio.” 1940, Wisconsin. 

Chapman, George A. “Urban Types in the 
Chilean Novel.” 1946, Wisconsin. E. Neale- 
Silva. 

Clemens, George B. “A Tentative Portuguese 
Dictionary of Dated Occurrences to the 
Year 1350.” Pennsylvania. E. B. Williams. 

DaCal, Ernesto P. “La lengua literaria de 
Eca de Queiroz.” (date not given), Colum- 
bia. F. de Onis. 

DaCal, Margarita Ucelay. “Los espajfioles pin- 
tados por si mismos.’’ Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. (Degree not yet conferred) 

DeLand, Graydon 8. “An Etymological Vo- 
cabulary to the Books of Exodus and Levi- 
ticus of the General Estoria of Alfonso el 
Sabio.” 1935, Wisconsin. 


Dexter, Elise F. “Sources of the Cantigas of 
Alfonso el Sabio.” 1926, Wisconsin. 

Donald, Dorothy. “Spanish Autobiography 
in the Sixteenth Century.” 1941, Wisconsin. 

Duncan, Robert M. “An Etymological Vocab- 
ulary of Plant Names in the Works of Al- 
fonso el Sabio.” 1936, Wisconsin. 

Dunstan, Robert T. “A Critical Edition of 
Ferndndez de Heredia’s Translation into 
Aragonese of Guido delle Colonne’s Cronica 
Troyana.”’ 1928, Wisconsin. 

English, James H. Alternation of H and F in 
Early Spanish. N. Y., Inst. de las Espajias 
(Columbia), 1926. Pp. 162. F. de Onfs. 

Fair, Jeane D. “Chateaubriand’s Influence 
upon the Literatures of Spain and Spanish 
America.” 1948, Northwestern. (Correction 
from 1949 listing.) 

Farnham, C. Evangeline. American Travellers 
in Spain. The Spanish Inns, 1776-1867. 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1921. Pp. 57. F. de 
Onis. 

Fein, John M. “The Poetry of Eugenio de 
Castro, with Special Reference to its In- 
fluence on Modernism in Spain and Latin 
America.”’ Harvard (degree to be conferred 
1950). William Berrien. 

Fernandez, Xavier. “Fray Diego de Estella.” 
1941, Columbia. F. de Onfs. 

Fichter, William L. Lope de Vega’s El castigo 
del discreto together with a Study of Conjugal 
Honor in his Theatre. N. Y., Inst. de las 
Espafias (Columbia), 1925. Pp. 283. F. de 
Onis. 

Fitz-Gerald, John D. The Versification of the 
Cuaderna Via as Found in Berceo’s Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1905. 

Garcia, Barbara M. “An Annotated Edition 
of Cristébal Lozano’s Soledades de la vida 
y desengafios del mundo (1658).’”’ Chicago. 

Garcia Lorca, Francisco. “Angel Ganivet: su 
idea del hombre.” (date not given), Colum- 
bia. A. del Rfo. 

Garwood, Ruth E. “The Ethical Aspect of 
Human Behavior as Interpreted by Galdés: 
A Study in Spanish Social Values.” 1935, 
Wisconsin. 

Gilbert, Donald M. “The Personal Accusative 
in the Works of Blasco Ibdjiez.” 1920, Wis- 
consin. 

Gregersen, Halfdan I. Ibsen in Spain: A Study 
in Comparative Drama. (1936, Columbia). 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1936. F. de Onis. 

Grupp, William John. “Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism in Spain during the Sixteenth, 
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Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
Cornell. George I. Dale. 

Hallonquist, Sarina Bono. “Diego de Torres 
Villarroel, Spanish Eighteenth Century Uni- 
versal Satirist.”” New York Univ. 

Hauptmann, Oliver H. “An Edition of the 
Translation of the Bible (Leviticus and 
Numbers), with Vocabulary, from the Es- 
corial Manuscript, I. J. 4.” 1933, Wisconsin. 

Heaton, Harry C. The Gloria d’Amor of Fra 
Racaberti, A Catalan Vision Poem of the 
XVth Century, Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary. Columbia Univ. Press, 
1916. Pp. 157. 

Heironimus, Dorothy H. “Indexes to the Epi- 
sodios Nacionales of Pérez Galdés.” 1938, 
Colorado. Stuart Cuthbertson. 

Herriott, James H. “A Spanish Translation 
of Recension J? of the Historia de Preliis.” 
1929, Wisconsin. 

Hill, John M. “A Contribution to Old Spanish 
Lexicography.’” 1912, Wisconsin. 

Hills, Elijah Clarence. “New Mexican Span- 
ish.”’ 1906, Colorado. C. C. Ayer. 

Hisrich, Sister Maria Thecla. “José Marfa 
Gabriel y Gala4n, Spanish Folk Poet.” Pitts- 
burgh. 

Hoge, Henry W. “A Critical Annotated Edi- 
tion of Lope de Vega’s El principe despe- 
fiado.”’ 1948, Wisconsin. 

Holmes, Henry Bert. “An Etymological Voca- 
bulary of Calila y Dimna.” 1935, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hough, Mary E. Santa Teresa in America. 
Inst. de las Espafias (Columbia), 1938. Pp. 
206. F. de Onis. 

Iwanik, John. “A Study of the Abnormal 
Characters in the Novels of Pérez Galdés.” 
Cornell. George I. Dale. 

Joyce, Kathleen M. “Don Miguel de Una- 
muno: Poet of Conflict.” 1943, Wisconsin. 

Kasten, Lloyd A. W. “Secreto de los secretos, 
Translated by Juan Fernandez de Heredia: 
An Edition of the Unique Aragonese Man- 
uscript with Literary Introduction and Glos- 
sary.”’ 1931, Wisconsin. 

Keller, Jean P. ‘The Indian in the Literature 
of Colombia.” Univ. of Washington, Carlos 
Garcfa-Prada. 

Kercheville, Frank M. “Benito Pérez Galdés: 
A Study in Spanish Liberalism.” 1930, Wis- 
consin. 

Kiddle, Lawrence B. “‘La Estoria de Tebas: The 
Version of the Siege and Destruction of 
Thebes Contained in the General Estoria of 
Alfonso X.” 1935, Wisconsin. 


King, Edmund Lewis. “Gustavo Adolfo Béc- 
quer: From Painter to Poet.” Texas. 

Linsalata, Carmine Rocco. “Tobias Smollett 
and Charles Jarvis: Translators of Don 
Quijote.” Texas. 

Luria, Max A. A Study of the Monastir Dialect 
of Judeo-Spanish (1929) Inst. de las Es- 
pafias (Columbia), 1930. F. de Onfs. 

Lyon, Albert E. “The Articulo de Costumbres 
in the Periodicals of Madrid, 1700-1808.” 
1929, Wisconsin. 

Mangold, Frederick R. “Ramén Pérez de 
Ayala: A Critical Study through his Prose 
Works.” 1934, Wisconsin. 

Mate, Hubert E. “Alfredo D’Escragnolle Tau- 
nay, Soldier and Political Figure of the 
Brazilian Empire.” Northwestern. Harvey 
L. Johnson. 

Mead, Robert G. “Manuel Gonzdlez Prada, 
prosista.”’ Michigan. Enrique Anderson-Im- 
bert. 

Miller, Paul G. “The Spanish Version of the 
Poem of Alexander.” 1914, Wisconsin. 

Moosseau, Frances A. P. “The Poetry of Jorge 
Guillén.” 1940, Wisconsin. 

Mulvihill, Edward R. “Benavente’s Dramatic 
Technique.” 1942, Wisconsin. 

Munro, Edwin C. “A Cultural Study of Mili- 
tary Terms in the Works of Alfonso el 
Sabio.” Wisconsin. 

Newcomer, Charles A. “Animal Names in the 
Works of Alfonso el Sabio.” 1937, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Nunemaker, John H. “Index of the Stones in 
the Lapidary of Alfonso X with Identifica- 
tions in Other Lapidaries.” 1928, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Oelschliger, Victor R. B. “A Preliminary 
Spanish Word-List of First Appearances up 
to Berceo.” 1937, Wisconsin. 

Ornstein, Jacob. “A Critical Study of Luis 
de Lucena and his Repeticién de amores.” 
1940, Wisconsin. 

Pap, Leo. Portuguese-A merican Speech. (1948). 
N. Y., King’s Crown Press (Columbia), 
1949. Pp. 223. 

Pérez, Elisa. “‘La influencia del Romancero en 
Guillén de Castro.” 1932, Wisconsin. 

Phillips, Roy C. “A Critical Edition of La 
Francesilla, 2 Drama by Lope de Vega.” 
1924, Wisconsin. 

Reindorp, Reginald C. “Romanticism in the 
Drama of José Echegaray.”’ Texas. 

Rey, Agapito. “Leomarte, Sumas de Historia 
Troyana—edicién, prélogo, notas y vocabu- 
lario.” 1929, Wisconsin. 
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Robe, Stanley L. “A Dialect and Folkloristic 
Study of Texts Recorded in Los Altos of 
Jalisco, Mexico.”” North Carolina. R. 8. 
Boggs. 

Sanchez, Joseph R. “Ideological Index of the 
Works of José Marfa de Pereda.” 1940, Wis- 
consin. 

Sanchez, Roberto G. “The Theater of Garcia 
Lorca.” Wisconsin. 

Schanzer, George O. “Vida y obras de 
Ernesto Herrera, primer bohemio y segundo 
dramaturgo del Uruguay.” State Univ. 
Iowa. E. K. Mapes. (Degree 1950) 

Schevill, Karl Erwin. ‘““The Moral and Didac- 
tic Prose Works of Diego de Torres y Villa- 
rroel (1696?-1770).” California. 

Seymour, Arthur R. “The Development of 
the Latin Pluperfect Indicative in Spanish.” 
1907, Wisconsin. 

Shoemaker, Theodore H. “Alfonso X as His- 
torian.”’ 1941, Wisconsin. 

Singleton, Mack H. “Technique and Idea in 
Early Spanish Fiction.”’ 1936, Wisconsin. 
Thomas, Bart E. “A Concordance to the 
Works of Gonzalo de Berceo.” 1937, Wis- 

consin. 

Thompson, Frank R. “The Classicism of Don 
Juan Valera.” 1941, Wisconsin. 

Tudisco, Anthony. “America in Spanish 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century.” Col- 
umbia. A. del Rfo. (Degree not yet con- 
ferred) 

Turkevich, Ludmilla Buketoff. Cervantes in 
Russia. (1941, Columbia). Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1950. F. de Onfs. 

Turner, Elbert Daymond, Jr. “The Vocabu- 
lary of Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s Historia 
Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Es- 
pafia.”” North Carolina. Sterling A. Stoude- 
mire. 

Turner, Philip Allison. “Some Aspects of the 
Ideology of Pero Mexfa.”’ Harvard. 

Tyre, Anne Marie Bodensieck. “The Linguis- 
tic Comic in Cervantes’ Don Quijote de la 
Mancha.”’ 1928, Wisconsin. 

Van Scoy, Herbert A. “Spanish Words Defined 
in the Works of Alfonso X.’”’ 1939, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Waldorf, Paul D. ““The Contemporary Mexi- 
can Short Story.” Northwestern. H. L. 
Johnson. 

Wardropper, Bruce W. “The Growth of the 
auto sacramental before Calderén.’”’ Penn- 
sylvania. Otis H. Green. 

Watkins, Alma Taylor. “Eroticism in the 
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Novels of Felipe Trigo.”’ Cornell. George I. 
Dale. 

Webber, Edwin Jack. “Origins of the Spanish 
Theater as Related to the Classic Latin 
Drama.” California. 

White, Ralph Eugene. “La comedia de figurén 
of Rojas Zorrilla and Moreto.” Texas. 

Williams, John Dow. “Viaje y naufragios del 
Macedonio de Juan Baptista de Loyola: A 
Critical Edition.” Texas. 

Winslow, Mary I. “England and Englishmen 
in Spanish Poetry from 1588-1630.” 1935, 
Wisconsin. 

Wisewell, George E. “Finite Moods and 
Tenses in the Don Quijote of Cervantes.” 
1919, Wisconsin. 

Wofsy, Samuel A. “A Critical Edition of Nine 
Farces of Moreto.”’ 1927, Wisconsin. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin M., Jr. “The Art of 
Machado de Assis: Its Genesis and Develop- 
ment.” Harvard. William Berrien. 

Woodford, Archer. “An Edition of the Works 
of Juan de Cueto y Mena with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes.”” Northwestern. H. L. John- 
son. 

Yancey, Myra L. “Literary Biographies of 
XIXth Century Mexico (1800-1910).” 1939, 
Colorado. Ralph E. Warner. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Asensio, Manuel J. ““The Celestinesque Litera- 
ture of the Sixteenth Century.” Pennsyl- 
vania. Joseph E. Gillet. 

Aubrey, Keith B. “An Examination of the 
Rustic Type in the Theater of Lope de Vega 
and Use of Entremés Elements in the Come- 
dia.” California. 

Babin, Marfa Teresa. “Federico Garcia 
Lorca.” Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Bancroft, Robert L. ““Ramén Pérez de Ayala.” 
Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Barclay, T. B. “History of Theatrical Dancing 
in Connection with the Development of the 
Spanish Drama.” Toronto. Juan Cano. 

Benardete, Paula Ovadia. “El teatro de Gal- 
dés.” Columbia. A. del Rfo. 

Bonilla, Lucia Dolores. ‘‘Valle-Inclaén.”’ Col- 
umbia. A. del Rfo. 

Boydston, Jo Ann. “La novela en Cuba.” 
Columbia. F. de Onis. 

Boylan, Natalie. “Verb Syntax and Morphol- 
ogy in Juan Ruiz’ El libro de buen amor.” 
Tulane. V. R. B. Oelschliger. 

Brown, Timothy, Jr. “Monteiro Lobato.” Wis- 
consin. Lloyd Kasten. 
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Brugada, Isabel. “‘La mujer segiin los moralis- 
tas del siglo XVI.”” Columbia. A. del Rfo. 
Bryson, Mrs. Pauline P. “A History of Bib- 
liography in Spanish America.” North Caro- 

lina. Sturgis E. Leavitt. 

Burnie, William R. “Cervantes and Mon- 
taigne.” Wisconsin. Mack Singleton. 

Cardona-Cooper, Rodolfo. “Andlisis del as- 
pecto céltico en la obra de Valle-Inclén.” 
Univ. of Washington. Carlos Garcfa-Prada. 

Carrasco, Marfa Soledad. “El tema hispano- 
oriental en el romanticismo.” Columbia. J. 
F. Shearer. 

Castro, Margarita. ‘““Costumbristas de Costa 
Rica.” Columbia. F. de Onfs. 

Cestone, Josephine Elizabeth. “Machiavelli 
and the Spanish Siglo de Oro.” Columbia. 
A. del Rfo. 

Cobos, Rubén. “The New Mexican Spanish 
Copla.”’ Stanford. Juan B. Rael. 

Cohen, Martin A. “Courtly Love in the 
Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega.” 
Pennsylvania. Otis H. Green. 

Coll, Edna. “El sentimiento de la independen- 
cia en la literatura de Puerto Rico.” Colum- 
bia. F. de Onfs. 

Criminale, L. Rex. “England and Englishmen 
in the Artistic and Imaginative Literature 
of Spain, 1550-1680.” Princeton. R. S. Wil- 
lis, Jr. 

Croghan, Harold. “‘The Priest in the Works of 
Pérez Galdés.”’ New Mexico. F. M. Kerche- 
ville. 

Davis, Jack E. “A Study of the Vocabulary in 
El Periquillo Sarniento.” Tulane. Daniel S. 
Wogan. 

Dawson, T. L. C. “Symbolism in Pérez Gal- 
dés.” Toronto. Juan Cano. 

De Gaetani, Francis. “El habla y el estilo de los 
negros en la literatura espafiola e hispano- 
americana.”” Columbia. Tomds Navarro. 

Doherty, Rose Frances. “E] estilo renacentista 
de Antonio de Guevara.” Columbia. Tomds 
Navarro. 

Dowling, John C. “Saavedra Fajardo and the 
Decline of Spain.” Wisconsin. Mack Single- 
ton. 

Doyle, Eleanor J. “The Rabinal-Achi and the 
Maya-Quiché Theatre of Guatemala.” Tu- 
lane. Daniel 8. Wogan. 

Ellison, Fred P. “The Plantation Novel of 
Brazil’s Northeast.” California. Arturo Tor- 
res-R foseco. 

Fasel, Oscar E. “Religious Problems and Ideas 
in Unamuno.” Columbia. A. del Rio. 


Fernandez, Isabel. “The Nationalistic Spirit 
in the Works of Ricardo Rojas.” Wisconsin. 
E. Neale-Silva. 

Fluegge, G. R. “An Edition of Four Plays by 
Diego Sénchez de Badajoz.” Toronto. Ed- 
mund de Chasca. 

Fox, A. M. “A Study of the Plays of Lucas 
Fernandez with an Edition of Representa- 
tive farsas.”” Toronto. Edmund de Chasca. 

Garcia, Rosalinda E. “La pfcara en la novela 
del Siglo de Oro.”’ Columbia. A. del Rfo. 

Giliberti, Susanne A. “Influencia de la lengua 
espafiola en Italia.” Columbia. Tomds Na- 
valro. 

Goldenberg, Barbara B. “The Suefios of Que- 
vedo.” Columbia. Tomas Navarro. 

Goodell, Blanche. “The Dramatic Technique 
of Tamayo y Baus.” Wisconsin. Lloyd Kas- 
ten. 

Gordon, Bruce R. “French Influence in Mexico 
during the First Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Syracuse. Ernest R. Moore (up to his 
death). (Title changed: see list for 1948) 

Gray, Clarence Jones. ‘Herrera: agricultura.” 
Columbia. Tom4s Navarro. 

Greene, Alfred A. “Literatura filipina.” 
Columbia. F. de Onfs. 

Hebblethwaite, Frank P. “The Attitude of 
Contemporary Spanish American Writers 
(particularly essayists) toward Spain, 1895- 
1935.” Harvard. William Berrien. 

Henning, Eugene. “The Framework of the 
Spanish Cuento.”” New Mexico. F. M. Ker- 
cheville. 

Herman, J. Chalmers. “Don Quijote and the 
Novels of Pérez Galdés.” Kansas. W. H. 
Shoemaker. 

Hoard, Seth W. “Obra y vida de Antonio 
Pérez.”’ Columbia. A. del Rfo. 

Hubbell, John L. “José Marfa de Pereda.” 
Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Hulet, Claude L. “El significado de Carlos 
Guido Spano en la literatura hispanoameri- 
cana.” Michigan. Enrique Anderson-Im- 
bert. 

Hunter, William A. “An Analysis of Colonial 
Nahuatl Renditions of Three Golden Age 
Plays Attributed to Lope de Vega.” Tulane. 
V. R. B. Ocelschlager. 

Iannucci, James E. “Mass Nouns and Count- 
ables in Spanish.” Pennsylvania. E. B. Wil- 
liams. 

Jason, Howard McLean. “The Negro in 
Spanish Literature of the Siglo de Oro.” 
Columbia. Tomds Navarro. 
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King, Harry L. “Historical Themes in Argen- 
tine Literature.’ North Carolina. Sturgis E. 
Leavitt. 

Knox, Robert B. “Cultural Aspects in Santa 
Clara’s Quinquenarios.” Michigan. Irving 
A. Leonard. 

Kocher, Sister John Berchmans. ‘Continental 
Views of Contemporary Latin American 
Essayists.”” Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva. 

Laguerre, Enrique A. “El ensayo en Puerto 
Rico.” Columbia. Andrés Iduarte. 

Lasley, Marion M. “Evolucién de la formacién 
nominal en el espajiol antiguo.’’ Columbia. 
Tomds Navarro. 

Lax, Judith H. “Eugenio Sellés, His Life and 
Work.” Syracuse. Homero Serfs. 

Levy, Denah. “El lenguaje como factor de 
creacién literaria en Pérez Galdés.” Colum- 
bia. Tomds Navarro. 

London, Gardiner H. “Adverbial Clauses in 
the Works of Alfonso X.” Wisconsin. Lloyd 
Kasten. 

Luckey, Robert E. “Mariano Azuela as 
Thinker and Writer.” Stanford. Juan B. 
Rael. (Title changed: see list for 1946) 

Lynch, John F. “Social Phases Reflected in 
Guatemalan Colonial Literature.”’ Univ. of 
Washington. Carlos Garcfa-Prada. (Title 
changed: see list for 1948) 

Maggipinto, Francis. “Naturalism in Spanish 
American Fiction.” Stanford. Juan B, Rael. 

Marchand, Ligia. “Tirso de Molina: lo 
cémico.”” Columbia. Tomas Navarro. 

Maxwell, Henry J. “José Lins do Rego and the 
Novel of the Northeast.”’ Wisconsin. Lloyd 
Kasten. (Title changed: see list for 1947) 

Marsh, John O., Jr. “The Spanish Version of 
the Travels of Sir John Mandeville.” Wis- 
consin. Lloyd Kasten. 

Mazlish, Constance. “Ortega y Gasset.” 
Columbia. A. del Rfo. 

Mazzeo, Guido E. “Los jesuitas espafioles en 
Italia en el siglo XVIII.” Columbia. A. del 
Rio. 

Molinaro, J. A. “A Comparative Study of the 
Women Characters in the Italian and Span- 
ish Epic Poems from Boiardo to Lope de 
Vega.” Toronto. Ulrich Leo. 

Moritz, Ruth L. “Regionalism in the Spanish 
Novel of the Nineteenth Century.” Colum- 
bia. J. F. Shearer. 

Nelken, Zoila Ensefiat. “El tema maya en la 
literatura mexicana.” Tulane. Daniel S. 
Wogan. 

Nichols, Grace. “National Elements in the 
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Poetry of Guatemala.” New Mexico. A. R. 
Lopes. 

Nomland, John B, (Subject announced His- 
PANIA, XXXII, 156, has been abandoned; no 
new one yet chosen.) 

Ortiz, José R. “Various Treatments of the 
Negro Theme in Cuban Literature; with 
Special Stress on Afro-Cuban Poetry.” 
Michigan. Irving A. Leonard. 

Pagdén-Tomei, Eduardo. “La literatura de 
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LA DISCUSSION SOBRE EL EMPLEO DE LAS FORMAS 
VERBALES EN “ra” CON FUNCION DE TIEMPOS 
PASADOS DE INDICATIVO 
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Fué sin duda excelente la iniciativa 
que tuvo el Editor de esta revista cuando 
invit6 a los miembros de nuestra aso- 
ciacién a que emitieran opiniones res- 
pecto del problema del uso de las formas 
verbales en “‘ra,” planteado por mi en el 
articulo que con el titulo de “El empleo 
de las formas del subjuntivo terminadas 
en “ra’’ con significacién de tiempos del 
indicativo”’ publicé Hispanta (1). Merced 
a su invitacién leimos en esta revista los 
pareceres de tan distinguidos profesores 
como Leavitt O. Wright (2) y Dwight L. 
Bolinger (3). Ahora bien, la estimable 
intervencién de estos colegas me obliga a 
volver sobre el tema, para contestar 
preguntas hechas por ellos a las que, si 
he de proceder con la cortesia a que son 
acreedores, debo dar respuesta, y para 
puntualizar algunos fundamentos de mis 
opiniones que, precisamente por efecto 
de mi profunda conviccién, no expliqué 
suficientemente en mi anterior articulo. 

Estamos conformes, naturalmente, en 
cuanto a lo fundamental—la importancia 
del problema y la norma de uso de la 
forma verbal en “ra’”’—, aunque discre- 
pamos en algunos puntos. 

Para Wright la importancia del pro- 
blema consiste en que esta forma verbal 
tiene treinta ‘“funciones’’—y es cierto, 
aunque algunas de ellas no son cor- 
rectas—, pero, como Bolinger hace notar, 
el coeficiente de empleo de la misma es 
muy bajo. En efecto, segiin el recuento 
hecho por William E. Bull y sus ocho 
colaboradores en tan interesante labor 
(4), el coeficiente de frecuencia del 
imperfecto de subjuntivo entre los tiempos 
del verbo en el espafiol moderno es un 
1.649 por ciento. Como comprende las 


dos formas, “‘ra”’ y “‘se,’’ puede suponerse 
aproximadamente que a cada una le 
corresponde la mitad, y asi la forma en 
“ra” vendré a tener un coeficiente de 
empleo valorado en 0.82 por ciento, 
insignificante si se lo compara con el 
40.06 del presente de indicativo, el 18.70 
del infinitivo, el 12.14 del pretérito y el 
7.41 del imperfecto de indicativo. Por 
ello, para mi la importancia del problema 
estriba en que al invadir la forma “ra” 
(0.82%) la dilatada zona propia de los 
tiempos pasados del indicativo, que 
representan el 23.94 por ciento de la 
frecuencia del verbo, hard perder al 
idioma espajiol la claridad, la precisién 
y la diversidad de matices de sus formas 
verbales, que son valores muy preciados 
de mi lengua nativa. 

Coincidimos asimismo respecto de que 
la forma en “ra”? no debe emplearse en 
funcién de tiempos pasados del indica- 
tivo, si bien para algunos es arcaismo 
tolerable, aunque no aconsejable, su 
uso con significado de pluscuamperfecto. 
“But we never teach our students to do 
otherwise than recognize the infrequent 
appearance of this function,” dice Wright. 
También Bolinger reconoce que desde 
el punto de vista de la correccién gra- 
matical y de la estilistica mi posicién 
frente al problema est&é plenamente 
justificada. 

Se extrafia Wright de que yo proteste 
vigorosamente contra el empleo de la 
forma ‘“‘ra’”’ fuera de las normas grama- 
ticales y en cambio no me indigne igual- 
mente contra otras infracciones mucho 
mds absurdas que quebrantan la precep- 
tiva en cuanto al uso de los verbos. Y 
voy a explicar los motivos de mi actitud. 
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Por ser la lengua espafiola mi lengua 
nativa tengo para ella el mds profundo 
carifio filial; me inspira ademas la admi- 
racién que merece por constituir el ins- 
trumento lingiifstico de una de las 
civilizaciones m4s gloriosas de la historia 
del mundo. Todo lo que pueda aminorar 
su alta calidad o destruir las caracteris- 
ticas que viene poseyendo desde su 
Edad de Oro, me produce una reaccién 
sentimental de indignacién que no puedo 
ocultar. Y por ello protesto enérgica- 
mente contra el uso indebido de las 
formas en “ra,” ya que su generaliza- 
cién constituye una grave amenaza contra 
la estructura gramatical del verbo espajfiol. 
éPor qué? Ratifico lo que escribi al 
redactar mi primer articulo sobre este 
tema: ‘‘Si este monstruoso solecismo se 
extiende y llega a imponerse en el uso 
corriente, vendremos a tener en espatiol 
una sola forma verbal—en ‘‘ra’’—para 
todos los tiempos del pasado—del subjun- 
tivo y del indicativo—perdiendo ast la 
lengua su magnifica precisién y una gran 
parte de la riqueza de matices que ahora 
posee.” En cambio, esos otros dispara- 
tados solecismos que puedan encontrarse 
esporddicamente hasta en las obras de 
los buenos escritores, pero que nadie 
imita conscientemente y que no aspiran 
a crear tendencia lingiifistica, sdlo afean 
el articulo o el libro donde se hallan y no 
tienen consecuencia alguna para el por- 
venir de la lengua. Lamento que por 
ignorancia, descuido o error se incida en 
ellos, pero son solecismos sin transcen- 
dencia para el presente ni para el futuro 
desarrollo del idioma espafiol. Lo grave 
y peligroso son esos otros solecismos 
como los cometidos con el uso de la 
forma en “ra” para el indicativo, en 
favor de los cuales se invoca la excusa 
de su empleo en la Edad Media o en 
tiempos ya distantes, como si ahora 
volviéramos a utilizar los candiles de 
aceite para alumbrarnos sdélo porque a 
su luz lefia Don Quijote los libros de 
caballeria. 

Es por ello fundamental que establez- 


camos la exacta calificacién lingiiistica 
del empleo de la formas en “ra” con 
funcién de tiempos del indicativo. ¢Es 
un arcaismo tolerable? ¢Un uso correcto? 
¢Una desviacién dialectal? ¢ Una expresién 
de jerga? ¢Un solecismo censurable? Puede 
apreciarse una diferencia entre el caso del 
pluscuamperfecto—que algunos conside- 
ran como arcaismo tolerable, aunque no 
aconsejable, por derivarse la forma en 
“ra”? del pluscuamperfecto latino—, y 
el empleo de la misma en funcién de los 
demas tiempos pasados del indicativo. 
éCual debe ser la calificacién de su uso 
en estos casos? No se trata, evidente- 
mente, de una desviacién dialectal— 
aunque si es de origen dialectal en 
cuanto a los escritores nacidos en Galicia 
y a los hispanoamericanos influidos por 
la emigracién gallega—porque carece 
de circunscripcién geogréfica. Tampoco de 
una forma de jerga o germania porque 
no es privativa de un determinado grupo 
social o profesional, a menos que con- 
sideremos como grupo definido a los 
escritores llamados humoristicamente 
“plumfferos”, por tener esta palabra un 
relieve zoolégico, que atentan frecuente- 
mente contra la gramAtica. 

Pero, en definitiva ¢se trata de un 
empleo correcto o incorrecto? Parece 
procedente que al discutir una cuestién 
gramatical se consulte a los gramaticos, 
y no a los que simplemente escriben 
gramaticas sino a quienes estén undni- 
memente considerados autoridades en 
la materia por razén de sus profundos 
estudios y su acertado criterio. Veamos. 
La Academia Espafiola dice que “es 
censurable abuso” (5); para Bello “es 
arcaismo que debe evitarse” (6); segtin 
Cuervo “es abuso empalagoso” (7); 
Julio Casares opina que es “incorreccién 
condenada por todos” (8) y a juicio de 
Amado Alonso y Pedro Henriquez Urefia 
“sobrevive como afectacién y en general 
lo evitan los mejores escritores’”’ siendo 
mayor error ‘“‘con valor de simple pretérito 
de indicativo” (9). Por su parte, Julio 
Cejador tiene por muy loable el empleo 
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de la forma en “ra’’ como pluscuamper- 
fecto, pero “no asi el empleo de amara 
por amé, amaba, he amado, confusién 
en que han caido algunos’; y finalmente 
Rodolfo Lenz, refiriéndose exclusivamente 
al “ra”? como pluscuamperfecto, pues no 
habla de los demas tiempos, dice ‘que 
efectivamente se usa” y deja la califica- 
cién del uso a cargo de los profesores de 
estilo, sin emitir sobre ello opinién 
propia (10). 

Es evidente, pues, que las mas altas 
autoridades en gramatica espafiola se 
pronuncian en contra. Tanto los aca- 
démicos de la Espafiola, que en unién de 
Cejador, Casares y Amado Alonso na- 
cieron en Espafia, como Bello, Cuervo 
y Henriquez Urefia, que vieron la luz 
en Hispanoamérica. Hay, asi, en este 
punto perfecta coincidencia entre los 
gramAticos nacidos en paises de habla 
espafiola de uno y otro lado del Atlantico. 

Sin embargo, yo no considero suficiente 
y definitivo, aunque si muy respetable 
y valioso, el fallo de las autoridades en 
una materia lingiiistica. Cabe discutirlo 
y preguntar: ¢es su criterio fundado y 
acertado? Voy a examinar la cuestién, 
valiéndome precisamente para ello del 
magnifico estudio histérico-estadistico que 
con inteligente laboriosidad y notable 
erudicién hizo el profesor Wright, del 
cual transcribiré luego las cifras directa- 
mente relacionadas con el problema (11). 
Pero para la interpretacién de los datos 
quiero hacer previamente algunas breves 
observaciones: 

A) Que omitiré las cifras relativas al 
concepto de “‘Documentos Lingiiisticos,”’ 
porque refiriéndose colectivamente a los 
afios 1044-1492 no pueden contarse para 
cada uno de los siglos XII a XV en que 
tuvo efecto la evolucién constructiva de 
la lengua castellana. 

B) Que acepto la asignacién de fechas 
atribuida por Wright, aun cuando res- 
pecto de algunas obras haya discusiones 
respecto de la época en que se compu- 
sieron. 

C) Que en cuanto a los poemas y obras 
rimadas—especialmente a los Romances— 
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no puede olvidarse, al estimar su valor 
representativo de la lengua en uso, la 
importancia del efecto de las llamadas 
licencias poéticas al introducir las al- 
teraciones que el autor necesita en cada 
caso. 

De los cuadros estadisticos puede 
decirse muchas veces que “los Arboles no 
permiten ver el bosque” porque, efectiva- 
mente, es preciso reducir los datos de- 
tallados y las cifras absolutas a ntimeros 
relativos o coeficientes para apreciar 
mejor su significacién. Pues bien, del 
precedente cuadro, siguiendo las practicas 
de la metodologia estadistica, he ob- 
tenido los porcentajes del empleo de la 
forma en “ra” con funcién de indicativo 
y con funcién de subjuntivo para cada 
uno de los cuatro siglos del periodo 
reflejado, segin los datos estadisticos 
de Wright. Me ha parecido muy inte- 
resante observar las respectivas pro- 
porciones de uso, para deducir la tendencia 
lingiifstica a medida que se iba elabo- 
rando el idioma en su marcha hacia su 
cristalizacién en la Edad de Oro. He 
aqui el resultado: 


PORCENTAJES DEL EMPLEO DE LA FORMA EN 
‘ra’? COMO INDICATIVO Y¥ SUBJUNTIVO 


Indicativo..... 81.49% 


Siglo x11......... Subjuntivo.... 18.51% 
. Indicativo..... 77 .39% 
Siglo xmt......... Subjuntivo.... 22.61% 
; Indicativo..... 65.86% 
Siglo xiv......... Subjuntivo.... 34.14% 
* . OF 

Siglo xv.......... Indicativo..... 37.38% 


Subjuntivo.... 65.86% 


éQué demuestran estos coeficientes? 
Demuestran con toda claridad que la 
evolucién definida de la lengua castellana 
se traducia en el aumento progresivo 
del empleo de la forma en “ra” para el 
subjuntivo y en la reduccién también 
progresiva del uso de la misma para el 
indicativo. Asi el porcentaje del subjun- 
tivo va subiendo, entre el siglo xm y el 
xv, del 18%, al 22%, al 34% y al 65%, 
mientras que correlativamente desciende 
el porcentaje del indicativo del 81%, 
al 77%, al 65% y al 37%. Es evidente, 
pues, la corriente de traslacién del uso 
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de la forma en “ra” del indicativo al 
subjuntivo. 

Otra observacién de interés conviene 
destacar. Dentro de las cifras totales 
del empleo en funcién del indicativo 
corresponde al pluscuamperfecto el 61.21 
por ciento y a los demas tiempos el 


siglos, los porcentajes que resultan para 
los Romances aisladamente—26.06% en 
funcién de pluscuamperfecto y 73.94% 
para los demds tiempos pasados del 
indicativo substituidos por la forma en 
“ra’”’—son evidentemente anormales, por 
lo cual no pueden considerarse repre- 


ESTADISTICA DEL EMPLEO DE LAS FORMAS VERBALES EN “ra”? HASTA EL 
































SIGLO XV 
INDICATIVO 
FECHAS AUTORES NOMBRES one vuue- ae. ww -% 
Pen, | CUAM- | TOTAL 
recro | FE 
c. 1140 Cantar de Mio Cid 26 21 lj 2 4 
c. 1150 Roncesvalles 1 1 
c. 1230 Razén de Amor 3 1 1 2 
c. 1230 Berceo Santo Domingo de Silos 15 ll 2] 13 2 
c. 1230 Apolonio 24 18 1; 19 5 
c. 1230 Santa Maria Egipciaca 13 10 10 3 
c. 1250 Segura (?) Alexandre 143 64 9| 73)| 70 
c. 1255 Fernén Gonzdlez 76 28; 10| 38) 38 
c. 1250-1258 Antiguos Fueros 2 1 1 1 
c. 1289 Primera Crénica General 393 | 351 | 12 | 363; 30 
c. 1290 Tres Reyes de Oriente 3 1 1 2 1 
c. 1330 Juan Ruiz Libro del Buen Amor 43 9 2) 11] 32 
c. 1335 Juan Manuel Conde Lucanor 199 | 154 154} 45 
e. 1375 Poema de Yucuf 2 2 
ce. 1378 Lépez de Ayala Rimado de Palacio 199 32} 95 | 127 | 72 
ce. 1400 Crénica Rimada 8 2 3 5 3 
c. 1438 Martz. de Toledo | Corbacho 79 5 5| 74 
c. 1450 Romances (Primitivos) 291 41 | 198 | 239 52 
1400-1450 Cancionero del Siglo XV, 1 | 368 23 | 27| 5O0| 318 
1451-1500 Cancionero del Siglo XV, 2 157 11; 10} 21 | 136 
1491 D. de San Pedro | Arnalte a Lucenda 107 2 2 | 105 
1492 D. de San Pedro | C&rcel de Amor 106 1 1 | 105 
1499 Rojas La Celestina 139 1 1 | 138 
1500 Romances (Juglarescos) 342 93 | 182 | 275 | 67 





38.79, demostrando con ello la escasa 
proporcién del uso de la forma en “ra” 
fuera de la tradicién de su origen latino. 
Pero aun estos porcentajes hay que 
puntualizarlos. Si se excluyen las cifras 
de los Romances resulta un 76.32% para 
los casos de pluscuamperfecto y un 
23.68% para los demas tiempos pasados 
del indicativo. Comparadas con estas 
proporciones que podemos llamar gene- 
rales o predominantes en los cuatro 


sentativos de la realidad lingiifstica de 
la época. Asi, pues, la verdadera pro- 
porcién en los cuatro siglos examinados 
es, segtin dichos datos, de 76.32% para 
el pluscuamperfecto y el 26.68% para 
los demas tiempos pasados del indicativo. 

Quiz4 piensen los lectores, con mucho 
acierto, que conociéndose el nimero de 
casos en que, dentro del material estu- 
diado por Wright, se emplea la forma en 
“ra”? con funcién de indicativo, seria 








muy interesante recontar los casos en 
que, dentro de las mismas obras, se 
hace uso para los tiempos pasados de 
las formas normales que preceptta la 
gramatica. La comparacién de las cifras 
iluminaria el campo del problema al 
permitirnos valorar exactamente la ver- 
dadera importancia del empleo del “‘ra”’ 
como indicativo. No se ha hecho, que yo 
sepa, este recuento y no me siento con 
vocacién ni dispongo de tiempo para 
realizar semejente empresa. Pero hay 
elementos disponibles para hacer un 
cdleulo muy estimable. En efecto, cono- 
cemos los porcentajes de frecuencia del 
uso de los tiempos en el espafiol moderno 
por el valioso estudio de William E. Bull 
y sus colaboradores (12), y sabemos por 
el trabajo estadistico de Wright cual es 
el nimero total de casos de subjuntivo 
—‘‘ra” y “se’”’—que ha encontrado en el 
material que examiné. Por ello unas 
sencillas operaciones aritméticas nos da- 
ran las cifras probables del empleo de 
tiempos pasados del indicativo en las 
obras a que se refiere su labor. Se me 
diré que los coeficientes de frecuencia de 
los tiempos no son los mismos en el 
espafiol moderno que en la lengua de los 
siglos x1 a xiv. Y tal objecién no es 
infundada—aunque no conocemos la im- 
portancia cuantitativa de las diferencias 
y en ello radica el posible margen de 
error en los resultados del cdlculo. Pero 
de todos modos, como veremos, son muy 
significativos. 

Voy a explicar el procedimiento. En 
las obras que figuran en el cuadro esta- 
distico formado con los datos de Wright 
tenemos 5.110 casos de subjuntivo en 
“se”? y 1.306 casos de subjuntivo en 
“ra’”’, que suman en total 6.416 casos de 
imperfecto de subjuntivo. Ahora bien, 
segiin los porcentajes de Bull, por cada 
caso de imperfecto de subjuntivo hay 
14.5 casos de tiempos pasados del in- 
dicativo, de modo que una multipli- 
cacién nos da, con la certeza de la ley 
estadistica de los grandes ntimeros que 
es una probabilidad matematica, la 
cifra de 93.032 casos de tiempos pasados 
del indicativo para el conjunto de los 
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textos a que vengo refiriéndome. Como 
de estos casos hay 1.433 en que se empleé 
la forma en “ra”, quedan 91.599 para el 
uso normal de las formas verbales pro- 
pias de los tiempos pasados del indica- 
tivo. O lo que es igual, dicho en cifras 
relativas: en las obras examinadas por 
Wright se emplearon las formas normales 
de la gramatica en el 98.44 por ciento de 
los casos y las formas en “‘ra’”’ en el 1.56 
por ciento. El mismo cAlculo dard 
resultados mas exactos si al hacerlo se 
prescinde de los datos correspondientes 
a los Romances, cuya anormalidad o 
excepcionalidad en cuanto al empleo de 
las formas en “ra” es notoria, y asi 
tenemos que el uso de los tiempos pasa- 
dos propios del indicativo sube al 98.82 
por ciento, quedando reducidas las formas 
en “ra” a un 1.18. Reconozco que en 
estos cAlculos puede haber algtin error 
derivado de la diferencia entre los 
coeficientes de frecuencia del espaiiol 
moderno y los de la lengua castellana 
de los siglos x11 a Xv, pero cualquiera que 
sea la diferencia muy poco podra subir 
el coeficiente efectivo—si es que sube, y 
no baja—por encima de este 1.18 por 
ciento, que evidencia la escasisima im- 
portancia del empleo de las formas en 
“ra” con funcién de tiempos pasados del 
indicativo. 

éCual es la realidad lingiifstica en 
cuanto a este problema durante la Edad 
de Oro de la literatura espafiola? Wright 
examiné 117.135 lineas de Cervantes, 
32.586 lineas de Lope de Vega y 44.918 
del Lazarillo y de obras de Teresa de 
Jestis, Avellaneda, Inca Garcilaso, Que- 
vedo, Guillén de Castro, Belmonte Ber- 
mtidez, Calderén de la Barca, Tirso de 
Molina y Quifiones de Benavente. No 
encontré un solo caso de empleo de formas 
verbales en “ra” en funcién de tiempos 
del indicativo (13). Cuando la lengua 
espafiola llegé a la magnifica plenitud de 
su evolucién constitutiva y a producir 
con el Quijote la mejor novela de la 
literatura mundial, ya habia precisado 
las lineas de su definicién verbal elimi- 
nando aquel insignificante 1.18 por ciento 
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de empleo de formas en ‘‘ra’”’ para tiempos 
pasados del indicativo. 

Respecto del siglo xvi _ investigé 
Wright en las obras de Torres Villarroel, 
Lobo, Feijéo, el Padre Isla, Jovellanos, 
Cruz y Cano y Meléndez Valdés. Y es 
bastante para el siglo de la decadencia o 
“edad de plomo”’ de la literatura espafiola. 
Encontré 2 casos de “ra” indicativo en 


miento ya explicado—que para un periodo 
ya préximo es muy exacto—y resulta que 
frente a 10.352 casos de tiempos pasados 
de indicativo empleados gramatical- 
mente aparecen los 19 en “‘ra’’, represen- 
tando un 0.17 por ciento. 

La investigacién del profesor Wright 
en el siglo xrx proporciona los siguientes 
datos: 


ESCRITORES ROMANTICOS 




















: FORMAS EN “‘ra”’ 
AUTORES OBRAS EXAMINADAS ape ong 
ec a 
EE Sore Weeicisdnsivandicetvssuciawe 2.700 30 30 
Martinez de la Rosa....... Bosquejo Histérico........... 1.500 13 1 12 
Duque de Rivas........... Primeros Poemas............. 12.400 | 143 36 | 107 
Duque de Rivas........... Moro Expésito................ 16.690 | 196 47 | 149 
Duque de Rivas........... Ultimos Poemas.............. 4.700 93 3 90 
SR a. capi amence adbeiediee CER tcpheuedaiciescnwnad 2.300 83 83 
PC ctiaywcisesvenanee Margarita la Tornera......... 3.660 73 1 72 
Duque de Rivas........... | is és cconsee ne vcande 4.000 61 61 
Garcia Gutiérrez........... | ge ey 1.500 63 1 62 
EG ob date eeebenetake Sancho Garcia................ 3.500 46 46 
Ps iiees y jeu stadaet’ Doncel de Don Enrique....... 10.300 | 190 6 | 184 
Mesonero Romanos....... Escenas Matritenses.......... 6.000 56 2 54 











Jovellanos y 17 en Mélendez Valdés, 
15 de ellos en poesias. Los demds no 
incurren en este arcaismo. Tratdndose 
de los poetas—ya sean andénimos, como 
los de los Romances, ya conocidos como 
Meléndez Valdés en el siglo xvi y los 
romanticos en el x1x—es preciso tener 
en cuenta que, segtin el reconocido fuero 
de las licencias poéticas, alteran cuando 
lo tienen por conveniente tanto las 
normas gramaticales como el uso cor- 
riente de la lengua, y asi no vacilan en 
preferir las formas en “ra” si les es util 
para acortar el niimero de silabas de un 
verso (amara por habia amado), o para 
proporcionarse un asonante 0 consonante 
determinado (partiera, en vez de partta 
o de partié), o para cualquier otra 
necesidad de la versificacién, empleando 
muchas veces formas que no son admisi- 
bles en la prosa correcta. Desde mi punto 
de vista, y para valorar lo que representan 
estos 19 casos de “ra” indicativo del 
siglo xvi, hice el cAlculo por el procedi- 


Para apreciar el valor de los prece- 
dentes datos como expresién de la lengua 
del siglo x1x en el perfodo del romanti- 
cismo es preciso tener en cuenta lo 
siguiente: 

lo. Que en ellos predomina notable- 
mente el material poético. 

20. Que en el conjunto predomina la 
produccién del duque de Rivas, con 
37.790 lineas de un total de 69.250, o 
sea mas del 50 por ciento. 

30. Que en la produccién del duque 
de Rivas hay dos obras—los Primeros 
Poemas y el Moro Expésito—donde se 
encuentra un anormal predominio de las 
formas de “ra’’ indicativo. En efecto, si 
consideramos todo el resto de las obras 
romanticas examinadas por Wright— 
incluso los Ultimos Poemas y el Don 
Alvaro del propio duque de Rivas, donde 
sédlo se encuentran 3 casos de “ra” 
indicativo—vemos que en el total de las 
formas en “ra” hay 14 de indicativo 
(1.97%) y 700 de subjuntivo (99.03%), 
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mientras que en las dos obras menciona- 
das del duque de Rivas—los Primeros 
Poemas y el Moro Expésito—los por- 
centajes son el 24.48% para el indicativo 
y el 75.52% para el subjuntivo. La 
diferencia es enorme. 

Con estas aclaraciones puede estimarse 
la significacién del resultado del cAlculo 
del empleo del “ra” indicativo, que no 
pasa del 0.51 por ciento, quedando por 
tanto un 99.49 por ciento para las foasrm 
normales y gramaticales de los tiempos 
pasados del mismo modo. 

Si se excluyen del cadlculo las dos 
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obstante su medievalismo y sus tenden- 
cias arcaizantes, s6lo hacen uso del ‘‘ra’”’ 
indicativo en la insignificante proporcién 
del 0.07 por ciento y por tanto se valen 
de las formas gramaticales de los tiempos 
pasados en el 99.93 por ciento de los 
casos. 

Corresponden cronolégicamente al siglo 
x1x algunos datos de obras de Valle 
Inclan, Pérez Galddés, Valera, Pardo 
Bazan y Palacio Valdés, pero por tratarse 
de escritores que pertenecen a la litera- 
tura moderna los examinaremos en el 


grupo que sigue: 


ESTADISTICA DE LAS FORMAS VERBALES EN “‘ra’”” EN LA LITERATURA MODERNA 


























(XIX y XX) 
| INDICATIVO | 
FECHAS | AUTORES TITULO DE LA OBRA one | PLUS- aa “— 
| a | cuam- | TOTAL 
FECTO seas | | 
n.d. Valle Inclén Aroma de Leyenda 4 es FESS 1 
n.d. Valle Inclaén Cuento de Abril 18 3 3 15 
1903 Machado Paginas Escogidas 17 2 2 15 
1899 Valle Inclan Cenizas 19 19 
1904 Martinez Sierra Cuentos de Labios 16 16 
1905 Martinez Sierra Teatro de Ensuefio 17 17 
1907 Benavente Intereses Creados 97 97 
1916 Benavente La Ciudad Alegre 200 200 
1909 Benavente El Principe 27 27 
1905 Benavente Princesa Bebé 115 115 
1916 Quinteros 2A quién me recuerda? 7 7 
1908 Quinteros Las de Cain 36 36 
1920 Quinteros La Muela del Rey 6 6 
1857 Fernaén Caballero | Servilén un Liberalito 15 15 
1876 Pérez Galdés Dojfia Perfecta 147 ll 1 12 135 
1875 Valera El Pajaro Verde 17 1 1 16 
1895 Valera Juanita la Larga (4) 55 55 
1889 Palacio Valdés La Hermana San Sulpicio 54 3 3 51 
1904-5 Martinez Sierra Tres Cuentos 10 1 1 9 
1917 Azorin Pdginas Escogidas 73 3 2 5 68 
1919 Pio Baroja Zalacain el Aventurero 106 106 
1897 Pardo Bazén Pascual Lépez (4) 85 29 29 56 
1895 Valle Incla4n Femeninas 25 13 4 17 8 
1909 Valle Inclaén Cofre de Séndalo 17 7 2 9 8 
1900 Valle Inclaén Jardin Novelesco 20 2 1 3 17 
1925 Pérez Lugin La Casa de la Troya 168 60 60 108 














citadas obras del duque de Rivas donde 
éste emplea excepcionalmente el “ra’”’ 
indicativo en anormal proporcién, resulta 
que en el conjunto de los romdnticos, no 


No puede considerarse, evidentemente, 
el cuadro anterior como adecuada 


representacién de la literatura espafiola 
de fines del siglo xtx y principios del 
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Xx, puesto que en él se omiten escritores 
de tanto relieve como, por ejemplo, 
Pereda, Alarcén, Blasco Ibdiiez y Una- 
muno. He tenido que tomar los que 
figuran en el estudio de Wright, y los 
consigno por el mismo orden, pues no 
hay otros datos utilizables para examinar 
el problema de que estoy tratando. 

La primera observacién que cabe 
hacer cuando se pasa la vista por el 
cuadro, es la de que los casos de “ra” 
indicativo no pluscuamperfecto—que son 
los mas condenables—se encuentran en 
las obras de Valle Inclan, escritor gallego, 
(11 casos), de Galdés, (1 caso), de Azorin 
(2 casos), y de Antonio Machado (2 
casos). Este caso de Galdés y alguno 
mas que pueda encontrarsele no tienen otro 
valor que el de descuidos no frecuentes, 
muy excusables en escritor tan fecundo 
como fué el mas grande de los novelistas 
espafioles después de Cervantes. Los de 
Azorin pueden ser debidos a influencias 
arcaizantes quizi no advertidas por 
él. Los de Machado son notoriamente 
licencias poéticas para ajustar un verso 
consonante a ‘‘quisiera”’ y un asonante a 
“‘desvela.”’ Los de Valle Inclan, tanto los 
11 de no pluscuamperfecto como los 24 
de pluscuamperfecto, igualmente que 
los 29 de la Pardo Bazan y los 60 de 
Pérez Lugin se deben, como es sabido, a 
la influencia dialectal del ‘‘castellano”’ 
de Galicia, sujeto naturalmente a la 
interferencia de la lengua popular galaico- 
portuguesa, donde son frecuentes las 
formas verbales en “ra.” El caso de 
Valera, el de Martinez Sierra y los tres de 
Palacio Valdés son probablemente des- 
cuidos. 

Frente a este corto ntimero total de 
“ra” indicativo, ya veremos luego el 
enorme niimero de casos en que estos 
mismos escritores gallegos emplean las 
formas gramaticales propias de los tiem- 
pos pasados del mismo modo verbal. Y 
en el cuadro estadistico se aprecia a 
simple vista que Benavente, los Quin- 
teros, Fernan Caballero, Baroja y tam- 
bién Valle Incl4n, Martinez Sierra y 
Valera en otras obras se abstienen de 
emplear el “ra” indicativo. 


Haciendo uso de los coeficientes de 
Bull y colaboradores, que en este caso 
ofrecen resultados de gran seguridad en 
virtud de la ley estadistica de los grandes 
nimeros y puesto que se trata de idioma 
espafiol moderno, el cdlculo ya explicado 
nos dice que los escritores gallegos 
comprendidos en el cuadro emplearon las 
formas normales de los tiempos pasados 
de indicativo 11.121 veces en las obras 
mencionadas, cifra que comparada con 
las 124 formas en “ra” tabuladas por 
Wright equivalen al 98.70 y al 1.30 por 
ciento respectivamente. Pero evidente- 
mente la lengua literaria moderna no 
puede considerarse representada en Es- 
pafia sélo por escritores en quienes in- 
fluye su dialecto nativo, y por ello el 
c4lculo de frecuencia ha de _hacerse 
tomando en cuenta los gallegos y los no 
gallegos, incluyendo a todos los del 
cuadro estadistico. 

Tomando en consideracién todos los 
datos que para los escritores modernos 
ha obtenido Wright, resulta que hay en 
ellos 2.341 casos de imperfecto de sub- 
juntivo, a los cuales corresponden, segtin 
los porcentajes de Bull y sus colabora- 
dores, 33.944 casos de tiempos pasados 
de indicativo; descontando de ellos los 
148 de “ra,” quedan 33.796. Asi, pues, 
el coeficiente de empleo de formas de 
indicativo en “ra” seria un 0.43 por 
ciento, frente a un 99.57 por ciento de 
formas correctamente gramaticales, en 
el espafiol moderno. 

Pero el verdadero coeficiente es to- 
davia menor, pues la seleccién de textos 
hecha por Wright no se ajusta al criterio 
que los estadisticos llaman de ‘“‘pondera- 
cién” para elegir las ‘“muestras.” En 
efecto, no sdlo se omiten escritores tan 
importantes y fecundos como Pereda y 
Blasco Ib4fiez, sino que entre los incluidos 
figura Pérez Galdés con 7.200 lineas, 
mientras que de Pérez Lujin se examina- 
ron 11.000 y de Valle Inclaén 12.600 por 
ser ambos gallegos. Podriamos, pues, 
calcular que, si el estudio se hubiera hecho 
con estricta sujecién a las normas esta- 
disticas del procedimiento de “‘muestras,” 
el coeficiente de empleo de formas en 
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ra” para el indicativo habria sido in- 
ferior no ya al 0.43 por ciento, sino 
probablemente al 0.10 por ciento. 

Recapitulando lo que detalladamente 
he explicado, pueden establecerse las 
siguientes conclusiones: 

la. En el periodo de formacién de la 
lengua castellana—siglos x11 al xv—se 
aprecia un movimiento definido del uso 
de las formas en ‘‘ra,”’ que van pasando del 
indicativo al imperfecto de subjuntivo, 
aumentando la frecuencia de éste a 
expensas de la de aquél. Aplicando el 
coeficiente de correlacién de Pearson, que 
la metodologia estadistica utiliza para 
medir el grado de correlacién de dos 
fendmenos representados por series de 
tiempo—y éste es nuestro caso—he 
obtenido la cifra de 0.99. Si recordamos 
que los coeficientes superiores a 0.75 
indican la existencia de una correlacién 
bien marcada cuyo mdximo se cifra en 
1.00, claramente se aprecia que el de 
0.99 demuestra la existencia de una 
correlacién inversa, o de direccién opuesta 
entre los dos movimientos comparados, 
que se acerca al m4ximum posible entre el 
incremento del “ra” subjuntivo y el 
descenso del “‘ra” indicativo (14). Y 

2a. Que segtin se pone de manifiesto 
en el siguiente cuadro, el porcentaje de 
empleo del ‘‘ra’”’ indicativo ha sido siempre 
insignificante desde la Edad de Oro: 
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de Bello, de Cuervo, de Cejador, de 
Casares, de Amado Alonso y de Henriquez 
Urefia, reconocidos como verdaderas au- 
toridades en la materia. 

Cuanto vengo diciendo se refiere ex- 
clusivamente a la lengua espajiola re- 
flejada en los escritores de la literatura de 
Espafia. Y podria plantearse hipoté- 
ticamente esta cuestién: ¢dsigue la lengua 
de Hispanoamérica la misma norma de 
funcionamiento bioldgico? Yo no sé si 
hay alguien que piense en una restaura- 
cién arcaica, iniciada por los hispano- 
americanos, encaminada a restablecer el 
empleo de las formas en “ra” para los 
tiempos pasados del indicativo dedicando 
exclusivamente las formas en “se” al 
pretérito imperfecto de subjuntivo. Seria 
olvidar que nunca se ha vuelto atras la 
corriente de los rfios. Pero yo quiero 
examinar también este punto, pues fueron 
precisamente ciertas manifestaciones del 
“ra” ismo en Hispanoamérica la causa de 
que yo tratara el tema en las columnas de 
HISPANIA. 

Angel Rosenblat, del Instituto de 
Filologia de Buenos Aires, es actualmente 
uno de los eruditos que mejor conocen la 
lingiiistica hispanoamericana. Segtin su 
autorizado parecer, después de algunas 
desviaciones originadas por la reaccién del 
sentimentalismo politico de los primeros 
lustros de la independencia, el idioma de 


Siglos x11 al xv (computando todos los datos) ............. cc ccc eee c cece cece eee eeeees 1.56% 
acc s eri ccccccepiseevetetsesevveensseeeeseass 1.18% 
i eels de bod adde es eaeena vane een 0.00% 
ae tk bath ocebCn AORN oe Whe a rdeieRads p00e 049s vr kod cep aeadseneens 0.17% 
Siglo xrx. Escritores romdnticos (computando todos los datos) .......................5. 0.51% 
Siglo xrx. Escritores romdnticos (sin algunos poemas del D. de Rivas) ................. 0.07% 
Escritores modernos (xrx y xx) computando todos los datos .....................00005. 0.438% 
Escritores modernos (xrx v xx) excluyendo a los gallegos.....................60600005. 0.09% 


En vista de todo lo expuesto, creo 
poder afirmar que el sentido bioldgico 
de la lengua espafiola ha excluido bien 
definidamente las formas en “ra” de la 
funcién de los tiempos pasados de 
indicativo, y que por tanto est4 per- 
fectamente fundado el criterio gramatical 
de la Academia de la Lengua Espajiola, 


los hispanoamericanos ha ido volviendo 
hacia la corriente matriz de la lengua que 
estas naciones del Nuevo Mundo re- 
cibieron de Espafia. “América ha recibido 
el idioma espafiol no como una suma de 
fonemas, morfemas y semantemas, sino 
como un sistema orgdnico y coherente.” 
‘‘Vemos, pues, que, lejos de tender el 
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espafiol de América a la independencia 
lingiiistica, se orienta cada vez mas 
hacia la unidad.’’ Cierto que esta unidad 
no es la que podria derivarse de un 
absurdo imperialismo académico, en el 
que nadie ha pensado nunca, sino la 
unidad lograda por el desarrollo conjunto 
y armonico de la lengua en uno y otro 
lado del Atlantico. ‘‘Se espafioliza el 
espafiol de América, pero también el de 
Espafia se “americaniza,” dice certera- 
mente Rosenblat. No ve este distinguido 
lingiiista motivo alguno para temer una 
discrepancia sustancial entre la lengua de 
Hispanoamérica y la de Espafia. La 
corriente que él estima viva y progresiva 
es de intercomunicacién, coincidencia y 
unidad. Y precisamente respecto del 
imperfecto de subjuntivo y de las formas 
en “ra’’ expone un juicio muy rotundo: 
“El lenguaje hispanoamericano tiende 
también a la pérdida de las formas amase, 
tuviese, etc., del subjuntivo, reemplazadas, 
como en gran parte de Espajia, por las 
formas amara, tuviera, etc., del antiguo 
pluscuamperfecto de indicativo (15). No 
se percibe, pues, en los pafses de la 
América Espafiola tendencia hacia la 
eliminacién del ‘“ra’’ subjuntivo y el 
predominio del ‘‘se”’, sino mas bien hacia 
la reafirmacién del “ra’’ subjuntivo. Y si 
no hay una tendencia sistemdtica y 
biolégica hacia el “ra” indicativo ¢qué 
valor tienen los casos esporddicos que 
como los hongos después de la lluvia 
surgen en algunas zonas de la América 
Hispdnica? ¢No seria absurdo reafirmar 
la funcién subjuntiva de las formas en 
“ra”? y al mismo tiempo extenderla al 
indicativo, promoviendo asi una lamen- 
table confusién de modos y de tiempos? 
Por fortuna la realidad lingiifstica coin- 
cide, como veremos, con los dictados de 
la légica. 

Vamos al terreno de la _ realidad. 
¢Quiénes emplean las formas en “ra” 
para el indicativo en Hispanoamérica? 
éLos buenos escritores? No disponemos 
para contestar esta pregunta de un 
trabajo estadistico tan valioso como el 
que elaboré Wright respecto de la 
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literatura espafiola. A falta de él, habre- 
mos de conformarnos con “exploraciones.”’ 
Yo he releido ahora, no totalmente pero 
si en gran parte, las mejores novelas de 
Rémulo Gallegos, de Mariano Azuela, 
de José Eustasio Rivera, de Ricardo 
Giiiraldes, de Ciro Alegria, de Carlos 
Reyles, de Benito Lynch. No he encon- 
trado caso alguno de ‘“‘ra’’ indicativo. 
He querido investigar en textos no 
seleccionados por m{, y en una antologia 
preparada por distinguidos colegas nues- 
tros examiné cuidadosamente los trozos 
de prosa contempordnea tomados de 
Blanco Fombona, Manuel Ugarte, Garcia 
Calderén, Ricardo Rojas, Vasconcelos, 
Alfonso Reyes, Javier de Viana, Horacio 
Quiroga, Mariano Latorre, Manuel Rojas, 
y Lépez Albidjar (16). No encontré casos 
de formas en “‘ra’’ con funcién de tiempos 
pasados de indicativo. No recuerdo ha- 
berlos encontrado tampoco en obras de 
notables escritores hispanoamericanos que 
he leido recientemente. No quiero decir 
con esto que alguno de ellos no las emplee 
alguna vez por error o descuido, pero es 
evidente que no hacen uso de ellas siste- 
matica ni frecuentemente. Otros escritores 
de la América Espafiola no tan famosos 
como los mencionados, pero que escriben 
libros de interés y positivo valor literario 
con la misma correccién, se abstienen 
igualmente del ‘‘ra’”’ indicativo. En libros 
de escritores de tercera y cuarta fila, que 
interesen a determinado ntimero de 
lectores por motivos distintos del primor 
literario y del estilo, es donde tal vez se 
encuentren los casos esporddicos de 
“ra’”’ indicativo, si es que se encuentran. 
Con alguna frecuencia mds, sin que sea 
mucha, se encuentran quizi en los 
periddicos. Pero tratdndose de perio- 
distas hay que trazar unas lineas divisorias 

En la América Espafiola no tienen 
escuelas de periodismo. Quienes redactan 
los periddicos pertenecen a unas cate- 
gorias muy distintas y muy distantes por 
razén de su cultura. Unos son escritores 
de valia, verdaderos literatos que traba- 
jan en los periddicos como redactores o 
colaboradores. Algunos de ellos escriben 
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también libros—de novela, poesia, ensayo, 
historia, etc.;—otros se dedican exclu- 
sivamente a la labor periodistica, redac- 
tando para el diario los “editoriales,” 
los articulos de critica, de filosofia, de 
costumbres, de politica, de economia, de 
andlisis de los acontecimientos nacionales 
y mundiales, etc. Son, si se me permite 
el anglicismo, ‘“‘columnistas’’ distinguidos, 
que escriben siempre en un tono de gran 
elevacién intelectual y de _ indiscutible 
valor literario. Son periodistas por el 
estilo del argentino Gerchunoff, del perua- 
no Luis Alberto Sdnchez, del colombiano 
Eduardo Santos, del cubano Pastor del 
Rio, del mexicano Carlos Gonzalez Pefia, 
de tantos otros escritores del periodismo 
de altura que dejan en las hojas cotidianas 
verdaderas joyas literarias. No he en- 
contrado en ellos, naturalmente, casos de 
“‘ra”’ indicativo. 

Pero al lado de estos maestros del 
periodismo se sientan a la mesa de la 
redaccién los redactores de categoria 
inferior. Los que “hacen’’ las secciones 
de deportes, de cines, de vida social, de 
crimenes y sucesos, de oficinas del 
gobierno, etc., etc., o sea los que buscan 
las noticias y llevan las informaciones 
para llenar la mayor parte de los diarios. 
é€Qué nivel cultural tienen estos periodis- 
tas? Los hay de dos clases. Unos son 
personas que han cursado estudios, a 
veces universitarios, pero que aun escri- 
biendo correctisimamente no tienen pre- 
paracién para redactar articulos de valor. 
Mas otros son ‘“‘peones” de la pluma o 
“braceros” de la maquina de escribir, 
individuos que cuando mas asistieron 
unos afios a la escuela primaria y que 
con gran audacia “entran’’ a trabajar en 
un periddico por muy pocos pesos de 
salario. Son los “plumfferos,” y es 
precisamente en lo que ellos redactan 
donde puede encontrarse una relativa 
cosecha de “ra” indicativos. Y digo 
“relativa,”’ porque luego veremos que su 
frecuencia es muy pequefia. 

Hace diez afios que recibo y leo 
diariamente El Universal, considerado 
como el mejor diario de la ciudad de 
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México. Nunca encontré en su pagina de 
escritores, la tercera, un caso de “ra’”’ 
indicativo. Cierto que en ella colaboran 
regularmente periodistas tan distinguidos 
como Gonzalez Pefia, Luis Garrido, 
Fernandez MacGregor, Francisco Za- 
mora, Diaz-Soto y Gama, todos ellos 
profesores de la Universidad, y otros re- 
putados escritores. Lo mismo puedo 
apreciar en otros diarios hispanoameri- 
canos de diferentes paises, que me 
envian semanalmente por razén de mis 
colaboraciones. En cambio, cuando al- 
gunas veces al leerlos paso la vista por 
otras secciones, como las de crimenes, 
me entero de varios al mismo tiempo, el 
resefiado por el redactor y los que él 
comete contra la gramatica, si es de los 
que no saben escribir correctamente. 

Dando por cierto que en los periédicos 
de Hispanoamérica se encuentran algunos 
casos de “ra” indicativo ¢no podemos 
hacer algtin cadleulo de frecuencia que 
nos permita valorar la importancia del 
hecho? Creo que si. Conozco dos in- 
formaciones de naturaleza estadistica. 
La de Staubach y la de Wright. El 
profesor Staubach estuvo afio y medio 
en Colombia, ley6é varias revistas sema- 
nales, dos diarios fijos y tres mds ocasio- 
nalmente, y ley6 ademas treinta y ocho 
libros. En toda esa inmensa pirdmide de 
papel impreso—quizd mil quinientos pe- 
riddicos y los libros, que son millones de 
lineas—encontré solamente 130 casos 
de ‘‘ra’’ indicativo. Seria interesante saber 
cudntos millares de casos de empleo 
gramatical de los tiempos pasados de 
indicativo se contienen en semejante 
océano de letra impresa (17). Pero no 
podemos saberlo, ni calcularlo por falta 
de datos. 

La estadistica de Wright permite un 
cdleulo por el procedimiento que em- 
pleamos al tratar de los escritores de 
Espafia, utilizando los porcentajes ob- 
tenidos por Bull y colaboradores en 
cuya elaboracién se tomaron en cuenta 
obras literarias de la América Espaiiola. 

El profesor Wright examinéd un total 
de 570 columnas de tres diarios importan- 
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tes—La Nacién, de Buenos Aires, El 
Excelsior, de la ciudad de México y El 
Mercurio, de Chile—y otros tres de 
menor categoria. En conjunto encontré 
37 casos de “ra” indicativo. Pero como 
también reconté los de imperfecto de 
subjuntivo—“ra” y “se’—que suman 
434, y como por cada uno de éstos hay 
14.5 de tiempos pasados de indicativo, 
resulta que en las 570 columnas habria sélo 
un 0.58 por ciento de “ra” indicativo 
frente al 99.42 por ciento de formas 
gramaticales de tiempos pasados de 
indicativo. La frecuencia del ‘‘ra’”’ in- 
dicativo es tan pequefia en el periodismo 
hispanoamericano como en algunos textos 
literarios de Espaiia (18). 

¢Y en la lengua hablada? En “everyday 
conversation” o ‘common speech,” en el 
idioma vivo, esponténeo y normal de la 
intercomunicacién, en la lengua que em- 
plean los hispanoamericanos para hablar 
con sus familias, para entenderse en los 
negocios, para tratar con los amigos— 
es decir, en casa y fuera de casa — nunca 
hacen uso de las formas verbales del 
“ra”? indicativo. Estoy respecto de ello 
completamente de acuerdo con Wright: 
“As a corollary it should be noted that it 
is not logical to deduce from this second 
study that, since we have used this count 
to prove that the -ra subjunctive is com- 
moner in speech than the -se one, there- 
fore the -ra indicative is used in common 
speech, for it is not, although in oratory 
and formal public addresses it is frequently 
used” (19). En cuanto al “formal public 
address,” yo creo que emplean el “ra” 
indicativo los mismos que lo emplearfan 
también en sus escritos. Es un modo de 
expresién que corresponde a determinada 
situacién intelectual. ¢De ignorancia? 
Si, muchas veces de desconocimiento de 
las reglas, pues en Hispanoamérica, lo 
mismo que en Espajia, no se estudia 
suficientemente la lengua en los estable- 
cimientos de ensefianza, pero casi siempre 
la ignorancia de la gramAtica se complica 
con la afectacién pedante. Fundo esta 
creencia en el hecho de que los mismos 
que en un discursito o en un articulejo 


emplean el “ra” indicativo se abstienen 
de usarlo en su propia casa por temor de 
que la esposa y los hijos, al ofrle hablar 
de ese modo, se sonrian con expresién de 
burla y sorpresa, pues si naturalmente 
hay diferencias entre el estilo oratorio 
y el de la conversacién, casi nunca con- 
sisten en cambiar el tiempo de los verbos 
(20). Es ademés muy pertinente la ob- 
servacién de Bolinger de que habitos 
lingiiisticos que comienzan por afecta- 
cién se convierten por imitacién, y éste 
es el peligro, en prdécticas dominantes. 

Creo que con todo lo expuesto he 
contestado las observaciones y preguntas 
de los profesores Wright y Bolinger, asi 
como las que, al leer mi anterior articulo, 
se les hayan ocurrido a otros lectores. 

Como resultado del precedente estudio 
me parece que es posible formular y 
tener por muy fundadas las siguientes 
conclusiones: 

la. Desde la Edad de Oro de la litera- 
tura espafiola—y aun antes también— 
la frecuencia del empleo de las formas 
verbales en ‘“‘ra”’ con funcién de tiempos 
pasados de indicativo ha sido y es 
insignificante, tanto en los escritores de 
Espafia como en los de Hispanoamérica. 

2a. Los pequefios porcentajes de uso 
que hemos encontrado se deben, segtin los 
casos, a meros descuidos, a influencias 
arcaizantes, a una inclinacién dialectal o 
a un complejo de ignorancia y pedanteria, 
sin que hayan tenido el cardcter de 
tendencias populares ni colectivas. 

3a. En ningtin pais de habla espafiola 
—Espafia, Hispanoamérica, Filipinas,— 
se emplean las formas en “‘ra”’ con signi- 
ficacién de tiempos de indicativo para la 
conversacién ni para la correspondencia, 
y tampoco las usan los oradores cor- 
rectos y prestigiosos. 

4a. Los preceptistas que condenan el 
empleo de estas formas con funcién de 
indicativo interpretan fiel y acertada- 
mente el sentido biolégico y la constitu- 
cién propia de la lengua espajfiola. 

5a. La realidad histérica de que ni el 
habla popular ni los buenos escritores 
emplean estas formas antigramaticales 


i 
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las priva de todo cardcter de legitimidad 
lingiiistica—por ser el habla popular y 
la buena literatura la expresién genuina, 
auténtica y respetable de un idioma— 
convirtiendo las formas del “‘ra’’ indica- 
tivo en solecismos que tienen muchas 
veces la agravante de afectacién y 
petulancia. 

6a. Si bien su falta de rafz en la lengua 
hablada y su reducida frecuencia en 
la escrita privan a esta corruptela de todo 
valor biolégico, por tratarse de solecismos 
coincidentes y reiterados, y para los cuales 
hay al parecer quien halla disculpa, ha 
adquirido recientemente cierto cardcter 
de “peligrosidad” (21), derivado de la 
tendencia humana hacia el menor es- 
fuerzo de aplicar una sola forma verbal 
para todas las funciones de la accién 
pasada en el modo indicativo, aun cuando 
con ello se perjudique a la claridad de la 
expresién y a sus matices, valores que 
para las personas poco amantes de su 
lengua y escasamente cultas no tienen 
mucha importancia. 

é€Qué gravedad tiene el peligro a que 
aludo? Las investigaciones que he realiza- 
do desde que se publicé mi primer articulo 
hasta que redacto el presente—mediante 
consultas hechas a personas competentes 
de varias naciones de Hispanoamérica— 
confirman la opinién que antes expuse, 
al decir que no temo que la corruptela se 
generalice hasta el punto de destruir las 
esencias de la conjugacién de los verbos 
espafioles y espero que el genio de la 
lengua, presente siempre en el espfritu de 
todos los que tienen como nativo el 
idioma de Cervantes, terminar4 por 
rechazar y eliminar una manera de 
expresarse que es principalmente en los 
tiempos modernos una manifestacién de 
cursilerfa. Pero la reproduccién de mi 
citado articulo en prensa hispanoameri- 
cana demuestra que no soy el tinico en 
apreciar la necesidad de una actitud 
defensiva de la correccién en el uso de la 
lengua materna. 


HISPANIA 


NOTAS 


1. Véase Hispania, noviembre de 1947. La 
invitacién, pagina 495, dice asf: ‘‘The Editor 
of Hispanra has indicated an interest in the 
possibility of publishing a series of articles or 
letters on some such topic as this, in the 
hope of stimulating interest in expressing them- 
selves on the part of many Association members, 
most of whom tend to be silent, though none 
the less loyal, partners. I feel sure he will be 
glad to print replies and reactions to these two 
articles on this moot subject, even though they 
be short letters of comment, against the back- 
ground of actual teaching experience.” 

2. “‘The Spanish verb-form with the greatest 
variety of functions.’’ Hispania, noviembre de 
1947. 

3. “On the -ra form.” Letter to the Editor. 
Hispania, agosto de 1948. 

4. ““Modern Spanish verb-form frequencies.’ 
HIsPANIA, noviembre de 1947. 

5. Academia Espafiola. Gramdtica de la Lengua 
Espafiola. Edicién de 1931, 156. 

6. Andrés Bello y Rufino J. Cuervo. Gramdtica 
de la Lengua Castellana. Edicién de la Librerfa 
Perlado, de Buenos Aires, 189. 

7 Rufino J. Cuervo. Apuntaciones criticas 
sobre el lenguaje bogotano con frecuente refe- 
rencia al de los paises de Hispano-América. 
Paris, 1941, par. 319. 

8. Julio Casares. Critica profana, 1906, 68, 69. 
9. Amado Alonso y Pedro Henrfiquez Urefia. 
Gramatica Castellana, cuarta ediciédn, segundo 
curso, 156. 

10. Rodolfo Lenz. La oracién y sus partes, 
Madrid, 1920, par. 290. 

11. Leavitt O. Wright. ‘‘The -ra Verb Form in 
Spain.’’ University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, 1932. 

12. Art. cit. HisPpaANrIA, noviembre de 1947. 

13. Encontré Wright 3 casos de “‘ra’”’ indicativo 
en Cervantes, cuando cita versos de los Ro- 
mances, y otros 3 en Guillén de Castro proce- 
dentes de Romances también. La nica verda- 
dera excepcién dentro del siglo xvii se halla en 
la Historia de Espafia escrita por Mariana en 
latin y traducida por el mismo autor al espa- 
fiol. Aparecen en ella 42 casos de “‘ra’’ plus- 
cuamperfecto, que sin duda se deslizaron al 
traducir del latin. Pero ni la obra de Mariana 
puede considerarse representativa del espafiol 
de entonces, ni tales excepciones tienen otro 
valor que el de confirmar la regla. 

14. El coeficiente de correlacién de Pearson se 
calcula mediante una férmula que se traduce en 
un quebrado cuyo numerador es la ‘“‘Sigma”’ 
o suma de los productos obtenidos multipli- 
cando correlativamente las diferencias entre los 
términos de cada una de las dos series respecto 
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de su promedio aritmético, y su denominador 
el producto de multiplicar el ndmero de térmi- 
nos por las desviaciones ‘‘standard’’ de ambas 
series, entendiendo por desviacién “‘standard’”’ 
la raiz cuadrada del promedio aritmético de 
los cuadrados de las expresadas diferencias. En 
cualquier libro de estadistica se explica la 
férmula de Pearson y se da a conocer su aplica- 
cién: 
rxy 





T= 
No xdy 


15. Angel Rosenblat. La lengua y la cultura de 
Hispanoamérica. Tendencias lingilistico-cul- 
turales. Jena und Leipzig. Verlag von Wilhelm 
Gronau. W. Agricola. 1933. 

16. An Anthology of Spanish American Litera- 
ture. Prepared under the auspices of the In- 
stituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoame- 


ricana, by a Committee consisting of E. 
Herman Hespelt, Irving A. Leonard, John T. 
Reid, John A. Crow and John E. Englekirk. 
F. 8. Crofts & Company, New York. 1947. 
17. Charles N. Staubach. ‘Current variations 
in the past indicative uses of the -ra form.” 
Hispania, agosto de 1946. 

18. Leavitt O. Wright. ‘‘The indicative forms 
in “-ra” in Spanish America.”” Hispania, 1926. 
19. Ibid. 

20. Solamente el no uso del presente por el 
futuro y el empleo del futuro de subjuntivo 
pueden diferenciar en cuanto a los tiempos del 
verbo la composicién oratoria de la conversa- 
cién corriente. 

21. Permitaseme, en gracia a que es muy ex- 
presivo, el empleo de este término no inclufdo 
en el diccionario pero muy usado en los libros 
de derecho penal. 








MODERN SPANISH PLAYS PRODUCED IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1900-1947 


WituiaM V. JACKSON 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


One of the most notable features of 
recent Spanish literature has been the 
flowering of the drama, and the award of 
the Nobel Prize to Echegaray in 1904 and 
to Benavente in 1922 testifies to a de- 
velopment whose influence has extended 
far beyond the borders of Spain. The 
evaluation of the role of the modern 
Spanish drama in the United States 
would offer an interesting study in 
comparative literature. Two articles of 
some years ago shed some light on the 
problem: one, “English Translations of 
Spanish Plays,” by E. C. Hills (1), con- 
siders the question of popularity of 
Spanish plays in this country judged by 
the number of translations, while the 
other, “Spanish Drama on the American 
Stage, 1900—-1938,”’ by Florence Nicholson 
(2), deals primarily with the critical 
reaction to New York productions. Both 
articles include mention of earlier periods, 
especially the Golden Age. 

It is evident that further investigation 
is necessary to give us a fuller and more 
valid picture before we will be able to 
judge the significance of modern Spanish 
drama in the United States. This might 
include not only bringing the above two 
articles up to date, but also studying the 
role of the little theatre, the problem of 
translation, the effect of stars upon a 
play’s success, and additional inquiry into 
American critical response. 

The present study is intended to give 
a more accurate picture of the production 
of modern Spanish plays in this country 
by including in the compilation which 
follows not only commercial but also 
little theatre productions. It is limited, 
however, to Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
can authors since Echegaray and Galdés 
and covers the years from 1900 to 1947. 


Sources for the compilation fall into 
three main classifications: (I) Printed 
material, chiefly the Best Plays series, 
edited by Burns Mantle (3), and Variety; 
(II) Memorabilia in the Theatre Col- 
lections of the New York Public Library 
and the Harvard University Library; 
(III) Replies to a letter of inquiry sent 
by the author to leading college and 
university drama departments and to 
leading little theatres. Forty colleges and 
universities and nineteen little theatres 
supplied information; some of them, how- 
ever, reported no productions. The follow- 
ing table summarizes the compilation. Sec- 
ondary-school performances and produc- 
tions in Spanish are not included. 


AUTHOR PLAYS PRODUCTIONS 
Alvarez Quintero....... 6 39 
en iaecaene 1 
Benavente............. 6 12 
Echegaray............. 2 14 
Eichelbaum............ 1 1 
Garcia Lorea........ 7 17 
Guimeré......... ate ae 3 
Lépez Pinillos.......... 1 1 
Martinez Sierra........ 9 114 
Re ae eee 1 1 
Se arene 1 1 

NR iia ks canhans 37 204 


ALVAREZ QUINTERO, SeraFin and Joaquin 

El centenario (A Hundred Years Old) 
Produced by Gilbert Miller; starring Otis 
Skinner, Capitol Theatre, Albany, 1929, 
Harris Theatre, Chicago, 1929, Lyceum Thea- 
tre, New York, 1929, National tour, 1929-30, 
(title changed to Papa Juan for the tour); 
University of Wisconsin, 1939 

La Consuela (The Lady from Alfaqueque) Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, 1929; Pasa- 
dena Playhouse, 1944 

Fortunato (Fortunato) Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, 1917-18 season; Studio 
Players, Cambridge, Mass., 1932; Mills 
College, 1938, 1947 

Malvaloca (Malvaloca) Produced by the Equity 
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Players; starring Jane Cowl, Forty-Eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, 1922 
Majfiana de sol (A Sunny Morning) Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, New York, 1916-17 season; 
Amateur Comedy Club, Inc., 1917; Little 
Theatre of Mobile, 1922; Le Petit ThéAtre 
du Vieux Carré, New Orleans, 1922; Univers- 
ity of Kansas, 1925 (?); T. I. U. Players, New 
York, 1926; Civic Repertory Theatre, New 
York, 1929, 1935, both starring Eva Le Gal- 
lienne; Cornell University Theatre, 1930; 
University of Washington, 1932; Hedgerow 
Theatre, Moylan, Pa., 1932; Mills College, 
1935; University of Alabama, 1940-41 season; 
Experimental Theatre, Vassar College, 1945; 
Pine Manor Junior College, 1945; Brown 
University; Louisiana State University 
Puebla de las mujeres (The Women Have Their 
Way) Le Petit ThéAtre du Vieux Carré, New 
Orleans, 1929; Civic Repertory Theatre, New 
York, 1930; Gateway Players Club, Los 
Angeles, 1932; Carolina Playmakers, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1933; Mills Col- 
lege, 1933, 1939, 1946; Alabama College 
Theatre, 1934; Pasadena Playhouse, 1934, 
1947; Cornell University Theatre, 1936, 
Portland Civic Theatre, 1940; Brown Uni. 
versity, 1940-41 season; Bennington College 


Aus, Max 
Siempre se puede hacer algo (Margaret) Pasa- 
dena Playhouse, 1945 


BENAVENTE, JACINTO 

Campo de armifio (Field of Ermine) Powers 
Theatre, Chicago, 1922; Produced by Crosby 
Gaige, Mansfield Theatre, New York, 1935 
(both with Nance O’Neil) 

La gobernadora (The Governor’s Wife) Harvard 
Dramatic Club, 1920 

Los intereses creados (The Bonds of Interest) 
Produced by the Theatre Guild, Garrick 
Theatre, New York, 1919; Mills College, 1920 
or 1921; Produced by Walter Hampden, 
Hampden Theatre, New York, 1929; Western 
Reserve University, 1931; Alabama College, 
1932; Eldred Players, Cleveland, 1936 

La malquerida (The Passion Flower) Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, 1920; 
National tour, 1920-21 (with Nance O’Neil) 

El marido de su viuda (His Widow’s Husband) 
Produced by the Washington Square Players, 
Comedy Theatre, New York, 1917 

La noche del sébado (Saturday Night) Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, 1926 


Ecuecaray, Jost 

El gran Galeoto (The Great Galeoto; The World 
and His Wife) Produced by William Faver- 
sham, Hollis Street Theatre, Boston, 1907, 
Garrick Theatre, Chicago, 1908, Daly Thea- 
tre, New York, 1908-9; Buhler-Sabine 
Players, 1913; Produced by Edward Emery, 
Royal Theatre, Bronx, 1914; Cleveland Play 


House, 1925; Pasadena Playhouse, 1926, 1944; 
Repertory Theatre of Boston, 1927; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1928; Players of Sarasota, 
1934; Columbia (S. C.) Stage Society, 1939; 
Edinburg Junior College, 1942; Johns Hop- 
kins Playshop, 1946; Hillbarn Summer 
Theatre, San Mateo, Cal., 1947 

Mariana (Mariana) Republic Theatre, New 
York, 1902 (One of the plays given by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in three weeks of reper- 
tory.) 

EIcHELBAUM, SAMUEL 


Péjaro de barro (Bird of Clay) Pasadena Play- 
house, 1945 


Garcia Lorca, FEDERICO 

El amor de Don Pimpirlin (Don Perlimplin 
and Belissa) Bennington College, 1942 
Asi que pasen cinco afios (If Five Years Pass) 
Produced by the Jane Street Co-operative, 
Provincetown Playhouse, New York, 1945 
Bodas de sangre (Bitter Oleander; Blood Wed- 
ding) Produced by the Neighborhood Play- 
house, Lyceum Theatre, New York, 1935; 
Bennington College, 1940; Experimental 
Theatre, Vassar College, 1945; [New Stages, 
Inc., New York, 1949] 

La casa de Bernarda Alba (The House of Ber- 
narda Alba) Pasadena Playhouse, 1947; 
Mills College, 1947; Produced by John 
Houseman, Coronet Theatre, Los Angeles, 
1947 

Dofia Rosita, la Soltera (Dofia Rosita, The 
Spinster) Harvard Dramatic Club, 1943; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1945; 
[University of Texas, 1948] 

Yerma (Yerma) Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago, 1947; Pasadena Playhouse, 1947 
La zapatera prodigiosa (The Shoemaker’s 
Prodigious Wife) Harvard Dramatic Club, 
1941; Johns Hopkins Playshop, 1942; Pasa- 
dena Playhouse, 1947; University of Minn- 
esota, 1947; Syracuse University 


Guimeri, AncEL 

Maria Rosa (Maria Rosa) Produced by F. C. 
Whitney, Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, 1914 

Tierra baja (Marta of the Lowlands) Produced 
by Harrison Grey Fiske, Manhattan Theatre, 
New York, 1903, Garden Theatre, New York, 
1908 (Revival); Pasadena Playhouse, 1946 


Lépez PINILLos, José 

El caudal de los hijos (Forbidden Roads) Pro- 
duced by Walter O. Lindsey, Liberty Thea- 
tre, New York, 1921 


Martinez Srerra, GREGORIO 

Cancién de cuna (The Cradle Song) Staged by 
Augustin Duncan, Times Square Theatre, 
New York, 1921; Produced by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, starring Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, 1926-27, 1927-28, 1928-29 seasons, 
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National tour, 1927-28 season, Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, 1934 (Revival during 
Miss Le Gallienne’s engagement of L’Aiglon) ; 
Idler, Radcliffe College, 1924; Mills College, 
1927; Alabama College Theatre, 1927-28, 
1930-31, 1936-37 seasons; University of 
Missouri, 1927, 1929; Houston Little Theatre, 
1928, 1947; Dallas Little Theatre, 1928-29 
season; Cornell University Theatre, 1930, 
1931; Playhouse, University of Oklahoma, 
1930; University of Illinois, 1930; Fairmont 
(West Virginia) Community Playhouse, 1931; 
Northwestern University Theatre, 1931, 1934; 
University Players of Morehouse College, 
Spelman College and Atlanta University, 
1932; DePauw University, 1933; Pasadena 
Playhouse, 1933, 1935; Little Theatre of 
Austin, 1934; Cleveland Play House, 1934; 
Westchester (N. Y.) Playhouse, 1934; Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 1935; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1935; Little Theatre 
of Shreveport, 1935-36 season; American 
Academy of Dramatic Art, New York, 1936; 
Peterborough (N. H.) Players, 1936; Sarah 
Lawrence College, 1936; Portland Civic 
Theatre, 1936; Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago, 1937; Detroit Federal Theatre 
(W. P. A.), 1987; Barter Theatre, Abingdon, 
Va., 1937; Dramatic Association, Hollins 
College, 1938; Allegheny College, 1939; 
College of New Rochelle, 1939; University 
of Alabama, 1939, 1944; Little Theatre of 
Charlotte, 1939; Nu-Art Players, New York, 
1940; Feagin School of Dramatic Art, New 
York, 1940; Marshalltown (Iowa) Commun- 
ity Theatre, 1940 (?); University of Kansas, 
1940; Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, 1941; Houston Community Players, 
1941; Intermont College, 1941-42 season; Palo 
Alto Community Players, 1941-42 season; 
University Civic Theatre, Denver, 1942; 
Georgia State College for Women, 1942; 
Bucknell University Junior College, 1942-43 
season; Pittsburgh Playhouse, 1943; Kendall 
Community Playhouse, Des Moines, 1943; 
Showboat Theatre, University of Washing- 
ton, 1943; Summer Theatre, Atlanta Univers- 
ity, 1943; Louisiana State University, 1943; 
University of Wisconsin, 1943; Carolina Play- 
makers, University of North Carolina, 1944; 
Miami University, 1945; Exeter (N. H.) Play- 
ers, 1945; Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, 
8. C., 1946; E-52 Players, University of 
Delaware; Wilmington (Del.) Drama League; 
Brown University 

Los dos pastores (The Two Shepherds) North- 
western University Theatre, 1931; Pasa- 
dena Playhouse, 1934; Fordham University 
Theatre 


El enamorado (The Lover) Pasadena Play- 
house, 1933 

La mujer del héroe (Wife to a Famous Man) 
Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa., 1932, 
1933, 1934 and 1937 (Repertory); Bennington 
College, 1943 

Navidad (Holy Night) Curtain Club, Univers- 
ity of Texas, 1934; Theatre of Youth, Federal 
Theatre Project, Labor Stage, New York, 
1936; Federal Theatre Project, Chicago, 
1937; New Haven State Teachers College, 
1945; Pine Manor Junior College, 1945; 
Little Theatre, Virginia State College for 
Negroes, 1945; Mercyhurst College, 1946; 
Mount Marty Junior College, 1946 
Primavera en otofio (Spring in Autumn) Pro- 
duced by Arthur J. Beckhard; starring 
Blanche Yurka, Beach Playhouse (West 
Falmouth, Mass.), 1933; Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, 1933; Henry Miller Theatre, New 
York, 1933; Produced by Arthur J. Beckhard, 
Santa Barbara, California, 1937-38 season, 
Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa., 1934 
El reino de Dios (The Kingdom of God) Pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert; starring Ethel Barry- 
more, Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, 
1928-29 season, National tour, 1929-30 season 
(in these engagements Miss Barrymore 
played The Kingdom of God and The Love 
Duel); University of Virginia, 1931; Peter- 
borough (N. H.) Players, 1937; Boar’s Head, 
Syracuse University, 1938; Paper Mill Play- 
house, Millburn, N. J., 1938; University 
Civic Theatre (Denver), 1944; Catholic 
University of America 

Suefio de una noche de agosto (The Romantic 
Young Lady) Produced by David Belasco 
and Charles Frohman, New National Thea- 
tre, Washington, 1921; Henry Jewett’s 
Repertory Company, Copley Theatre, Bos- 
ton, 1923; Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago, 1926; Brooklyn Heights Players, 
1926; Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, 
1926; Little Theatre of Mobile, 1926; Univers- 
ity of Illinois, 1926; Le Petit Thédtre du 
Vieux Carré, New Orleans, 1927; Newport 
Casino Theatre Festival, 1927; Cornell 
University Theatre, 1929; Elverhoj Theatre, 
Milton-on-Hudson, New York, 1929; Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse, 1928-29, 1941-42 sea- 
sons; Little Theatre Guild, Altoona, Penn., 
1930; University of Kansas, 1930; University 
Civic Theatre (Denver), 1935; Sarah 
Lawrence College, 1937; Northwestern Uni- 
versity Theatre, 1940; Portland Civic Thea- 
tre, 1941; Bucks County Playhouse, Philadel- 
phia, 1942; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
1945; Brown University; Paper Mill Play- 
house, Millburn, N. J. 

Tridngulo (Take Two From One) Pasadena 
Playhouse, 1936 
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PemAn, Jos& M. 
El divino impaciente (A Saint in a Hurry) 
Fordham University Theatre 
SANCHEZ, FLORENCIO 
M’ hijo el Dotor (The Quack Doctor) University 


of Wisconsin, 1942 
NOTES 


1. Hispanta, m1, 2 (March, 1920), 97-108. 
Reprinted in Hispanic Studies, by Elijah 


Clarence Hills (The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, 1929), 129-143. The ‘‘Cata- 
logue of English Translations of Spanish 
Plays”’ was first published in Romanic Review 
x, 3 (July-September, 1919), 263-273. 

2. Hispania, xx, 2 (May, 1939), 135-144. 
3. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., published 
annually, 1920-25; New York: Dodd, Mead, 
published annually since 1926. 











MORE CERVANTINE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Victor R. B. OELscHLAGER 
Newcomb College of Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


One of the finest recent instruments of 
Cervantine scholarship, R. L. Grismer’s Cer- 
vantes: A Bibliography (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1946), remains to my knowledge 
unreviewed and, what is harder to explain, 
was conspicuously absent from the select bib- 
liographies appended to the two quadricen- 
tennial volumes of Bell and Flores-Ben- 
ardete (1). Yet Professor Grismer’s work is 
really the one indispensably useful and all- 
but-exhaustive contribution which has been 
made to Cervantine research for some years. 
Except for certain acknowledged omissions 
indicated in his Preface (“No attempt has 
been made to catalog the innumerable edi- 
tions of the various works of Cervantes’”’— 
p. 5), Professor Grismer has provided us with 
a well-indexed bibliography which largely re- 
places Ford-Lansing (2) as an efficient and 
reliably accurate research tool (3). 

With a hopeful eye to a revised edition 
which may be contemplated for the near 
future the following addenda (and occasional 
errata) are suggested as a small contribution 
to an invaluable and monumental bibli- 
ographical enterprise. The first list indicates 
some rectifications of and additions to the 
Grismer text which are offered here in the 
interests of a greater measure of completeness. 
The second list is composed of such new titles 
as have come to the writer’s attention since 
Grismer’s bibliography was published (August 
1946) and is intended as a nucleus for a second 
edition which all serious Cervantists hope 
will be forthcoming. 


A. Omissions AND Errata 1n GRISMER 
TExT 


Adams, N. B., The Heritage of Spain: An In- 
troduction to Spanish Civilization. New York: 
Holt, 1943 (1945), ch. xvit. 

Armas y Cardenas, José de, Cervantes y el 
Quijote. La Habana: Publicaciones del Mi- 
nisterio de Educacidén, Direccién de Cultura, 
1945. 

Bates, M. J., ‘‘Discrecién’’ in the Works of 
Cervantes. Washington: Catholic University 
Press, 1945. Review: Joaquin Casalduero, 
Hispanic Review, x1v, 2, April 1946, 178-80. 


Bérquez Solar, A., ‘‘Del dolor del Quijote,” 
Anales de la Universidad de Santiago de Chile, 
exvii, 1905, 171-88. 

Buck, Philo M., Jr., An Anthology of World 
Literature, revised edition. New York: 
Macmillan, 1940 (1945), 566-621. 

Casalduero, Joaquin, Sentido y forma de las 
Novelas ejemplares. Buenos Aires: Revista 
de Filologia Hispénica, Anejo I, 1943. Re- 
view: J. E. Gillet, Hispanic Review, xiv, 
2, April 1946, 173-9. 

Castro, Américo, Cervantes et l’ambiance de la 
Contre-Réforme. La captivité a4 Alger. Alger, 
1932. 

—., “Los prélogos al Quijote,’”’ Revista de 
Filologia Hispénica, 111, 4, Octubre—Diciem- 
bre 1941, 313 (not 314)-338. 

Cide Hamete Benengeli, Libros que enloque- 
cieron a D. Quijote. Juventud de D. Alonso 
de Quijano con una extensa bibliograffa 
de los libros existentes en la biblioteca de 
D. Quijote, mds las dos historias completas 
de ‘“‘Tablante de Ricamonte” y ‘Orlando 
Furioso”’ (no place or date given, but listed 
as item no. 7747 of Revista de Filologia Es- 
pafiola, v1, 1919, 226). 

Clark, B. H., European Theories of the Drama. 
Stewart and Kidd, 1918, 79-95. 

Crawford, J. P. W., ‘Again the Cuestién de 
amor in the Early Spanish Drama,”’ Hispanic 
Review, 1, 4, October 1933, 319-22. 

Czaké, Ambrosio, Don Quijote: A Commentary. 
Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1943. 

Erssa (pseudonym), Cervantes. Barcelona: 
Sopena, 1941. 

Escobar, J. I., Apuntes para un estudio sobre 
el sujeto del ‘‘Quijote’’: Ensayo. Bogoté, 1939. 

Espina de Serna, Concepcién, Mujeres del 
Quijote. Edited with notes and vocabulary 
by Wilhelmina M. Becker. Critical intro- 
duction by Federico de Onis. New York: 
Heath, 1931. 

Espinosa, A. M., Historia de la literatura es- 
pafiola: Breve resumen. New York: Oxford, 
1939 (1945), chs. xxv-xxvI. 

Farinelli, Arturo, ‘‘Cinco novelas de Cervantes 
impresas sobre hojas de corcho,” Crénica 
Cervantina, tv, 1933, 346. 

Ferraz y Castén, Vicente, Ana Franca: La 
visién del Quijote. Madrid, 1943. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James, Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra: Resefia documentada de su vida. 
Buenos Aires: Bajel, 1944. 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James, ‘‘Miguel de Cervan- 
tes Saavedra,’’ traducido al espafiol por G. 
Mandujano y M. del R. Godoy, Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile, cxxxvi, 1915, 59-128, 
395-439. 

Ford, J. D.M., and C. T. Keller, eds., A Critical 
Bibliography of Editions of the ‘‘ Don Quijote’”’ 
printed between 1605-1917, compiled and de- 
scribed by Juan Sufié Benages and Juan 
Sufié Fonbuena, continued to 1937 by first 
of these authors and now edited by . . . Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1939. 

Ford, J. D. M., and Ruth Lansing, Cervantes: 
A Tentative Bibliography . . . Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Review: 
H. W. Taylor, Modern Philology, xx1x, 1932, 
379-81. 

Fucilla, Joseph G., “Italian Cervantiana (not 
Cervantina),’’ Hispanic Review, II, 3, July 
1934, 235-40 (not 241-8). 

Garcia Soriano, Justo, Los dos ‘‘don Quijotes’’ : 
Investigaciones acerca de la génesis de ‘‘El 
ingenioso hidalgo”’ y de quién pudo ser Avella- 
neda. Toledo, 1944. Review: Juan Bautista 
Avalle Arce, Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1, 1, Julio-Septiembre 1947, 92-95. 

Garciasol, Ramén de, Vida heroica de Miguel 
de Cervantes. Madrid: Nacional, 1944 (Bre- 
viarios de la Vida Espajiola). 

Givanel i Mas, Joan, Caiélogo de la coleccién 
cervantina de la Biblioteca Central de la 
Diputacién de Barcelona. Barcelona, Tomos 
I, 11, 111, 1941-1947. (1v in preparation). 

Goffic, Ch. le, ‘‘Shakespeare y Cervantes en 
Iprés,’’ Revista Quincenal, v1, Madrid, 1918, 
338942 


Gonzdlez Ruiz, Nicolés, Cervantes, Shakespeare. 
Barcelona, 1945. 

Goyanes, J., Tipologia de El Quijote: Ensayo 
sobre la estructura psicomdtica de los persona- 
jes de la novela. Prélogo de G. Marafién. 
Madrid, 1932 (1937). 

Guiraldos, F., La verdad sobre el falso Quijote. 
Barcelona, 1940. 

Gutiérrez-Noriega, Carlos, La contribucién de 
Miguel Cervantes a la psiquiatria. Lima: 
Lumen, 1944. 

Guzmén Esponda, Eduardo, “‘Quijotes y edi- 
ciones,’’ Anuario de la Academia Colombiana 
de la Lengua, 1x, Bogotd, 1941-1942, 320-8. 

Haedo, Diego de, Topografia e historia general 
de Argel... Madrid: R. Velasco, 1, 1927; 1, 
111, 1929 (Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espafioles, 
Segunda Epoca, 111, v, v1). 

Herrero-Garcia, M., Estimaciones literarias del 
siglo xvil. Madrid, 1930, ch. v. Review: F. 
Courtney Tarr, Hispanic Review, 1, 2, April 
1933, 168-71. 

Jarnés, Benjamin, Cervantes: Bosquejo bio- 
grafico. México, 1944. 


Karl, L., ‘‘Cervantes als Dichter,”’ Zeitschrift 
fir romanische Philologie, xtvu1, Halle, 1928, 

F 139-41. 

Krutch, Joseph W., Five Masters: A Study 
in the Mutations of the Novel. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1930, 
61-105. 

Lister, John T., ‘A Comparison of Two Works 
of Cervantes with a Play by Massinger,”’ 
Hispania, v, 1922, 133-40. 

Lumbreras, Pedro, Lecciones del Quijote. Valen- 
cia: Rosas y Espinas, 1932. 

Maeztu, Ramiro de, Don Quijote, Don Juan y 
la Celestina. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1926 
(Coleccién Contempordénea); Buenos Aires- 
México: Austral, 1926; Buenos Aires, 1938, 
1941, 1945. 

Mann, Tomas, A bordo con Don Quijote. Buenos 
Aires: Losada, 1943. 

Martinez Ruiz, José, La ruta de don Quijote. 
Buenos Aires: Losada (not Lozada), 1938, 
1941, 1944. 

Marroquin, Pedro, El dolor en la vida de Cer- 
vantes. Madrid, 1943. 

Menéndez Pidal, R., Cervantes y el ideal caba- 
lleresco. Madrid, 1942, 1948. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M., San Isidoro, Cervantes, 
y otros estudios. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 
Austral, vol. 251, 1944. 

Mérimée, Ernest, and 8. G. Morley, A History 
of Spanish Literature. New York: Holt, 
1930, 254-5, 290-1, 295-313. 

Navarro y Ledesma, Francisco, El ingenioso 
hidalgo Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra: Sucesos 
de su vida. Buenos Aires-México: Espasa- 
Calpe, Austral, vol. 40, 1944. 

Northup, G. T., ‘“‘Caballo de Ginebra,’ Modern 
Philology, xvi, 1920, 37-41 (157-61). 
——, An Introduction to Spanish Literature. 
Chicago: 2nd edition, University of Chicago 

Press, 1936 (1945), ch. xv. 

Novitsky, Pavel I., Cervantes and Don Quijote. 
New York, 1936. 

Peralta Maroto, Rafael, Cosas del Quijote: 
Comentarios y articulos sobre puntos obscuros 
del Quijote. Madrid, 1944. 

Pérez, Daniel B., Cervantes y sus obras. Escuela 
Industrial de la Bacién de Rosario, 1916. 

Pérez de Ayala, Ramén, ‘‘Don Quijote en el 
extranjero,’”’ El Ateneo de Madrid, 1905, 
361-80. 

Pfandl, Ludwig, Historia de la literatura nacio- 
nal espafiola en la Edad de Oro, traduccién 
del alema&n por el Dr. Jorge Rubié Balaguer. 
Barcelona: Sucesores de Juan Gili, 1933, 83, 
106, 125-9, 280, 321-9, 334-53, 487-92. 

Portnoff, George, ‘‘Cervantes and Dostoyev- 
sky,’’ Modern Language Forum, x1x, 1934,80-6. 

Puerta Flores, I., Una sana interpretacién de 
Cervantes. Caracas, 1936. 
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Ras, Aurelio, Refleriones sobre el ‘‘Quijote.”’ 
Madrid, 1945. 

Rennert, Hugo A., The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances. Philadelphia, 1912. 

Rodriguez Marin, Francisco, ed., El ingenioso 
hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. Nueva 
edicién critica. Madrid: Revista de Archivos, 
1916-1917, 6 vols. Review: P. de Mugica, 
Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, Halle, 
38 (not 33), 1917, 722-6. 

Rossi, Gaetano, Don Chisciotte de la Mancia: 
Dramma giocoso per musica in due atti, 
musica nuova del Sig. Pietro Generali. n. d. 
(c. 1780). 

Sanjurgo, Carmela Eulate, La mujer en la his- 
toria. Sevilla, 1915. 

Schevill, Rudolph, ‘“‘Erasmus and the Fate of 
a Liberalistic Movement Prior to the 
Counter-Reformation,’’ Hispanic Review, v, 
2, April 1937, 103-23. 

Singer, Armand E., ‘‘The Literary Progeny 
of Cervantes’ El licenciado Vidriera,’’ West 
Virginia University Bulletin, Philological 
Papers, v, 59-72. 

Smith, Robinson, translator: Miguel de Cer- 
vantes, The Visionary Gentleman Don Quijote 
de la Mancha. 3rd edition with life of Cer- 
vantes, notes, and appendices. New York: 
The Hispanic Society of America, 1932, 2 
vols. Review: W. Wurzbach, Zeitschrift fir 
romanische Philologie, tv11, 1937, 772-7. 

—, The Life of Cervantes. London, 1914. 

Sufié Benages, Juan, El ingenioso hidalgo Don 
Quijote de la Mancha. Edicién comentada 
con un prélogo, vida de Cervantes, notas e 
{indice de refranes, frases, mdximas, aforis- 
mos, libros de caballerfas y demas obras, 
nombres propios, etc. Barcelona: Iberia, 
Joaquin Gil, 1932, 2 vols. Review: Sedé 
Peris-Mencheta, Crénica Cervantina, 111, 
1932, 262-6. 

Tomés, Mariano, Vida y desventuras de Miguel 
de Cervantes. Barcelona: Juventud, 1933 
(1941?). 

Unamuno, Miguel de, Vida de Don Quijote y 
Sancho, segtin Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
explicada y comentada. Buenos Aires: Aus- 
tral, vol. 33, 6. ediciédn, 1945. 


B. Some New Titwes (1946-1949) 


Adams, N. B., Espafia: Introduccién a su civili- 
zacién. New York: Holt, 1947, ch. xvi. 
Alarco Maso, Emilio, Don Quijote de Valencia 

cara al mar. Madrid ?, 194?. 

Alonso, Amado, ‘‘Don Quijote no asceta, pero 
ejemplar caballero y cristiano,’”’ Nueva Re- 
vista de Filologta Hispdénica, 11, 4, Oct.-Dic. 
1948, 333-59. 

“‘Las prevaricaciones idiomdticas de 

Sancho,” Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 

panica, 11, 1, Enero-Marzo 1948, 1-20. 


HISPANIA 


Alonso Cortés, Narciso, ‘‘Cervantes y la ‘Rela- 
cién’ del bautismo de Felipe IV,’ Boletin 
de la Academia Argentina de Letras, Buenos 
Aires, xvi, 1947, 527-40. 

Alpern, Hymen, ‘‘Windmills Shall be Armies,” 
Hispania, xxx, 3, August 1947, 374-5. 

Andrea, Peter Frank de, ‘“‘E] gobierno de la 
Insula Barataria, speculum principis cervan- 
tino,”’ Filosofia y Letras, Universidad Na- 
cional de México, x11, Abril-Junio 1947, 
nim. 26, 241-57. 

Areny Batlle, Ramén y Domingo Roch Sevina, 
Ensayo bibliografico de ediciones ilustradas 
de ‘‘Don Quijote de la Mancha.” Patronato 
del tv Centenario. Lérida: Leridana, 1948. 

Astrana Marin, Luis, Vida ejemplar y heroica 
de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Tomo I. 
Madrid: Instituto Editorial Reus, 1948. 

Atkinson, W. C., ‘‘Cervantes, el Pinciano, and 
the Novelas ejemplares,’”’ Hispanic Review, 
xvi, 3, July 1948, 189-208. 

——, ‘“‘The Enigma of the Persiles,’’ Bulletin 
of Spanish Studies, xx1v, 1947, 242-53. 

Avalle Arce, Juan Bautista, see Garcia Soriano, 
Justo (List A, above). 

—, ‘‘Tres notas al Quijote,’’ Nueva Revista 
de Filologia Hispénica, 1, 1, Julio-Septiembre 
1947, 86-9. 

Ayala, Francisco, ‘‘Nota sobre la creacién 
del Quijote,’”’ Cuadernos Americanos, No. 5, 
Mexico, 1947. 

Bastianini, René, y René Bastianini, hijo, 
eds.: Miguel de Cervantes, El licenciado 
Vidriera y El juez de los divorcios. 3*. edicién 
corregida con notas. Buenos Aires: Librerfa 
del Colegio, 1946 (1948). 

Bell, Aubrey F. G., Cervantes. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Review: 
James O. Swain, Modern Language Journal, 
xxx1I, 1, January 1948, 81-2; Victor R. B. 
Oelschliger, Hispania, xxx1, 2, May 1948, 
238-43; Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Hispanic Re- 
view, xvi, 3, July 1948, 2524. 

——, ‘“‘The Unknown Cervantes,”’’ Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, xx1v, 1947, 238-41. 

Bernaldo de Quirés, Constancio, ‘‘Figuras de- 
lincuentes en el Quijote,’”’ Anales de la Uni- 
versidad de Santo Domingo, x11, 1947, 49-56. 

Buchanan, Milton A., ‘‘Cervantes’ ‘cincuenta 
y cinco’,”’ Hispanic Review, xv, 4, October 
1947, 464-5. 

Caballero Calderén, Eduardo, ed., Cervantes 
en Colombia: Contribucién de la critica colom- 
biana al estudio de Cervantes. 2 vols. Madrid: 
Magisterio Espafiol (Biblioteca Nacional, 


Patronato del IV Centenario de Cervantes), 
1948. 

Camén Aznar, José, ‘‘ Don Quijote’’ en la teorta 
de los estilos. Zaragoza: Institucién ‘ Fer- 
nando el Catdélico,’’ C S I C, Imprenta Hogar 
Pignatelli, Cuadernos Monogrdficos 1, 1949. 
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Casalduero, Joaquin, see Bates, M. J. (List 
A, above). 

——,, ‘‘La composicién del segundo ‘Quijote’,’”’ 
Realidad (Buenos Aires), 1, 1947, 201-19. 

——., “‘La Numancia,’’ Nueva Revista de Filo- 
logia Hispénica, 1, 1, Enero-Marzo 1948, 
71-87. 

——, Sentido y forma del Quijote (1605-1615). 
Madrid: Insula, 1949. 

——., Sentido y forma de “‘ Los trabajos de Persi- 
les y Segismunda.’’ Buenos Aires, 1947. Re- 
view: Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Hispanic Review, 
xvi, 3, July 1948, 254-6. 

Castro, Américo, ‘‘Dos capftulos cervantinos: 
I. Lo universal y lo particular histérico. IT. 
Cervantes y lo picaresco,’’ Atenea, 88, 1947, 
223-45. 

, ‘La ejemplaridad de las novelas cer- 
vantinas,’’ Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 11, 4, Oct.-Dic. 1948, 319-32. 

—, ‘“‘La estructura del Quijote,”” Realidad 
(Buenos Aires), 11, 1947, 145-70. 

Castro, Héctor David, ‘‘A Tribute to Cer- 
vantes,’”’ Hispania, xxx, 3, August 1947, 
297-8. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quijote de la Man- 
cha. Cervantes Quadricentennial edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Review: Donald 
D. Walsh, Hispania, xxx, 3, August 1949, 
393-4. 

Cervantes. Ciclo de conferencias organizado 
por la seccién de Literatura Iberoamericana. 
Montevideo: Instituto de Estudios Su- 
periores, 1948. 

Cervantes: El Cuarto Centenario. Madrid: 
Instituto de Cultura Hispdénica, 1947 (Suple- 
mento al ndmero 22 del Boletin de Informacién 
del Instituto). 

‘‘The Cervantes Quadricentennial at the Uni- 
versity of Texas,’’ The Library Chronicle, 
11, 2, 1948, 43-102. 

Christy, Arthur E., and Henry Wells, eds., 
World Literature. New York: American Book, 
1947, 862-73, 1052. 

Coe, Ada M., “‘Cervantes Miscellany,’’ His- 
pania, xxx, 3, August 1947, 341-5. 

Cotarelo Valledor, Armando, Padrén literario 
de Miguel de Cervantes, seguido de una némina 
de los personajes histéricos mencionados en 
sus obras. Madrid: Instituto de Espafia, 1948. 

Crema, Edoardo, ‘‘Valores estéticos del Qui- 
jote,’’ Revista Nacional de Cultura (Caracas, 
Venezuela), v111, 64, Setiembre-Octubre 1947, 
49-53. 

Chabas, Juan, ‘‘La lengua de Cervantes y la 
lengua de todos,’”’ Revista Nacional de Cul- 
tura (Caracas, Venezuela), vim, 64, Setiem- 
bre-—Octubre 1947, 24-39. 

Darfo, Rubén, ‘“‘Sonnet to Cervantes,’”’ trans- 
lated by Alice Stone Blackwell, Hispania, 
xxx, 3, August 1947, 292. 
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Del Rfo, Angel, Historia de la literatura es- 
pafiola. 2 vols. New York: Dryden, 1948. 
ch. VIII. 

Demmer, Juanita L., and Leavitt O. Wright, 
‘“‘A Frequency Study of the Third Person 
Object Pronouns in the Don Quijote,’’ His- 
pania, xxxI, 2, May 1948, 161-2. 

Doyle, Henry Grattan, “The Cervantes 
Quadricentennial,’”’ Hispania, xxx, 1, Febru- 
ary 1947, 77-80. 

Duhamel, Georges, ‘‘L’exemple de Cervantes,’’ 
in Semailles au vent. Montreal-New York: 
Le Cercle du Livre de France, 1947, 157-82. 

Entwistle, W. J., ‘‘Cervantes’ Two Odes on 
the Invincible Armada,” Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, xxtv, 1947, 254-9. 

Escriva, Vicente, Jornadas de Miguel de Cer- 
vantes. Madrid, 194?. 

Espinés Molté, Victor, El Quijote en la miisica. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientfficas, 1947. 

Farinelli, Arturo, ‘‘Cervantes. Con ocasién 
del cuarto centenario de su nacimiento,”’ 
Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras, 
Buenos Aires, xv1, 1947, 541-88. 

Fichter, William L., ‘“‘Estudios cervantinos 
recientes (1937-1947),’’ Nueva Revista de 
Filologta Hispénica, 11, 1, Enero-Marzo 1948, 
88-100. 

Fitzgerald, Thomas A., ‘‘Cervantes’ Popularity 
Abroad,” Modern Language Journal, xxxu1, 
3, March 1948, 171-8. 

Flores, Angel, and M. J. Benardete, Cervantes 
Across the Centuries. New York: Dryden, 
1947. Review: Amado Alonso, Nueva Revista 
de Filologia Hispénica, 1, 1, Enero-Marzo 
1948, 101-4; Ramon Rozzell, Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, xxxu, 5, May 1948, 400-1; 
Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Hispanic Review, xvt, 
3, July 1948, 250-2. 

Ford, J. D. M., “Significance of the Cervantes 
Quadricentennial,’’ Hispania, xxx,3, August 
1947, 293-6. 

Frank, Rachel, ‘“‘Cervantes: Four Hundred 
Years Later,’’ Sewanee Review, 56 (1948), 
707-11. 

Fucilla, Joseph G., “‘A Travestied Don 
Quijote,”’ Hispania, xxx, 3, August 1947, 
336-40 


Garcia, Esteban Fernando, ed., Los entremeses 
de Cervantes. Montevideo: “‘ El Libro Inglés,’’ 
1948. 

Garecfa Elorrio, Aurelio, ‘‘Cémo se engendré el 
Quijote,” Estudios, Revista de la Academia 
Literaria del Plata, Buenos Aires, 1947-1948, 
372-84. 

——, ‘“‘La devocién mariana de Cervantes,”’ 
Estudios, Revista de la Academia Literaria 
del Plata, Buenos Aires, 1947-1948, 102-22. 

Gates, E. J., “‘A Note on the Resemblances 
between Don Segundo Sombra and Don 
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1946, 342-3. 

Ges Espresati, Carlos, Una biografia de Aldonza 
Lorenzo. Castellén de la Plana: Departa- 
mento de Cultura, Delegacién de Educacién 
Nacional, 1947. 

Gilman, Stephen, ‘‘Alonso Ferndéndez de 
Avellaneda: A Reconsideration and Bibliog- 
raphy,’ Hispanic Review, x1v, 4, October 
1946, 304-21. 

Giusti, Roberto F., ‘‘La humanidad de Cer- 
vantes,’’ Revista Nacional de Cultura (Cara- 
cas), vil, 64, Setiembre-Octubre 1947, 7-23. 

Givanel i M&s, Joan, Historia grafica de Cer- 
vantes y del Quijote. Madrid, 1946. 

Gonzdlez Palencia, Angel, Del ‘‘Lazarillo’’ a 
Quevedo: Estudios histérico-literarios. 4°. 
serie. Madrid : Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfficas, 1946. Review: O. H. 
Green, Hispanic Review, xv, 4, October 1947, 
475-6. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr., “‘A Possible Italian Model 
for Don Quijote,” Italica, xx1v (1947), 233-4. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut A.,‘‘¢Don Quijote asceta?,”’ 
Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispénica, u, 1, 
Enero-Marzo 1948, 57-70. 
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Hispania, xxx, 3, August 1947, 321-8. 
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Hispania, xxx1, 2, May 1948, 131-51. 
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1947, 409-35. 
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Madrid: Nacional, 1948. 
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‘Homenaje a Cervantes,”’ Anales de la Uni- 
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RECURRING THEMES IN ALFONSINA STORNI’S POETRY 


GABRIELE VON Munk BENTON 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


In Palabras prologales to her Antologta 
poética Alfonsina Storni states as her 
own preference for her poetry Ocre, a 
book of verse published at a time when 
the poet herself calls her previous poetry 
of the years 1916-1920 overloaded with 
romantic sweetness. The poems of Ocre 
and of the later collections she has chosen 
for the anthology as characteristic and 
best appear to be partly a record of the 
subjective experience of the young artist, 
partly an interpretation of the twentieth- 
century world, detached from the merely 
personal elements. If at first sight the 
frequent use of the first person throughout 
her work makes her poetry appear to be 
primarily confessions in the romantic 
style, the reader soon realizes that the 
ever again occurring Yo is not merely 
Alfonsina and her personal experience. 
Rather the poet succeeds by this device 
in interpreting, with immediacy and 
directness, the mind and soul of every 
human being with the broad gauge of 
emotions and thoughts which constitutes 
true sensitiveness. Her use of J to repre- 
sent every individual is similar to Walt 
Whitman’s. 

In her important poems Storni is the 
contemporary cosmopolitan; she sees na- 
ture, the city, the sea, human relation- 
ship, not from the standpoint of any 
particular country or continent but as 
the land of reality seen through a poet’s 
imagination and vision, anywhere on this 
planet. No special knowledge of any 
particular country with its traditions is 
necessary to understand her poetry. As a 
cosmopolitan she distinctly belongs to the 
twentieth century; consequently she is 
much, but not exclusively, concerned 
with the evolution in the position of 
women in human society. Great women 
of the past, as in Las grandes mujeres, 


and intellectual women, ‘las mujeres 
mentales” in La otra amiga, are one 
medium through which she presents the 
conflict between the individual and the 
surrounding world. While in earlier poems, 
as in Han venido and Capricho, an over- 
tone of irony and resentment for not 
being understood as a woman different 
from ordinary women can be heard, the 
tragedy of the individual who is betrayed 
not by a human being but rather by his 
or her illusions, hopes, expectations: 
“Quien me engafia es mi suefio” is more 
apparent than the more personal fate of 
the mujer mental who is unhappy in her 
relationship to man. The feminine re- 
sentment against the lack of understand- 
ing from merely comfort-seeking and 
pleasure-seeking man is present only in 
the background; the chief stress is on the 
discrepancy ‘between imagination and 
reality which, in human relationships, is 
equally disappointing to either sex. 
Living in the inner world of imagina- 
tion and dreams is not sentimental 
romanticism in Storni. Instead, it is the 
frustrating experience of one who would 
like to think, fight, and live: “Pensar, 
luchar, vivir con lo que vivo” with her 
surrounding world but who, disappointed 
by the shallowness and the lack of re- 
sponse of the outer world, returns to her 
own. The creative gift, the use of the 
Dulce palabra, are sources of happiness 
making it possible to capture and preserve 
fleeting moments of beauty. Nevertheless, 
a pessimistic tone prevails, the disillusion- 
ment in human nature leading on to 
sadness which develops into complete 
passivity, into the wish of ‘No parpadear, 
no suspirar, no despertar”, to the point 
of complete oblivion, ‘“‘Sentirme el olvido 
perenne del mar.”’ Earlier candidness of 
the poet in her effort to grasp and 
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enjoy the universe, her compromise 
(when not finding the answers) in seeing, 
in the microcosmos around her, the 
beauty of the climbing rosebush on a 
modest house in the suburb, the glance 
in the eyes of a child whose fear of a snake 
she disperses with kindness, has become, 
in poems like Dolor, resignation, a 
deliberate restraining of her own nature 
into the will toward lethargy. 

The realization of the cold, unfriendly 
outer world finds its strongest expression 
in Storni’s poems of the various aspects 
of the city. From the early Cuadrados y 
dngulos in the collection El dulce dafio 
to the poems in Mundo de siete pozos 
such as Calle, Plaza en invierno, Selvas 
de ciudad, and Hombres en la ciudad, 
the picture of the metropolis (and again 
it is the modern city of any country) is 
depressing: square, cold uniformity in 
Cuadrados y dngulos, death-like atmos- 
phere in the gray walls of tenement 
houses which seem so deprived of life 
that they resemble catacombs. The 
crowded houses stand close to each other 
like trees in a forest and yet each one 
exists in complete isolation. They are the 
abode of human beings of whom each one 
lives in an impenetrable sphere, alone, 
surrounded by a hostile or, at best, an 
indifferent world. The metaphors “Selvas 
de casas’’, “Selva humana” in the poem 
Selvas de ciudad, the universal sameness 
of the city: 


Las mismas azoteas rojizas. 
Las mismas cGpulas pardas. 
Los mismos frentes destefiidos. 
Las mismas rejas sombrifas. 
Los mismos buzones rojos. 

Las mismas columnas negras. 
Los mismos focos amarillos. 


show clearly the threat to man submerged 
in the dense, cold forest of the city streets. 
The individual in his tragic inscrutable- 
ness stands alone in the midst of others, 
his words not heard, the value of his 
individual psyche unheeded. The twen- 
tieth-century metropolis is most un- 
favorable ground for consideration, kind- 
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ness, love. The same unfriendly attitude 
among men extends from the city to any 
place where human beings meet; the 
hostile glance is the only gesture men 
have for each other on a boat during a 
storm, silence of indifference the attitude 
of the traveller in a train, examined and 
analyzed in the imagination of the fellow 
traveller who, too, does not drop the 
mask of complete impassiveness. As in 
Agrio esté el mundo, the world is ultim- 
ately nothing for man but a desert of 
stones in which he stands insecure, alone, 
blinded. 

In her later poems Storni turns to the 
one subject that, in her state of disil- 
lusionment, preoccupies her almost ex- 
clusively. No enduring love, friendship, 
or other constructive human relationship 
seems within reach for the sensitive 
person. While, in earlier poems, meta- 
phors recreating the serenity of flowering 
spring as in Verso decorativo, the clear- 
ness of a blue wintry sky as in Frios, show 
a poet inspired by the beauty of nature, 
Storni, in her last poems, turns in com- 
plete introspection and aloneness to the 
sea. Complete aloofness is expressed in 
Sapo y mar, in which life has lost all 
relevance and nothing remains but ex- 
ternal signs of conventional but meaning- 
less activity: 


Y una taza de té 
frente a mis ojos 
era el dnico lazo 
que me unfa, 
animal triste, 

& mi mortal cadena. 


The ocean has in Partida a mysterious 
attraction for the one who is beyond and 
free from all earthly ties. These last 
poems become once more in their tragic 
tone Storni’s most personal poetry. Her 
nearness to the ocean explains the 
personification of the waters of the Rio 
de la Plata which, in different shades and 
aspects, become a living force in her 
poetic imagination, a force in constant 
transition, always of magnetic power. 
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In her preoccupation with the sea 
Storni returns to a subject used in earlier 
poems such as Un cementerio que mira al 
mar. Already in this poem, as in Partida, 
the waters of the ocean are the element 
promising liberation and deliverance from 
earthly toils. 

In her anthology Storni includes only 
a few poems which relate to what un- 
doubtedly must have been her religious 
heritage. The one short poem, La que 
comprende, has a three dimensional tragic 
reality of a woman in desperation pros- 
trate before the figure of Christ. But to 
find comfort in the spiritual experience 


of faith seems to have been denied to her. 
Her work can be regarded as the expres- 
sion of the experience of the physical 
world in the widest sense, geographically 
unbound and free from regionalism, 
probing the human mind and soul, 
searching for beauty and happiness in 
the relation to nature and man, ending 
in a general disappointment which often 
is close to despair. The irreplaceable loss 
of the individual, together with the grief 
of seeing the work of a talented artist 
end prematurely, leads to the poet’s 
tragic conclusion that there is no place 
for her in life. 
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SPANISH AND SPANISH AMERICAN “BEST BOOKS” 


Witurs Knapp Jones 
Miami Unwersity, Oxford, Ohio 


Of the making of books there is no end, and 
the number of those who evaluate and list 
the best of them is almost as great. Each 
list of “Best Books” represents the subjective 
judgment of someone and its value depends 
on the maker’s critical taste, knowledge of 
the field, and lack of bias. As with anthol- 
ogies, everyone criticizes the choices, but all 
of them have value in suggesting titles that 
seemed important to someone and might be 
investigated by students interested in the 
literature of a particular country or period. 
The following lists have been collected from 
various sources over some years. 


SPAIN 


I. Prize winners in the 25,000 peseta Eugenio 
Nadal Contest founded by the Madrid weekly, 
Destino: 1944. Carmen Laforet: Nada. 1945. 
José Félix Tapia: La Luna ha entrado en casa. 
1946. José Maria Gironella: Un Hombre. 1947. 
Miguel Delibes: La Sombra del ciprés es 
alargada. 

II. The José Janés 25,000 peseta Internacional 
prize novel for all Spanish-speaking authors: 
1947. First Prize, Rodolfo L. Fonseca (Uru- 
guay): Turris Ebtirnea; 2nd Prize, Francisco 
Gonzdlez Ledesma (Spain): Sombras Viejas. 
III. Modern Spanish novelists and books. Se- 
lected by Rafael Vazquez Zamora, published 
in Mundo Hispénico (Sept. 1948), and reprinted 
in Las Américas (Jan. 1949): Agusti, Ignacio 
(1913—) : La Ceniza fué arbol series: 1. Mariona 
Rebull, u. El Viudo Rius. Arbé, Sebastian 
Juan. Cela, Camilo José (1916—): La Familia 
de Pascual Duarte; Pabellén de Reposo; Nuevas 
andanzas y aventuras de Lazarillo. Laforet, 
Carmen, (1922—): Nada. Pombo Angulo, Man- 
uel: Hospital general. Zunzunegui, Juan 
Antonio (1901—): El Chiplichandle; /Ay, estos 
hijos!; El Barco de la muerte; La Quiebra. 

IV. Most Important Spanish Novels, 1939- 
1949. Selected by Alfredo Sanchez Bella, Di- 
rector of the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, 
Madrid: Agusti, Ignacio: Mariona Rebull; El 
Viudo Rius. Arbé, Sebastidn Juan: Sobre las 
piedras grises. Azcoaga, Enrique: El Empleado. 
Azorin: El Escritor; La Isla sin aurora; El 


Enfermo. Baroja: Memorias, 6 vols. Bullén, 
Ricardo: El Destello. Cela, Camilo José: La 
Familia de Pascual Duarte; Pabellén de Reposo; 
Nuevas andanzas...de Lazarillo. Delibes, 
Miguel: La Sombra del ciprés es alargada. 
Diaz Cafiabate, Antonio: Historia de una 
taberna. Fernandez Flérez, W.: Una Isla en el 
Mar Rojo; El Bosque encantado. de Foxé, 
Agustin: Madrid, de Corte a Checa. Galva- 
rriato, Eulelia: Cinco sombras. Laforet, Carmen: 
Nada. Luengo, Segismundo: El Duero iba loco. 
Pombo Angulo, M.: Hospital general. Tor- 
rente Ballester, Gonzalo: Javier Marifio. Zun- 
zunegui, Juan Antonio: La Quiebra; /Ay, estos 
hijos!; El Barco de la muerte; La ulcera. 

V. Ten Best Books in Spanish. Selected by 
several Spanish critics and writers: Alarcén: 
El escéndalo. Baroja: Zalacain el aventurero. 
Benavente: Los intereses creados. Blasco 
Ibdéiiez: La barraca. Larreta: La gloria de don 
Ramiro. Pereda: Sotileza. Pérez de Ayala: 
Tigre Juan. Pérez Galdés: Fortunata y Jacinta. 
José Maria Salaverria: Alma vasca. Valera: 
Pepita Jiménez. 


LATIN AMERICA 


VI. The International Institute of Ibero- 
American Literature is now preparing a 100- 
volume Library of American Classics. List of 
names of authors in Bulletin of Pan American 
Union, vol. 78 (1944), p. 255. 

VII. Ten Most Important Works of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, selected by Mauricio Mag- 
daleno, in Hoy of Mexico City, in Panorama of 
Panamerican Union, and in Books Abroad, 
Spring, 1943: 1. The Mayan Popol Vuh. 2. 
Garcilaso de la Vega’s Comentarios Reales. 3. 
Alarcén’s comedy Los pechos privilegiados. 4. 
Emerson’s Essays. 5. Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass. 6. Sarmiento’s Facundo. 7. José 
Herndndez’s Martin Fierro. 8. Florencio 
Sd4nchez’s play Barranco Abajo. 9. Works of 
José Marti. 10. Works of Rubén Dario. 

VIII. John T. Reid’s “Outstanding Spanish 
American Books’’ Series, for 1946, 1947, and 
1948, in Spring issues of Modern Language 
Journal. 

IX. Choice of La Critica editorial staff to 
accompany map and write-up of each country 
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in Special Columbus Day issue for Oct. 8, 
1941: ARGENTINA: Sarmiento: Facundo; Re- 
cuerdos de Provincia; Cartas quillotanas. Bo- 
tivia: Gabriel René-Moreno: Ultimos dias 
coloniales en el Alto Pert; Las Matanzas de 
Yditez; Lecciones de literatura. Braziu: Euclides 
da Cunha: Os sertées. CenrraL America: Ru- 
bén Dario: Azul; Prosas profanas. CHILE: 
Alberto Blest Gana: Martin Rivas; Pago de 
las deudas; Un drama en el campo; La Flor de 
la higuera. Ecuapor: Juan Montalvo: Los 
siete tratados. Mexico: Amado Nervo: Poesia. 
Paracuay: Manuel Dominguez: El Alma de 
la Raza. Peru: Manuel Gonzdlez Prada: 
Péginas libres; Horas de lucha; Minisculas; 
Presbiterianas; Exéticas. Uruauay: José 
Enrique Rodé: Ariel. VeNEzuELA: Cecilio 
Acosto, compiler of the Penal Code. 

X. Cornerstones of Regional South American 
Literature, named by Carlos Acufia in Pan 
American Bulletin, vol. 78 (1944), p. 258: 1. 
Rivera, José Eustacio: La Vordgine (Colom- 
bia). 2. Gallegos, Rémulo: Dofia Barbara (Ven- 
ezuela). 3. Giiiraldes, Ricardo: Don Segundo 
Sombra (Argentina). 4. Arguedas, Alcides: 
Raza de bronce (Bolivia). 

XI. Hundred Best Novels, compiled by Wm. 
H. F. Lamont, in Books Abroad (vol. xx1, 
Winter 1947) includes the following from Latin 
America: 1. Azuela, Mariano: Los de abajo 
(1918) (Mexico). 2. Barrios, Eduardo: Hermano 
Asno (1922) (Chile). 3. Rivera, José: La 
Vordgine (1924) (Colombia). 4. Giiiraldes, 
Ricardo: Don Segundo Sombra (1926) (Argen- 
tina). 5. Gallegos, Rémulo: Dofia Béarbara 
(1929) (Venezuela). 

XII. “Indispensable Spanish American 
Books”? compiled by Madaline W. Nichols 
from questionnaires to various scholars, in 
Books Abroad xvi, (Winter, 1942), pp. 23-28. 
At least 75% of those consulted voted for the 
following: Gallegos, Rémulo: Cantaclaro; Dofta 
Barbara. Giiiraldes, Ricardo: Don Segundo 
Sombra. Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio: El Indio. 
Mé4rmol, José: Amalia. Palma, Ricardo: Tradi- 
ciones. Alegria, Ciro: La Serpiente de oro. 
Arévalo Martinez, Rafael: El Hombre que 
parecta un caballo. Azuela, Mariano: Los de 
abajo. Barrios, Eduardo: El Hermano Asno. 
Guzman, Martin Luis: El Aguila y la serpiente. 
Icaza, Jorge: Huasipungo. Rodriguez Larreta, 
Enrique: La Gloria de don Ramiro. Rivera, 
José Eustacio: La véragine. 

XIII. Spanish American Novels with a Social 
Theme. A long list appeared in Hispanza, vol. 
32 (1949), p. 349. 


SEPARATE NATIONS 


XIV. Bouivia. Carlos Acufia in Pan American 
Bulletin, vol. 87 (1944), p. 257, quotes ‘‘a 
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Bolivian critic’; Aguirre, Nataniel: Juan de la 
Rosa. René-Moreno, Gabriel: Los Uliimos dias 
coloniales. Jaimes, Julio L.: Tradiciones Poto- 
sinas. Chirveches, Armando: La Candidatura 
de Rojas. Arguedas, Alcides: Raza de bronce. 
Mendoza, Jaime: El Macizo boliviano. Otero, 
Gustavo Adolfo: Estampas bolivianas. Céspe- 
des, Augusto: Sangre de mestizos. In the same 
article he indicates his own choice of the best 
Bolivian novels: Arguedas, Alcides: Raza de 
Bronce. Ostria Gonzdlez, Alberto: Casa de la 
abuela; Rosario de leyendas (short stories). 
Mendoza, Jaime: En las tierras de Potost; 
Péginas bdérbaras. de Villegas, Alberto: La 
Campana de plata. Frontaura Argondofia, 
Manuel: El Precursor. Costa du Rels, Adolfo: 
La Hantise de l’or; Terres Embrasées; Huan- 
chaca. de Pereira, Diémedes: Caucho; El Valle 
del Sol; La Trama de Oro. Flores, Alfredo: La 
Virgen de las siete calles. Alarcén, Abel: Ante 
la corte de Yahuar Huacac; Era una vez. Mun- 
guia, Julio Aquiles: Kori Marka. Blyn, Hugo: 
La Puna. Medinaceli, Carlos: La Chaskafiahui; 
Adela. Botelho Gosalvez, Raul: Coca; Kama- 
ques. Iturralde, Fernando: Encrucijadas. Cas- 
tas Agiiedas, J. Felipe: El Sol se iba. Anze 
Matienzo, Eduardo: El Martirio de un civili- 
zado. Cerruto, Oscar: Aluvién de Fuego. Toro 
Ramallo, Luis: Chaco; Cutimuncu. Diaz Machi- 
cao, Porfirio: Los Invencibles. Guzman, Augus- 
to: Prisionero de Guerra; La Sima fecunda. 
XV. Curie. Mariano Latorre and Ricardo Lat- 
cham once made out for me a Chile Reading 
List containing the following novels: Blest 
Gana: Durante la reconquisia; Martin Rivas. 
Palacios Senen: Hogar chilenv. Orrego Luco: 
Casa grande; Patria vieja. Edwards Bello: 
Valparatso, la ciudad del viento. Barrios, Edu- 
ardo: Un perdido; El Hermano Asno. Latorre, 
Mariano: Cuna de Céndores; Don Panté. Gon- 
zHlez Vera: Alhué. Prado, Pedro: Un Juez 
rural; Alsino. Santivan, Fernando: La Hechi- 
zada. Prieto, Jenaro: El Socio; Un muerto de 
XVI. Coromaia. In addition to the elaborate 
study of the Colombian novel by Gerald E. 
Wade in Hispania, xxx, (1947), pp. 467-484, 
Gustavo Wills Ricaurte selected the following 
as leading novelists of modern Colombia in 
Norte, Nov.—Dec., 1948: Jaime Ibafiez. Eduardo 
Zalamea Borda, for his Cuatro afios a bordo de 
mt mismo. J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, as the most 
prolific of modern novelists, with his many 
novels of poverty, sacrifice, and disillusion- 
ment. 

XVII. Cusa. César Rodriguez sent out a Ques- 
tionnaire to discover the twenty best Cuban 
books. Revista Cubana, vol. 23 (1948), pp. 327- 
332, lists among the hundred titles receiving 
votes: CovontaL Periop: Villaverde, Cirilo: 
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Cecilia Valdés. José Marti: Complete works. 
Manuel de la Cruz: Cromitos de Cuba. Heredia, 
Nicolas: Leonela. Gémez de Avellaneda: Sab. 
Varela, Félix: El Habanero. Poetry by Placido, 
Julidn del Casal, José Maria Heredia, and 
Gémez de Avellaneda. NATIONAL Perron: Cas- 
tellanos, Jestis: La Conjura; Tierra adentro. 
Acosta, Agustin: La Zafra. Herndndez Caté, 
Alfonso: Cuentos. Loveira, Carlos: Los Ciegos; 
Juan Criollo. de la Iglesia, Alvaro: Tradiciones 
cubanas. Ramos, José Antonio: Cowboy. de 
Carrién, Miguel: El milagro. Serpa, Enrique: 
Contrabando. Vasconcelos, Ramén: La letra de 
molde. Byrne, Bonifacio: Lira y espada. Santo- 
venia, Emeterio S.: Huellas de gloria. Lles, 
Fernando: La Higuera de Timén. 

XVIII. Mexico. No general list. Letras de 
Mézico, Jan. 15, 1944, lists these ‘‘Best Books 
of 1943’, quoted in Books Abroad, xvii (1944), 
p. 137: Cuebas, Mariano: Fray Andrés de 
Urdaneta. Larrea, Juan: Rendicién de espiritu. 
Valle-Arizpe, Artemio: Cuadros de Mézico. 
Aub, Max: San Juan. Revueltas, José: El luto 
humano. Monterde, Francisco: El Temor de 
Hernén Cortés. Tario, Francisco: Aqut abajo. 
Villaurrutia, Xavier: Autos profanos. For nov- 
elists of the Revolution, see Ernest Moore: 


HISPANIA 


Bibliografia de novelistas de la revolucién mezi- 
cana (Mexico, 1941). 

XIX. Panama. Ina “‘Bibliografia de Panam&”’, 
published in Las Américas, appear these novels 
and short stories: Fabrega, José Isaac: Crisol. 
Méndez Pereira, Octavio: El Tesoro del Dabai- 
be. Aguilera, Rodolfo: en Pasé Panama la 
Nueva. Lasso de la Vega, J. N.: El Lazarillo en 
América. Miré, Ricardo: Flor de Maria. de la 
Guardia, Erasmo: La Tragedia del Caribe. 
Herrera, Dario: Horas lejanas. Ponce Aguilera, 
Salomén: De la Gleba. Valdés, Ignacio de J.: 
Cuentos panamefios de la ciudad y del campo. 
Rojas S., Graciela: Terrufiadas de lo Chico. 
XX. Urueuay. Termo Manocorda published 
in América, (April-June, 1946), the following 
best writers and books of his native Uruguay: 
Rodé: Mirador de Préspero. Zorrilla de San 
Martin: Tabaré. Carlos Reyles: El Terrufio. 
Eduardo Acevedo Diaz: Ismael, and the fol- 
lowing authors, for whom he lists many titles: 
Horacio Quiroga, Manuel Berndrdez, Julio 
Herrera y Reissig, Juana de Ibarbourou, Del- 
mira Agustini, Ferndn Silva Valdés, Javier de 
Viana, Carlos Roxlo, Enrique Amorim, José 
Maria Delgado, Eugenio Garzén, Edmundo 
Bianchi. 


SPANISH IN THE SAN DIEGO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mareir W. MacRae 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California 


The first experimental work in conversa- 
tional Spanish was begun in the spring semes- 
ter of 1944. At that time volunteer teachers 
experimented using an oral approach at vari- 
ous grade levels including seventh grade in 
junior high; however, since the Mexican unit 
and the Early California unit are taught in 
the fourth grade the bulk of the experiment- 
ing was done in this grade. Most of this was 
done by Miss Lilia Gonzalez who was dubbed 
by her colleagues “The Spanish Dancer,” 
since with her brimming vitality and enthusi- 
asm she was able to visit five schools and teach 
twelve classes daily. As may be well imagined, 
we have since found that that was an impossi- 
ble schedule and at present traveling teachers 
have no more than three schools, in most 
cases two, and a maximum of twelve classes. 
Because Miss Gonzdlez is an excellent ele- 
mentary teacher and knows the interests of 
children at the fourth grade level, she planned 
all her work from the child’s point of view 
rather than basing it on either vocabulary 
content or grammatical principle. This semes- 
ter was definitely a try-out period and the 


program would not have been continued had 
not careful evaluation, by both educators and 
parents, shown the results to be so satisfac- 
tory that it was decided to continue still on 
an experimental basis. 

Because we are proceeding in San Diego 
as we find interested classroom teachers, and 
offering them in-service training in the form 
of observation lessons by qualified teachers 
and a university extension course through 
U.C L.A. in Methods in Conversational Span- 
ish, expansion of the program has not been 
spectacular; however, once begun in a school 
the response and delight of the children, cor- 
respondingly that of the parents, has resulted 
in a school dropping the program only in 
case of transfer of the qualified personnel. 

There are forty-three teachers participat- 
ing in the program. These teachers are from 
twenty-six elementary schools and two junior 
highs. The qualifications for a teacher of 
aural-oral Spanish in the elementary grades 
are, first and foremost, that she be a good 
teacher vitally interested in boys and girls. 
Next, Spanish as a language should have a 
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real appeal to her either because of what she 
knows it will do for her children or because 
she herself wishes to learn to speak it. It has 
been found that an academic background is 
not necessary, or in some cases even desirable, 
particularly if an Anglicized accent has been 
part of the training. In helping our teachers 
we proceed just as we do with the children; 
namely give them a great deal of oral Spanish 
and help them to distinguish for themselves 
between an acceptable pronunciation and the 
one in which English still has the upper hand. 
The demonstration lessons by a traveling 
teacher are observed by the classroom teacher 
as a participating member of her group. When 
the methods course is taken in conjunction 
with this observation the results are extremely 
gratifying. . 

We are still in the tentative outline stage 
of presentation, not only as to content but as 
to actual materials, but we have found that 
the familiar folk tales offer a framework of 
sufficient support to teachers with very little 
technical language knowledge. A preliminary 
handbook, Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Spanish in the Elementary Grades, outlines 
this story approach. From the leads in the 
story we take vocabulary units which are 
taught by means of games, dramatizations, 
songs, and riddles. Finally the various units 
can again be reassembled in a composite ex- 
perience story or a memorized dramatization 
of the approach story. 

Visual aids of all kinds are, of course, in- 
dispensable both in telling the story and in 
practice and recall situations. After the 
word has been heard and spoken, worksheets 


and workbooks based on primary reading 
techniques take the place of any copying by 
the pupil. The printed word is never used as 
a basis of instruction, even for the teachers. 
The child hears it, speaks it, eventually sees it, 
but does not write it until, in exceptional 
cases, at the end of the sixth grade when he 
has had three years of conversational Spanish. 

The worksheets are based on the vocabu- 
lary units and take advantage of the interest 
in a bingo-like game which we call Lo Tengo. 
The workbooks, which are attractively illus- 
trated from the story in which they are found, 
have short simple key sentences appropriate 
to each illustration. 

Requests for advice to others starting such 
activities are flattering, but I am not at all 
sure that they will be of great value. However, 
it seems to me that the keynote to success is 
in keeping in mind the child’s viewpoint, 
capitalizing on his acceptance of language as a 
tool for communication. Some of our classes 
that have had the same experienced teacher 
for three years have a truly amazing vocabu- 
lary and an even more startling fluency and 
accuracy of pronunciation, but I don’t think 
that any of them would ever think of the word 
‘drill’ in connection with the countless repeti- 
tions which we know are necessary to learning 
and which the games that we use constantly 
have afforded. We can truly say that the 
boys and girls think Spanish is fun. The second 
piece of advice then would be that only en- 
thusiastic teachers with an appreciation of 
both children and Spanish be chosen to initiate 


this type of program. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


CYNTHIA PRESS 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


If you were a typical seventeen-year-old 
girl from Three Forks Junction, going away 
to college for the first time, would you know, 
or care, very much about the culture of the 
Inca Indians of Peru or the wage level of 
sheep shearers in Patagonia? 

Each fall hundreds of such girls from every 
state in the Union and many foreign countries 
pour into Stephens College, far from their 
restricted communities, with the expressed 
purpose of acquiring ‘a broader educational 
background.’ They or their parents feel a need 


to know more about other people and their 
ways of life. 

As the college year unfolds, the students 
become acquainted with North Americans of 
varied habits and customs. They also may get 
to know other Americans with even stranger 
customs—provided they have alert Spanish 
teachers who are aware of the many interest- 
ing possibilities of imparting this information 
and guidance in its use. 

How can the Suzies know the Juanitas? 
The motion picture is one of the most impor- 
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tant and dynamic media for accomplishing 
this task. Its use, of course, will be determined 
by the school setup. 

At Stephens College, where all Spanish 
classes beyond the first year meet only three 
times a week, it is obvious that extra time 
outside of class must be “bootlegged” if suffi- 
cient provision is made for acquisition of 
meaningful skills, information, and attitudes. 
As a background-builder the motion picture 
can be used effectively in conjunction with 
out-of-class reading projects. As such, it should 
tie in with the class work and be related to 
some particular field of interest of each in- 
dividual, stimulating enthusiasm for further 
exploration by reading. 

As a means of orientation and motivation 
early in the term, all students might see in 
class such films as “The Spanish Speaking 
World,” “Pan Americana,” and “Good Neigh- 
bor Family,” or the colorful travelogues, 
“Wings Over Latin America” and “South of 
the Border with Disney,” all with English 
narrative. Questions should be posed before 
the showing of each film, with a lively discus- 
sion period following. 

In the meantime, Spanish songs will be 
learned, recordings heard, flat pictures, maps, 
slides, and filmstrips seen, skits dramatized, 
and a Spanish Club organized—with meetings 
attended by Missouri University’s Latin 
American male students en masse. (Extrinsic 
or intrinsic motivation?) 

By this time interest in all things Spanish 
should be aroused and more knowledge of 
Latin America desired, so plans for a com- 
bined film-reading project can be discussed 
and formulated with maximum enthusiasm. 

Depending upon the countries studied in 
the various Spanish courses, a correlation 
between class work, films, and readings such 
as the following, might be tenable: 


Spanish I (Mezico): 

a. Films such as “Mexico” and ‘Mexican 
Moods”’ for the glamorous side of Mexico; 
‘People of Mexico’’, ‘Schools of Mex- 
ico,”’ and ‘‘Arts and Crafts of Mexico’”’ 
for other phases. (1) 

b. Books such as ‘‘Mexico”’ (1) and ‘‘Renas- 
cent Mexico’”’ (2). 

c. A topic of individual interest, such as 
‘‘Handcrafts of Mexico,”’ might be chosen 
by an art student for further investigation 
by reading and motion pictures and re- 
ported on at the end of the term. 


HISPANIA 


Spanish II (Peru): 

a. Films such as ‘‘Peru,’”’ “The Incas,’’ and 
‘“‘Lima.”’ 

b. An English book on Peru or other South 
American countries. 

c. A book of Spanish-American short stories 
written in simple Spanish. 

d. Special reports on Peru and environs 
during Pan American Week. 

Spanish III (West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica): 

a. Films such as ‘The West 
“Cuba,” and ‘“‘Central America.”’ 

b. One Spanish and one English book deal- 
ing with these countries. 

Spanish IV (Mezico): 

a. Films such as ‘Town in Old Mexico,” 
“‘Cuernavaca,”’ and ‘‘Tomorrow’s Mex- 
ico.”’ 

b. Spanish books, such as ‘México Simpé4- 
tico’’ (3), and ‘‘Lindas Tierras de México” 
(4). 

c. Reports on Mexico’s Cinco de Mayo. 


Indies,” 


Various means of checking on the effective- 
ness of these learning experiences will suggest 
themselves. Last term my students filled in 
outline maps with the geographical knowledge 
acquired and wrote in outline form other 
pertinent facts about each country as learned 
from the films and readings. 

When the teachers set up a howl over the 
extra time demanded in film presentation, 
the burden can be lightened by combining 
classes occasionally so that teachers may al- 
ternate as leaders. In film presentations out- 
side of class, teachers and students may ro- 
tate, using prepared study guides for each 
film (5). Film schedules and film content 
should be posted well in advance and adver- 
tised by means of posters and bulletin board 
displays prepared by student committees. 

After considering these means of imparting 
background information, there is the ever- 
present problem of teaching skills in speaking, 
reading, writing, and listening. Can motion 
pictures be used in this area? They can be 
and they will be as more good ones are pro- 
duced for this purpose. 

For aural comprehension, the film “Tierra 
Mexicana” or “México, Ciudad Encantadora,”’ 
with commentary in Spanish, could be seen 
and heard first using the Spanish script. The 
script could then be used alone as reading and 
conversation practice. Afterwards, the film 
could be shown silently with students com- 
menting in Spanish. Finally, a summary with 
certain reactions could be written in Spanish. 
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For further aid in comprehension, feature 
films such as ‘‘Rfo Escondido,” ‘“‘Maria Cande- 
laria,” “Ramona,” and “La Noche de los 
Mayas” could be shown each term. One 
might be shown during Pan American week 
as supplement to a gala all-school affair cen- 
tered around some authority on Latin America 
such as Dr. Lyman Judson of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Julien Bryan, traveller and lec- 
turer, or Dr. John Furbay, Educational Direc- 
tor of Trans-World Airlines, who could give 
firsthand, up-to-date information on Latin 
America. 

Additional aids to the acquisition of skills 
are the highly entertaining 8. V. E. Picturols, 
“Spanish Fundamentals,” based on grammati- 
cal constructions and vocabulary building. 
As a lively motivation device, the Spanish 
titles and comments of these filmstrips may 
be recorded by students on the SoundScriber 
and synchronized with the showing of the 
filmstrips, thereby providing opportunity for 
hearing, seeing, and doing. 

For maximum effectiveness of the film pro- 
gram, it is obvious that integration of all 
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audio-visual aids with classroom teaching ma- 
terials should be the responsibility of a plan- 
ning committee of one or more persons who 
will coordinate the program and order the 
films one or two terms in advance, taking into 
account the over-all picture of the Spanish 
department and of the school as a whole. 


NOTES 


1. Chase, Stuart. Mezico. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. 

2. Herring, Hubert C. Renascent Mexico. New 
York: Covici-Friede, 1935. 

3. Harrison, Salomay L. Mézico Simpdtico. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1929. 

4. Harrison, Salomay L. Lindas Tierras de 
Mézico. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1944. 

5. Mimeographed copies of study guides for 
100 films and filmstrips previewed by the author 
may be obtained from the author for fifty cents. 
These annotated bibliographies contain film 
source, evaluation, content, running time, and 
ten or more questions or ‘Points to Note.” 
Information concerning six Spanish scripts is 
also available. 


LINGUAFILMS: 16mm Films on Latin America and Spain 


Jos& SANCHEZ 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


With the increasing demand for visual aids 
in high schools and colleges language films are 
being used in greater number every day. The 
language teacher has discovered that visits 
to the countries whose language he teaches is 
the surest approach to a better international 
understanding. But since not all teachers and 
students can travel the next best thing is to 
bring those countries to the classroom by the 
use of the motion picture. 

Although pedagogical language films are 
nearly non-existent, there are nearly 2000 
pictures dealing with the countries whose lan- 
guages are French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish. These films have been 
used in the past principally as cultural ma- 
terial. As such they have their place in the 
language courses, although they contribute 
little to the learning of the language itself. 
Few language teachers have realized how 
many cultural films are available in the mar- 
ket. In round figures there are over 1000 in 
English and Spanish dealing with the Spanish- 


speaking countries, of which approximately 
600 are in Spanish dialogue. In French there 
are about 500, over half of which are in French 
narration; nearly 200 in Portuguese narra- 
tion, and 100 each in Italian and German. 

Motion pictures about the Latin American 
countries in general are not only numerous 
but satisfactory from all points of view. In 
the case of individual nations, for obvious 
reasons Mexico has been photographed more 
by American moviemen than any other foreign 
country in the world. There are in the market 
at present nearly 200 commerical sound movies 
on Mexico, plus hundreds of private films. 

Guatemala ranks next to Mexico in num- 
ber of 16mm travelogues, for it offers the 
photographer a colorful background for a 
picture of a picturesque and primitive people. 
The other Latin American republics are rep- 
resented by a few films each. Brazil, for special 
reasons, has attracted cameramen in greater 
number. 

Considerable interest in photographing 
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Latin America was aroused during the past 
war when the United States government 
launched a gigantic program under the OWI 
and OLAA agencies. Motion pictures produced 
by these organizations are first class, and it 
should be emphasized that the sudden growth 
in visual aids in schools stems primarily from 
the unprecedented achievements with OWI 
and OJAA films. The government has con- 
tinued its vast film program on a world-wide 
basis, spending millions of dollars each year 
in making and distributing these pictures. 

The transportation companies, through 
their colorful travelogues, lent free of charge, 
have contributed greatly to a better under- 
standing of foreign countries. The Moore- 
McCormack films are an imposing collection 
of 33-minute Kodachromes, covering the east 
coast of South America in a most complete 
manner. To supplement the present set, 
Moore-McCormack has already begun a new 
series of 11-minute films, with no sound track. 
Rio de Janeiro is already on the market. 
Eventually a complete library of these pic- 
tures will cover Buenos Aires, Santos, San 
Paulo, Montevideo, etc. 

Pan American Airways has in circulation 
three excellent color films: Wings to Cuba and 
the Caribbean (25 min.), Wings to Mexico and 
Guatemala (25 min.), Wings to Latin America 
(40 min.), and Round South America (70 min.). 

The free color movies on Mexico sponsored 
by Illinois Central, American Airlines, At- 
lantic Refining Co., the Gulf Oil Co., American 
Friends, and other organizations are available 
to schools and private groups. Allis-Chalmers’ 
Pan American Highway, a color film of 45 
minutes, portrays Latin American life, cus- 
toms, and modes of living and scenic views 
typical of each nation from Laredo to Rio. 
Chrysler’s Dodge film entitled Rubber River, 
Tulane University’s Middle America, and the 
various pictures of United Fruit cover Cen- 
tral America quite thoroughly. Several re- 
ligious organizations have prepared films on 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, and other nearby coun- 
tries. 

The late Harry Grubb’s thirteen color pic- 
tures comprise the best set of movies of the 
Andean countries and the sources of the 
Amazon. One, however, is on Mexico. Each 
film tells a graphic, easily understood story, 
and the narration is simple, slow, and clear. 
The series was under the direction of Clifford 
J. Kamen, a well-known authority on Latin 
America and an outstanding photographer. 
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These pictures are especially designed for 
classroom use. Father Hubbard’s pictures 
cover Latin America and Spain. Although 
his favorite geographical spot is Alaska, this 
“Glacier Priest,’’ as he is affectionately known 
to millions, has trekked with his camera to 
almost every country in the world. To his 
credit are such films as The Coast of Catalonia, 
Memories of Spain, and Caribe. 

There are numerous producers and dis- 
tributors with rich collections of language 
films. Castle movies are perhaps the most 
popular and best-known entertainment films 
for the home. In this popularly priced series 
there are nearly twenty Spanish adaptations, 
ranging from travelogues to cartoons, comedies 
and sports. Nu-Art possesses a similar num- 
ber of Spanish translations principally on wild 
west material. Post pictures, on the other 
hand, represent the technique of superimposed 
titles in Spanish on English narrations. Post 
has some fifty features on sports and Western 
life. These pictures are leased on long-time 
contract and also sold outright. Ideal Corpora- 
tion has one of the most complete exchanges 
in foreign language films, with over 130 in 
Spanish, 55 in French, 19 in English on French 
subjects, and many other languages. Brandon, 
Contemporary, and Hoffberg are three com- 
mercial film agencies with numerous full- 
length titles, mostly imported. Clasa-Mohine 
is an importer of Mexican-made features, such 
as El capitén Veneno, Dofia Barbara, Ay, 
Jalisco no te rajes, and the Cantinflas series. 
At present it has in circulation over 40 pic- 
tures, most of them first rate, all reductions 
from regular 35mm originals. The photography 
is generally acceptable, the actors are well- 
known stars (Imperio Argentina, Tito Guizar, 
Jorge Negrete, Arturo de Cérdoba, Maria 
Félix). 

Another important source of language films 
on the Spanish-speaking countries is the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, which han- 
dles 16mm reductions of works by Warner 
Brothers, 20th Century, MGM, Paramount, 
and others. Teaching Film Custodians, an 
organization which grew directly out of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
Association, also has a number of films on 
the Spanish-speaking countries. The March of 
Time Forum editions, started in 1944, con- 
tain films dealing with countries whose lan- 
guage we teach: Brazil, Mexico, Canada, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. 

The university visual-aids bureaus through- 
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out the country are potential and economical 
sources for education films. For this reason, 
teachers should use them first when looking 
for new material. In the middle west the 
audio-visual aids services rendered by the 
state universities of Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin are excellent in 
every respect. Possibly the largest educational 
film exchange in the country is the one oper- 
ated by the State Office of Public Instruction, 
in Columbus, Ohio. It circulates films free of 
charge. All of these film depositories have in 
stock at least one set of the OIAA films, which 
consist of some fifty-five pictures, covering 
almost every country south of the border 
and numerous related topics. Their rental is 


. merely a very small service charge, usually 


50 cents. Together with the many free loan 
movies available from commercial films, rental 
expenses should be no obstacle in starting a 
language visual-aid program in any school. 

Closely related to the language films are 
those now being produced by the United 
Nations for world distribution. The series en- 
titled The Earth and its People now contains 
32 films, international in character, produced 
in eleven countries, each in at least eight 
different languages. Production of these and 
other forthcoming pictures has been based on 
three main themes: Progress in Latin America, 
Understanding the Far East, and Reconstruc- 
tion in Europe. 

A modest film exchange that has had con- 
siderable influence in the expansion of lingua- 
films in the United States, especially in the 
Middle West, is the International Film Bu- 
reau. Through its dynamic director, Wesley 
Greene, an authority in his own right in 
filmology, this bureau has developed, from a 
mere one-man agency showing foreign films 
to students at the International House of 
the University of Chicago, into one of the most 
complete language film exchanges. 

Although the Spanish teacher may not 
have occasion to show Spanish-narrated films 
on semi-technical subjects, this field is so rich 
that mention must be made of several impor- 
tant sources. Between Spanish and Portuguese 
there are available over 500 of these movies 
dealing with health, agriculture, aviation, elec- 
tricity, fuels and heat, poultry, care of teeth, 


and many other subjects. Their most impor- 
tant producer is the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Relatively unknown except in the far west 
is the biggest depository of educational films 
in Spanish dialogue. It is the Los Angeles 
County Museum, with 211 Spanish-narrated 
films, dealing with sports, war, Disney car- 
toons, architecture in the U. S., shipping, 
and a few travelogs. 

In the category of purely educational films 
should be mentioned the 19 sound films spon- 
sored by the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, all in three languages, English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. They deal with health and 
agricultural subjects and are designed to cre- 
ate an active interest in the improvement of 
living conditions. The Biblioteca Bray de 
Peliculas Educativas of New York City is 
another set of sixteen Spanish-narrated movies 
on aviation, natural sciences, physics, biology, 
health, and hygiene. General Electric has 
adapted eight of its sound films into Spanish. 

Post-war Spain has not been filmed yet 
commerciaily. A country with so much to 
offer to the tourist and to the photographer 
has been lamentably forgotten and present 
conditions are not encouraging to the camera- 
man. Lately, however, there have been coming 
into the American market a few well-made 
movies based on Spanish literary master- 
pieces. These have been made for the most 
part in Mexico or Argentina. The new Don 
Quijote, starring Rafael Rivelles and Juan 
Calvo, recently filmed in La Mancha, is per- 
haps the most faithful rendering of Cervantes’ 
masterpiece. Other Spanish-made features on 
Cervantes, now available in Spain, await 
16mm reductions. And all teachers of Spanish 
are still awaiting 16mm versions of La Barraca, 
Pepita Jiménez, La hermana San Sulpicio, 
and many other pictures based on Spanish 
classics. 

All in all, films on Latin America and Spain 
are far superior in number and quality to 
those of the other language groups. Language 
films should be used for cultural purposes, 
but they also should be considered as a power- 
ful, medium of instruction in the modern 


languages. 
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DEFENSA E ILUSTRACION DE LA LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 


Existe la costumbre entre no pocos pro- 
fesores de espafiol en este pais de menospreciar 
la literatura iberoamericana. Algunos se mues- 
tran enemigos empedernidos de todos los valo- 
res intelectuales y espirituales del Nuevo 
Mundo hispano, pero la mayorfa no pasan 
de una actitud de afable superioridad seme- 
jante a la del padre que contempla divertido 
las hazafias de un hijo algo precoz. Situacién 
parecida existia hace afios en el caso de la 
literatura inglesa y la nueva literatura norte- 
americana, que por fin logré abrirse paso y 
ahora figura como materia fija en nuestros 
catdlogos universitarios. Pero la literatura 
iberoamericana, victima todavia de una polf- 
tica colonial, sigue luchando para ganarse 
un reconocimiento adecuado en nuestras insti- 
tuciones de ensefianza superior. 

La critica que suele hacerse de la literatura 
iberoameriana se puede resumir bajo dos en- 
cabezados: que no tiene suficiente valor esté- 
tico y que, por consiguiente, se ha exagerado 
su valor social en compensacién. Admitamos 
la justicia—aunque parcial—de estas acusacio- 
nes. Es verdad que el elemento estético no 
abunda en esta literatura, pero nos parece 
algo ingenuo insistir en que los poetas y 
prosistas de un mundo nuevo, donde el hombre 
ha luchado (y sigue luchando) contra la na- 
turaleza o contra la tiranfa, produzcan obras 
que sobresalgan por su belleza artistica. Ade- 
mds, la literatura iberoamericana no carece 
de figuras que escribieron obras de mérito 
estético. Podrian citarse en la época colonial 
la prosa pulida del Inca Garcilaso, la comedia 
de técnica perfecta de Alarcén, la belleza 
metaférica y descriptiva de Bernardo de Val- 
buena, a aquel maestro de la prosa portuguesa, 
el padre Vieira, y a la genial poetisa de sonetos 
incomparables, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 
Durante los siglos xvi, época de la Ilustra- 
cién y del enciclopedismo franceses, y XIX, 
perfodo de las grandes luchas por la indepen- 
dencia y de la organizacién cfvica, la literatura 
ostenta mds el didacticismo y la virilidad que 
la hermosura. Estas son las caracteristicas 
predominantes de autores como Bello, Sarmien- 
to, Hostos y Justo Sierra. Sin embargo, atin 
en el siglo xrx escribieron una prosa de claro 


valor estético escritores como Montalvo, Marti 
y Gonzalez Prada y, hacia fines del siglo, surgié 
el modernismo, movimiento que bajo la égida 
de Rubén Darfo apoyé “el arte por el arte” 
tanto en prosa como en verso. De los movi- 
mientos esteticistas posteriores al modernismo 
cabe decir que Iberoamérica est4 bien repre- 
sentada en ellos. 

En cuanto a la segunda critica—la exagera- 
cién del valor social de la literatura ibero- 
americana—justo es reconocer su legitimidad. 
No cabe duda que se dictan muchos cursos en 
los Estados Unidos que llevan por titulo algo 
como “Introduccién (Survey) a la literatura 
iberoamericana”’ y que en realidad se reducen 
a la lectura y discusién de unas de las novelas 
mds notables, sobre todo las de obvio valor 
sociolégico (1). Basar un juicio sobre la litera- 
tura iberoamericana después de semejante 
curso seria algo como juzgar las literaturas 
francesa o norteamericana a través de las 
obras de Zola o Sinclair Lewis. 

Pero el verdadero problema de la literatura 
iberoamericana en los Estados Unidos no es 
sus posibles valores estéticos o sociales: en 
cierto modo estos aspectos son secundarios. 
Al fin y al cabo, el estudiante de una literatura 
no debe limitarse ni a sus puros valores esté- 
ticos ni a los sociales, procedimiento que seria 
un reductio ad absurdum. La literatura es un 
producto y parte de la vida, y la vida es a la 
vez funcién del factor estético y del factor 
social. Dicho con sencillez, esta literatura es 
para nosotros el medio mds eficaz de compren- 
der la vida fisica y espiritual del Nuevo Mundo 
hispano desde los tiempos de la Conquista. 
En este pais se dictan cursos sobre la historia 
politica, la geografia, la sociologia y hasta la 
economia de la América latina, y en estos 
cursos los estudiantes aprenden una multitud 
de hechos aislados o aspectos parciales. Pero 
nunca llegan (y nunca llegarén) en estos 
cursos a comprender ni los ideales ni el am- 
biente vital de los iberoamericanos. Ademds, 
muchos de estos cursos son unas veces nece- 
sariamente superficiales (por insuficiencia de 
tiempo) y otras veces dictados por profesores 
mal preparados. De modo que para la honda 
comprensién de Iberoamérica su literatura, 
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siendo factor vital, constituye un comple- 
mento absolutamente esencial al estudio de 
sus lenguas, su historia, su geograffa, etc. (2). 

Mas allé de la “‘polftica del buen vecino,” 
mas allé de nuestros intereses de hoy y mafiana 
esté el porvenir de América, de la América 
anglosajona y la hispana. Somos en verdad 
un Nuevo Mundo. Y siendo nuestro destino 
vivir juntos, que sea en paz y en comprensién 
y estimacién mutuas. Esto seré una tarea 
imposible si no formamos ahora las bases 
necesarias. Una de ellas, en cuanto a los 
Estados Unidos, es un mejoramiento en el 
modo de ensefiar las varias materias latino- 
americanas, sobre todo la literatura. Que los 
cursos abarquen mds: que incluyan a los 
poetas, a los ensayistas y a los escritores 
civicos ademds de los novelistas. Que los 
estudiantes reciban una visién de conjunto, 
no un imagen deformado por la lectura casi 
exclusiva de obras sociolégicas, de novelas 
realistas o naturalistas. Hoy todavia es posible 
en un curso de dos semestres estudiar las 
importantes manifestaciones culturales de la 
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América hispana; mafiana no lo seré. El 
desarrollo de nuestra América no ha cesado, 
y en cada pafs sigue, aqui lenta y allé rdpida- 
mente, el proceso de la diferenciacién cul- 
tural. Pronto, como ya ha pasado en otras 
literaturas, vendré la inevitable época de espe- 
cializaci6n. Una sélida formacién en la cul- 
tura iberoamericana para los futuros maestros 
que se preparan actualmente en nuestros cen- 
tros docentes serfa una de las mejores garantias 
para el porvenir que todos deseamos en nues- 
tra América. 


NOTAS 


1. Por ejemplo la novela argentina, la mexi- 
cana, u obras como Dofia Barbara, La vordgine, 
El mundo es ancho y ajeno y Huasipungo. 

2. Prueba del interés creciente en la cultura 
iberoamericana es el nuevo grado de Doctor 
en lenguas y literaturas hispdnicas que acaba 
de establecer la Universidad de California. 
Los requisitos incluyen el conocimiento de las 
literaturas espafiola, hispanoamericana, portu- 
guesa y brasilefia, y las lenguas espafiola y 
portuguesa. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON THE COMMON SPEECH OF THE RIVER PLATE 


Américo BaRABINO 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The River Plate will be here understood 
to mean both shores of the Rio de la Plata: 
two big cities, Buenos Aires, with almost 
four million population, and Montevideo, with 
nearly one million, are the principal centers of 
activity. Adding small towns along the coasts, 
the population using the River Plate common 
speech amounts to about five million people. 

In spite of Spanish colonization and French 
cultural influence, many Italian and English 
words at present exist in the everyday lan- 
guage of Argentina and Uruguay, deriving 
from a strong Italian current of immigration, 
from English and American companies and, 
last but not least, from Hollywood. Most of 
the expressions do not trespass the boundaries 
of practical communication, but in spite of 
the efforts of educators and grammarians, 
they are often seen in newspapers and maga- 
zines and are undoubtedly understood by the 
majority of readers. 

Sports have been the richest source of 
foreign words, but we shall mention only 
those foreign words which have created new 


ones in the River Plate region, or which are 
used with a special meaning. So, in River 
Plate football (called soccer in North America) 
“goal” has originated golero, “goalkeeper,” 
golear, “to win by a high score,” and goleada, 
“a high score.” “Halfback,” pronounced jalba, 
has created a very expressive verb in our 
lunfardo (slang): jalbear, “to keep an eye on, 
to watch carefully.” A football player is a 
footballer or fitboler. The word crack has ac- 
quired the meaning of “star” or “ace” and 
can be applied to any successful player or 
even to a racehorse. 

The Diccionario de la Real Academia has 
accepted bor as a name for prize-fighting, 
but in the South, we call bor an isolation ward 
in a hospital and a stall for horses, indiffer- 
ently. To take a long walk is hacer footing; 
the English word “hiking” is not used at all. 
Sport has two different meanings in the River 
Plate: the common English one and “gambling 
house.”’ Casas de Sport is the phrase for book- 
maker’s offices. The same is true of jockey: 
we use this word as a name for professional 
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riders and for a cap; the jockey cap is called 
only jockey. Groggy is another word commonly 
used as a synonym for “stupefied”’ and it can 
be found in and outside of sporting circles. 

Bichicome, perhaps from “beachcomber,”’ 
which keeps its original meaning of “tramp,” 
is peculiar to this region. The commonest 
word for movie-theater is biégrafo, from the 
old American film company, “Biograph.” This 
word has enriched our slang with the expres- 
sion hacer biégrafo, “‘to put up a false front.” 
The word, but not the phrase, is used in Chile. 

If there is a Spanish word for “riding 
breeches,”” we ignore it, because the only 
expression used is breeches. Santamaria, in his 
Diccionario de Americanismos, states that 
breeches is an unnecessary Anglicism, used by 
affected Argentinians instead of calzones or 
bragas. Bragas is practically unused in the 
south, and calzones has a completely different 
meaning. We make a special distinction be- 
tween breeches, used only for riding, and 
pantalones, our everyday trousers. 

We call breque a small, light vehicle 
(“brake”’), used nowadays only in the interior 
of the country. A crank-case is called for 
some mysterious reason, a carter. Perhaps a 
brand or a trademark has remained as a 
generic noun; that is true in -the case of 
Champion, which now means “tennis shoes”’: 
both expressions, Championes or zapatos de 
tenis, are currently used. According to Sego- 
via, Diccionario de Argentinismos (1911), cleri- 
cé is an American drink, and the word is an 
adaptation of “claret cup.” The newest kind 
of earring in the River Plate is called a clip; 
a kind of earring that does not need a previous 
perforation of the ear. Colcrén or colcrin are 
now established words and compact is widely 
used. Concreto is a synonym for “cement.” 
Under the influence of Hollywood, “to double”’ 
has given another meaning to the Spanish 
verb doblar, and this has originated the noun 
doblaje. Both “to dribble” and “dribbling” 
have kept their original English meaning in 
sports, but in our common speech they have 
created a hybrid verb, driblear, which means 
“to elude” or “to avoid something disagree- 
able.” In our slang, hacer dribblings is “to 
obtain something with great difficulty.” Fri- 
gorifico is an Americanism meaning meat- 
packing house, but people connected with 
the industry have produced the nickname 
friye, probably from an abbreviation used by 
American bosses, which could be “friggie” or 
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“friggy.”’ The workers in these establishments 
call themselves friyeros. 

A short time ago, the School of Medicine of 
Uruguay set up two types of professors: 
“full time” and “part-time”: these words, 
after having caused a considerable amount 
of discussion among the legislators because of 
their English origin, have become legally rec- 
ognized. Any kind of razor blade is called 
gillette, no matter what the brand. We use, 
too, English names for some parts of the 
house: zagudn, for instance, has been replaced 
by hall. 

Juniors is commonly used when referring 
to youngsters, mainly in sporting clubs or 
associations. The word jury has been used 
since 1878 and it now refers to the judge of a 
show or a fight. Vestibulo has been almost 
completely replaced by living or living room; 
of course, we pronounce it “leeveen.” Its 
set of furniture we call juego de leeveen. The 
owner’s answer to a strike is a lock out. 
Highway pavement is macadam and we have 
the verb macadamizar. In Uruguay, Diesel- 
driven trains are motocars; motorman is also 
used, but the bus-driver is a chofer. 

Overall, often written overol, is accepted 
everywhere. A record player is a pick up or 
a tocadiscos. A very small horse is known as a 
pony, but we never use this word referring to 
racehorses. Referee, commonly pronounced 
“refre,”’ has created referato, “the profession of 
referee.” “Craps” is known as sevelé (seven- 
eleven) in the River Plate region; the expres- 
sion is obviously due to English or American 
sailors. As a curious coincidence, two ‘ones,’ 
called “snake’s eyes” in English, have been 
baptized with the equivalent in Spanish. In 
fiitbol again, we use “to shoot,” converted into 
shootear, and a good shooter is a shooteador. 
The lateral seat of a motorcycle is known 
only as sidecar, pronounced “seedecar.” A good 
racehorse is called a sire, if its descendents 
are famous too; otherwise, stallion is the word. 
Slip, an exclusively feminine piece of under- 
wear in the United States, is an exclusively 
masculine piece of underwear in the south. 
Snob and snobismo are currently used there 
too, and those words keep their original Eng- 
lish significance. Speaker is our name for an 
announcer in a radio station, and broadcasting 
and broadcaster are used every day. Spleen 
was used a lot some years ago; now it is under- 
stood, of course, but not much heard. Sprinter 
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is used for horses and humans that are good 
only for short distances. In Spanish, a show is 
an exposicién, but we call stands the places 
occupied by different commercial firms. Other 
English words widely used are sulky, pro- 
nounced “‘soolky,”’ sweater, ticket, a small re- 
ceipt for a picnic or cocktail party, and Tony, 
a synonym for “clown,” and a kind of nick- 
name for one. Training and entrenamiento are 
both used, and for “in training” and “out of 
training” we say en training and fuera de 
training. Tramway has recently been replaced 
by tranvia. As “pilot cloth” has been con- 
verted into piloto, “trench coat’? has been 
rendered  trinchera. Trust, pronounced 
“troost,” is restricted to associations of pro- 
prietors. Any kind of gramophone is called 
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victrola and you can frequently hear someone 
asking for victrolas Decca. 

In any kind of game, or horserace, when 
all the competitors but one are missing, the 
one who is present wins the game or race by 
a walk-over. 

We generally write only the initials K.O., 
a sign that “knockout” is widely known. A 
“windcharger,” a device much used in the 
River Plate region, is called by the same 
name; sometimes cargador can be heard, but 
the meaning is not exactly the same. There 
is a queer word which may have an English 
origin, though I can not prove it: we call 
women’s socks zoquetes, and it may have come 
from a diminutive, “‘sockettes,” used at some 
time in advertising. 


WORD BORROWING ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


J. Cuatmers HERMAN 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Although the vast majority of United States 
Government employees in the Panama Canal 
Zone have not learned to speak Spanish, 
they do speak an English colored by Pana- 
manian words and phrases. Many present-day 
Zonites have lived there twenty years or 
more, but very few of them have mastered 
Spanish. They may have learned enough kit- 
chen words and expressions to give instruc- 
tions to their Panamanian cooks and maids, 
but for all general purposes English is their 
one and only tongue. It is, however, an 
English that contains, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a good percentage of Spanish words 
and phrases. 

Regardless of his wishes, the Zonite’s diet 
must include local fruits and vegetables in 
season. Canteloupe for breakfast is replaced 
by papaya; instead of peaches, he eats mangos. 
He adds these, as well as sancocho, sabiche, 
arroz con pollo, and chicha, to his ‘diet and 
necessarily to his vocabulary. 

Living in such close relationship with the 
Republic of Panama, the resident of the Canal 
Zone can not overlook the government of the 
Republic or its laws and officials. One of his 
first excursions into Panama City must be to 
see the Presidencia, the home of the President. 
He learns to call this by its Spanish name, 
and also to refer to the policia, the alcalde, 
and the bomberos. The precious identification 


card, required of all Americans residing in 
the Republic and handy in emergencies even 
for Zonites, is never called anything but a 
cédula. He learns that the wildly bouncing 
busses are called chivas and that dugout 
canoes are cayucos. 

When the Carnival season arrives, the 
American learns to dance the tamborito, and 
he visits the open-air dancing pavilions, called 
toldos. And at the end of Lent, there is all the 
color and vocabulary of Semana Santa to 
absorb. The Loteria Nacional teaches him 
billete, chance, and tres golpes. 

The borrowing of foreign words has not 
been all in one direction, however. In the 
world of sport, the Panamanians have bor- 
rowed many terms, especially from baseball: 
béisbol, straique, hit, out. One very fine ex- 
ample of adaptation is chingongo, coined in 
imitation of “chewing gum.” Many American 
trade-names, taken bodily into Panamanian 
Spanish (Ford, Chevrolet, Pepsi-Cola, Kodak, 
Philco, Palmolive), are now as much at home 
there as estufa and nevera. And in the social 
world, there is the Club Unién in Panama 
City, with its occasional tea dances. 

Between the Canal Zone and the Republic, 
then, not only the inhabitants but their re- 
spective languages have rubbed elbows with 
mutual diversion and profit. 
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ON THE DOYLE NUMBER OF 
HISPANIA 


Except for the cliché—a favorite among 
sentimental novelists—that “happiness never 
kills,” the arrival of the February issue of 
Hispania would certainly have been “the 
death of me.” Your secret editorial machina- 
tions had been so well concealed that the 
innocent-looking, familiar wrapper gave no 
outward sign of the bombshell within. Even 
in those first moments of surprise and shock 
and almost devastating emotion, enough of 
my instincts as an editor remained to make 
me realize what careful planning and how 
much hard work lay behind those eleven pages 
of generous, if largely undeserved, tribute. 

My first thanks must go to you, Don Walsh, 
for the conception of this issue and for its 
thoughtful execution. Then my grateful heart 
goes out to all those whose kindness and 
understanding have gladdened my days for- 
ever: to “quegli, cui io chiamo primo de’ 
miei amici,” my beloved teacher, J. D. M. 
Ford, perhaps especially because he includes 
my wife and children—and therefore the bet- 
ter part of me—in his moving tribute; to my 
oldest friend, Hayward Keniston, whom I 
have known and admired Sifice my boyhood, 
that is, for a mere matter of half a century; 
to my loyal “Prexy,” President Cloyd H. 
Marvin, with whom I have had the privilege 
of working in close association and unbroken 
harmony, in a mutual understanding that 
needs no words, for nearly a quarter of a 
century; to my generous predecessors as edi- 
tors of Hispana, Aurelio Espinosa and Alfred 
Coester, whom it was a high honor to follow; 
to Archer Huntington, the Maecenas of His- 
panic studies in the United States; to Sturge 
Leavitt, my comrade as a graduate student 
at Harvard forty years ago, as reliable as 
State of Mainers always are; to Bill Beardsley, 
my “classmate,” whose friendship for four 
decades has demonstrated that Yale men and 
Harvard men are but two facets of a single 
pattern; to Muna Lee, the acknowledged high 
priestess of scholarly verse-translations in the 
Hispanic field; to Herman Hespelt, who with 
his brilliant wife and our common friend, 
Berk Berkowitz, now gone, made memorable 
that summer in Ithaca thirty years ago; to 


Steve Freeman, whose New England reserve 
has never seemed to prevent him from “going 
all out” for me on every occasion, including 
that other unforgettable day when he pre- 
sented me for an honorary Doctorate in Let- 
ters at Middlebury College; to Julio del Toro, 
editor of the Modern Language Journal, loyal 
booster always; to Clark Keating, my col- 
league at The George Washington University, 
who unmasks me as a dean who has never 
forgotten that he is also a professor; to Gray- 
don De Land, who keeps the AATSP moving; 
to Marjorie Johnston, eager and competent 
fellow-worker; to Madaline Nichols, who runs 
her a close second—what a list! Any man, or 
woman, ought to be proud of it. I am. 

Most satisfying of all was the feeling that 
so many good friends had sensed so much of 
what I have been trying to do and be, the 
hopes and dreams never consciously voiced 
save to her who has shared and inspired and 
illumined all my adult life. If it be true, as 
I have so often assured college students, that 
a man, or woman, cannot help writing his 
own record in his daily dealings with his 
fellows, then I seem to have written one of 
which—on this evidence, at least—I have no 
reason to be ashamed. 

I love to teach the Quijote, to mention it, 
to quote from its inexhaustible store of cour- 
age and hope and charity, its profound under- 
standing of the meaning of human life. I 
happen to be teaching my Cervantes course 
in this never-to-be-forgotten year of 1950. 
And as usual I find something in the Quijote 
that is peculiarly applicable to my own feel- 
ings at this moment, when heart-warming 
letters are coming in not only from fellow- 
members of the AATSP, but from representa- 
tive teachers of German and French and Ital- 
ian as well, in these words from the third 
chapter of that marvelously wise Second Part: 
“Una de las cosas, dijo a esta sazén Don 
Quijote, que mds debe de dar contento a un 
hombre virtuoso y eminente, es verse, vivien- 
do, andar con buen nombre por las lenguas 
de las gentes ... dije con buen nombre, por- 
que siendo al contrario, ninguna muerte se le 
igualara.” 

I should be the last to lay claim either to 
virtue or eminence; I only know that I shall 
be eternally grateful to those who have given 
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public testimony of this tenor—testimony 
which seems to indicate that this humble 
worker in the Hispanic vineyard can indeed 
count himself fortunate in the friends he has 
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made, and in being able to “verse, viviendo, 
andar con buen nombre por las lenguas de las 
gentes.” 

Henry Grattan Dorie 








ESTHER SHULER 


The many friends and admirers of 
Esther Shuler will be shocked and sad- 
dened to learn that she was suddenly 
stricken with infantile paralysis in Santi- 
ago de Chile and died on December 14. 
Doctor Shuler, a former President of the 
Minnesota Chapter of our Association, 
went to Chile, on leave of absence from 
The University of Minnesota, to teach at 
the Instituto Chileno-Norteamericano de 
Cultura. Joined to our sorrow in the loss 
of a friend is the added tragedy of the 
death of a gifted teacher still on the 
threshold of a brilliant career. 

DonaLtp D. WatsH 


NOTES AND NEWS 


— 


WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


Of the articles submitted to me for 
publication, the overwhelming majority 
deal with literary subjects. Many of the 
readers who answered my questionnaire 
in the November, 1949, issue asked for 
more articles on linguistic and pedagogi- 
cal subjects, but very few such articles 
are submitted. I therefore urge members 
to submit articles dealing with such sub- 
jects so that I may maintain the custom- 
ary desirable balance in subject matter. 
I can not promise early publication, how- 
ever, since all the 1950 space is taken by 
articles and departmental material al- 
ready accepted or assigned. 

Donatp D. WatsH 


Conducted by 


Marysoris C. Jonnston, Associate Editor, and the Editor* 
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Stanford Conference on Brazil.—The second 
Western Meeting of Latin Americanists will 
be held on the University campus May 29 
and 30. Evening meetings will be open to the 
public, but those wishing to attend the other 
meetings should write at once to the Director 
of the Conference, Professor Ronald Hilton. 
The program: Monday. Brazil and its Possi- 
bilities: 1. The Northeast and the Sao Fran- 
cisco Valley (Professors Charles F. Park, Jr. 
and Dean B. McNealy). 2. Amazénia and the 
Central Triangle (Professors C. Langdon 
White, P. J. Peterson, and George 8. Myers). 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to the Editor. 


3. Sado Paulo (Professors Charles L. Wheeler 
and Carl E. McDowell). Tuesday Morning. 
Brazilian Studies in the United States: 1. 
The Portuguese Language (Professors Hilton 
and Espinosa). 2. The Humanities and the 
Social Sciences (Professors Hilton and John 
J. Johnson). 3. Natural Sciences (Professors 
Park, Myers, and Ira L. Wiggins). Tuesday 
Afternoon. Relations between the United States 
and Brazil: 1. Political (Professor Graham H. 
Stuart and Consul-General Fabrino). 2. Eco- 
nomic (Professors McDowell and Weldon B. 
Gibson). Cultural (Professors Hilton and John- 
son). Tuesday Evening. Address by Mauricio 
Nabuco, Brazilian Ambassador to the United 
States. 
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Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies.—The 
Library of Congress, in cooperation with 
Vanderbilt University, will sponsor the Col- 
loquium in Washington October 4-7. Dis- 
tinguished specialists from several countries 
will participate. The general chairman is Dean 
Francis M. Rogers of Harvard, the secretary 
general is Dr. Lewis Hanke, Director of the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress, and the associate secretary general is 
Professor Manoel Cardozo of the Catholic 
University of America. The definitive program, 
to be published in June, may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Hanke. 


New Duties for Dean Doyle-—Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the 
American Council on Education, succeeding 
Dr. Robert Herndon Fife, Professor Emeritus 
of Germanic Languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who has been chairman of the Committee 
for twenty-five years. The Committee hopes 
to push to early completion a report on The 
Teaching of English in Puerto Rico, by Pro- 
fessors Fife and Herschel T. Manuel. Other 
projects nearing completion are Volume IV 
of the Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, covering the period from 1942 
to the present, and a German Syntax List. 

New projects under consideration are a 
study, in cooperation with the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers Associ- 
ations, of the training of secondary-school 
foreign-language teachers; a study of foreign 
languages in colleges and universities; an eval- 
uation of the “oral approach” in foreign-lan- 
guage teaching; a study of possible combi- 
nations of “area studies” with foreign-language 
work; an evaluation of teaching procedures in 
foreign-language teaching; and cooperation in 
the extension of foreign-language testing to 
other parts of the world, especially Latin 
America. Cooperation with UNESCO, espe- 
cially through the Language Panel of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO of which 
Dean Doyle is also chairman, is part of the 
Committee’s program. 


New Chapters of Sigma Delta Pi.—The Na- 
tional Spanish Honor Society has just installed 
its seventy-second chapter, Beta Omega, at 
Washington University in St. Louis. The 
Chapter Adviser of the new group is Mr. 
Quino Martinez. The next chapter will be 
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Gamma Alpha and it now seems likely that 
the honor of beginning the fourth round of the 
Greek alphabet will go to Iowa State Uni- 
versity, with Dr. Erwin K. Mapes, Fourth 
Vice-President of the national organization, 
as the Chapter Adviser. On January 21 Beta 
Psi was installed at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity of Harrogate, Tennessee, with Dr. 
Margaret Schemel as Chapter Adviser. The 
February issue of the official publication of 
Sigma Delta Pi, ENTRE NOSOTROS, has 
gone to press. The magazine, now in its 
twelfth year, is published entirely in Spanish. 
Although most of the space is dedicated to 
activities of the national organization and of 
the several chapters, each issue has at least 
one headline article. The leading article in the 
February issue is “All4 en el Rancho Grande,” 
by Miss Renee E. C. Calm of New Jersey 
College for Women, who gives an interesting 
account of the activities of a Friends Service 
Committee group in Huamantla, Mexico. 
Colleges and universities interested in quali- 
fying for a chapter of Sigma Delta Pi are 
requested to write to the National President, 
Carl A. Tyre, New Mexico State College, or 
to the Executive Secretary, James O. Swain, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Homage to Ricardo Palma.—Under the joint 
auspices of the Library of Congress and the 
Ateneo Americano, a literary program was 
given on February 10 in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium, with addresses by Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle, Ambassador of Honduras and President 
of the Ateneo, Luther Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, Jorge Basadre, formerly Director of 
the Biblioteca Nacional del Peri, and now 
Director of the Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs of the Pan American Union, Juan 
Bautista de Lavalle, Peruvian representative 
to the Organization of American States, and 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, who read one 
of Palma’s Tradiciones, translated by Harriet 
de Onis. 


Annual Meeting of the New England Mod- 
ern Language Association—The Meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
Friday, May 12 (dinner speakers: Professor 
Henri Peyre of Yale and William De Vane, 
Dean of Yale College), and at Linsly Hall, 
Yale University, Saturday, May 13, with the 
following program: (a) a panel discussion on 
the position of foreign languages in secondary 
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schools (moderator: Rose Doherty of the 
Wilbur Cross High School, New Haven); (b) 
a talk by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of 
Columbian College, The George Washington 
University; (c) luncheon in Woolsey Hall; (d) 
section meetings in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish. The speakers at the Spanish section 
meeting will be Germaén Arciniegas of Colum- 
bia University and Luis Cernuda of Mount 
Holyoke College. 


Third University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference——‘Ways to International 
Understanding” is the theme of the Confer- 
ence, to be held on the campus at Lexington, 
May 11-13. The lecturers will be William C. 
Korfmacher, Head of the Department of Clas- 
sical Languages, Saint Louis University, H. 
Carrington Lancaster, Professor of French, 
The Johns Hopkins University, and Carl F. 
Schreiber, Professor of German, Yale Uni- 
versity. In addition, more than 100 academic 
and pedagogical papers will be read in section 
meetings in the various languages. Programs 
may be obtained from the Director of the 
Conference, Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


International Relations.—The following re- 
cent publications will be of interest to teachers 
of foreign language particularly, although 
they were prepared with a wider audience in 
mind. 

World Understanding Begins with Children, 
by Delia Goetz. Bulletin 1949, No. 17. Price 
15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Building Roads to Peace; Exchange of People 
between the United States and Other Countries. 
Available in limited quantities on request to 
the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

“Report of the United States to the United 
Nations on Teaching about the United Na- 
tions in the Educational Institutions of the 
United States,” by Helen Dwight Reid (Mim- 
eographed). Limited number of copies avail- 
able from Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. 8S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“Teachers and World Consciousness,” by 
Paul Smith, in the International Quarterly, 
Spring 1950. Published by International 
House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Children Who Speak Two Languages, by 


Effie Bathurst. Selected References No. 20, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Young Spanish-speaking Children in Our 
Schools, by Effie Bathurst. Education Brief 
No. 20, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Both leaflets available without 
charge from the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Indice Interamericano de Revistas, LEA, 
Libros Editores Autores, October 1949. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

“New World of Facts for Traders: Next 
Year’s Hemisphere Census,”’ by Philip M. 
Hauser. The Record, January-February, 1950. 
Published by the Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, Department of State. 


“The Role of Colleges and Universities in 
International Understanding.” — College 
teachers of foreign languages should be espe- 
cially interested in this 137-page Report of 
the Conference held last June in Estes Park, 
Colorado, under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. The Report, edited by 
Howard Leo Nostrand and Francis J. Brown, 
costs $1.00 and may be obtained from the 
ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Summer School in Peru.—Plans are under- 
way for an exchange of students this summer 
between the National University of San 
Marcos of Lima, Peru, and Mississippi South- 
ern College. The Latin American Institute 
and the Department of Spanish of Mississippi 
Southern College will sponsor a summer 
school in Peru for Spanish majors and others 
interested in studying in South America. 
Credit will be granted by Mississippi South- 
ern College. At the same time, students from 
Peru and other Latin American countries will 
come to Mississippi to study in the sixth 
Orientation Course organized there. The ori- 
entation program includes courses in English 
conversation, composition and grammar, and 
culture and civilization of the United States. 
For further information, address the Director 
of the Latin American Institute, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Portuguese Newspaper.—Luso Americano, a 
Portuguese language weekly, is published on 
Thursday by Luso American Publishing 
Company, 88 Ferry Street, Newark, New 
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Jersey. Subscription rates are three dollars 
per year. 


Esso Map of South America.—Teachers will 
be interested in this beautiful new map, made 
by General Drafting Co. for Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. Printed in full color, the 
map shows major highways (with surface 
conditions), rail lines, air and steamship 
routes, boundaries, road distances, and cities 
and towns with approximate populations. On 
the pictorial side of the map, 300 color illus- 
trations show South America’s industry, agri- 
culture, trade, flora and fauna, highlights of 
its social and economic geography, outstand- 
ing landmarks, and recreational attractions. 
The map, 2 x 3 feet, folds to pocket size. It 
will be distributed principally in Latin Ameri- 
ca, but a few free copies may still be obtained 
by writing to General Drafting Co., 21 West 
St., New York 6. 


Revista Escolar, El Suriano—A monthly 
magazine for students of Spanish, EL 
SURIANO, is published in México, D.F. 
(Apartado Postal 24854) at two dollars a 
year for individual subscriptions and special 
rates for class orders. It has a variety of il- 
lustrated articles in Spanish, comic strips, 
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anecdotes, and a section for readers’ letters. 
Prizes are offered for student essays or short 
stories printed. 


Espafia es asi.—The following notice of an 
attractive new book for the reference shelf or 
classroom library was sent by Mrs. Gui- 
llermina M Jde Supervia, Head of the Spanish 
Department of Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ediciones Internacionales de México, 
Colima 125, México, D.F., acaba de publicar 
un bellisimo libro de gran utilidad para los 
maestros de espafiol. Se titula Espafia es ast 
y su subtitulo TIPOS, PAISAJES Y MONU- 
MENTOS explica por sf mismo el contenido 
de la obra. Su autor, el joven y conocido 
poeta espafiol, Roque Nieto Pefia, ha hecho 
en este volumen una magnifica compilacién 
en la que figuran 240 reproducciones foto- 
graficas de gran tamajio, precedidas todas 
ellas por comentarios histéricos, geogrdficos 
y costumbristas. Hay también varias poesfas 
del mismo autor y otras de plumas conocidas. 
La tltima parte de la publicacién, la con- 
sagrada al estudio detallado de las regiones 
espafiolas, incluye 12 bellisimas reproduc- 
ciones de acuarelas hechas, ex-profeso para 
la obra, por el conocido artista Bartoli. 


Conducted by 


Aaenes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publi- 
cation date, please follow this schedule: To 
appear in the February Hispania, reports 
should reach the Chapter Adviser before No- 
vember 15; May news should be sent before 
February 15; August news, before May 15; 
and November news, before August 15. Re- 
ports that arrive after the deadline will ap- 
pear in the following issue of Hispania. No 
reports are ever discarded. A card will be 


* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified AT 
ONCE of any changes in names or addresses 
of chapter officers. 


sent immediately by the Adviser to acknowl- 
edge receipt of every report. All chapters 
should be certain their members are paid-up 
members of AATSP. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO A 
NEW CHAPTER 


On January 26, the SOUTHERN OHIO 
Chapter of AATSP was organized at the 
University of Cincinnati. The officers elected 
(to serve until Spring of 1951) were: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert Kirsner, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Vice-president, Dr. José Gonzdlez 
Maribona, St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati; 
Secretary, Miss Sally Strickland, University 
of Ohio; Treasurer, Byron Wilson, Norwood 
High School. Mr. Wilson is also president of 
the Central Ohio Chapter. 
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Very soon the organization of the BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA Chapter will be complete. 
Dr. George E. McSpadden is in charge of the 
recruitment of new members for AATSP. 

FLORIDA. Since Spring comes early in 
Florida, the Chapter held its “Spring” meet- 
ing February 24 and 25 at Florida Southern 
College. Musical highlights of the program 
were solos by Luis Buckley, Francisco Sarg, 
Ondina Barcelé, Sara Pinto, Arnoldo Borrego, 
and George McWhorten, and group singing 
directed by Mrs. A. P. Hamelryck. There were 
talks by Soffa Buckley Herrera (Education 
in Peru), Sara G. Lence (A Cuban Girl Comes 
to the United States), A. B. Minor (Spanish 
and Spanish American Movies for North 
American Students), Pedro Ramfrez Moya 
(La restauracién de Ibor City), D. L. Can- 
field (Guatemala Revuelta: Sinfonia en B 
Menor), Dorothy L. Hoffman (The Articula- 
tion of High School and College Spanish), 
Pedro Villa Fernandez (Motivation of Stu- 
dents of Spanish), and Graydon 8. De Land 
(Your Association), and a Symposium on 
Problems in the Teaching of Spanish. 


GALVEZ. Officers elected at the Novem- 
ber meeting were: president, Mother Mary 
Majella Rivet, Ursuline College; vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth M. Mann, Newman School; 
secretary, Leo E. O’Flaherty, Loyola Univer- 
sity; treasurer, William J. Smither, Tulane 
University. The GALVEZ Chapter will be 
our hosts at the 1950 meeting, from Decem- 
ber 19 to 21. Dr. Victor Oelschliger is the 
general Program Chairman. 


The KANSAS chapter is in its second 
year of sponsoring the teaching of Spanish 
in the grades. After several months of care- 
ful but timid planning, the program was 
launched in Lawrence. Now all agree that 
it is no longer an experiment but a substan- 
tial part of grade-school curriculum. We can 
safely say now that within a very few years 
the program will be used in other cities of 
Kansas. The twenty-seventh Annual Cele- 
bration of Cervantes Day was held at the 
University of Kansas on April 29. 


The LONG ISLAND Chapter held its first 
meeting of the year at the home of Professor 
Ruth Richardson of the Spanish Department 
of Adelphi College. Miss Richardson reported 
on the annual meeting in Berkeley. After her 
account of the work of Donald Walsh for 
Hispania, the chapter expressed admiration 
and gratitude for his efforts. Dr. Jane 


Carboni, chairman of Spanish at Sewanhaka 
High School, Long Island, gave a talk on the 
topic of her doctoral dissertation, reading 
problems as they affect foreign language stu- 
dents. The high point of the talk was on 
methods of testing for reading comprehension 
in Spanish classes. A very lively discussion 
followed. The officers of the Chapter are: 
Marian Templeton of Garden City High 
School, president; Joseph Genna of Adelphi 
College, secretary-treasurer. The meeting was 
well publicized in the Long Island daily 
papers and the attendance was good. The 
December meeting took place at Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead. Mr. Mortimer Spillenger of 
Adelphi College read portions of his doctoral 
dissertation on El roto. At the February 16 
meeting Brother Gerald Morris was host. The 
group met in his Spanish classroom in 
Chaminade High School, Mineola, where 
there are many maps, magazines, pictures, 
tape recorder, and charts. Louis Anastasio 
(Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park) re- 
ported that he had completed a history of 
the Chapter from its beginning. Dr. Ruth 
Richardson invited the group to come see a 
performance of El Trovador at Adelphi on 
March 8. The program for the evening was a 
discussion on the role of the Spanish Club. 
Brother Morris supported the view that club 
activities should become a part of the class- 
room activity. He described the system at 
Chaminade, where the students play games 
of Spanish interest on Fridays, after having 
earned the privilege on the four previous 
days. Joseph Genna then spoke on the role 
of the Spanish Club in the Spanish Program 
at Adelphi. Here the club tries to supply 
experiences which are not possible within 
classroom walls: native guest speakers, come- 
dies, singing, dancing, films, and trips to 
theaters, movies, and restaurants. Mrs. 
Gilbert of Sewanhaka spoke of her club’s 
trip to La Bilbafno, a restaurant in New 
York City. Louis Anastasio spoke of his stu- 
dents’ campaign to collect objects of Hispanic 
interest in the community. 

MINNESOTA. The third in the series of 
Great Figures in Hispanic Literature was 
held February 27, Club Marco, Minneapolis. 
The topic was “Don Quixote”, discussed by 
Gines Maiquez, native of Valencia, Spain, 
now Director, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, New Ulm Public Schools. On Octo- 
ber 21 and 22 the University of Minnesota 
sponsored a “Fall Conference for College 
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Teachers of Languages and Literature in the 
Northwest.”” Dr. James A. Citineo, always 
active in AATSP, was a member of the plan- 
ning committee. The program for the Ro- 
mance Languages section was: “Foreign Lan- 
guage and the Arts College,” Francis B. 
Barton; “Foreign Literature as an Aid to 
International Understanding,” Walter T. Pat- 
tison; “Literature in Translation vs. Litera- 
ture in the Original,’ Emilio C. Le Fort; 
“How to Promote Better Public Relations 
for the Romance Languages in Minnesota 
and How to Attract the Undergraduate,” 
James A. Ciineo and Elizabeth Nissen. 


On November 4, the MISSOURI Chapter 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Statler 
in St. Louis. Miss Florence Compton, Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield, who toured 
South America last year, spoke on High Spots 
in the Andes, and Mr. William Baggerman, 
St. Louis, showed excellent colored slides 
made on a recent trip by jeep through the 
Andes. The following officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Edward L. Brush, El Ran- 
chito, Independence; vice-president, J. S. 
Brushwood, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; secretary-treasurer, Miss Margaret Kidder, 
Drury College, Springfield; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Helen B. Brown, St. Joseph 
College. 


From the SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA 
chapter comes the following report: Reunién 
en la escuela Gesu, Miami, el 3 de diciembre 
de 1949; Bienvenida por la madre presidenta 
(Sister Mary Jean, Barry College); “El au- 
mento de lazos culturales entre los panameri- 
canos en la ciudad de Miami del futuro,” 
Fred Canel, de la divisién panamericana de 
la CA4mara de Comercio; “Un verano de Bo- 
gota,” la Sra. Brown, Miami Beach H. S.; 
“E] cultivo de las orquideas,” la Srta. Boscio, 
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Barry College; “Saludos de un bogotano,” 
el Padre Velanzuelo, actualmente de la iglesia 
San Patricio, Miami Beach; Una escena de 
la comedia Zaragiieta; Bailes espafioles, por 
unos estudiantes de la escuela Gesu, dirigidos 
por la Sra. Guzman, maestra de espafiol. 

Miss Wanda Chrobak, faithful secretary of 
the SOUTHERN MICHIGAN Chapter, re- 
ports two meetings: November 19 at Michi- 
gan State College, with folk music and danc- 
ing, Mexican movies, and a talk on Juan 
Maria Gutiérrez by José E. Espinosa of the 
University of Detroit. February 18 at Wayne 
University Student Center, with a luncheon 
talk by José F. Cirre of Wayne University, 
“Aspectos de la poesia contempordnea,”’ fol- 
lowed by a tour of inspection of the Univer- 
sity Language Laboratory. On April 28, the 
faculty of Wayne University are presenting 
a panel discussion: “Problems Arising in the 
Experimental Program of Aural-Oral Spanish 
at Wayne University.’”” Members of the panel: 
Gordon Ray, Henry Bershas, Donald 
Castanien, Gardiner London. 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter met 
on January 14 at Mt. Vernon Seminary, 
where Ermilo Abreu Gémez, Chief of the 
Section of Philosophy, Letters, and Science 
of the Pan American Union’s Department 
of Cultural Affairs, gave a most interesting 
lecture on criteria for selection of literary 
texts: they must be moral books, in 
good taste, and free from excessive folklore 
and regionalism. 

On February 4, the Chapter met at the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics of 
Georgetown University. Professor L. E. 
Dostert, the Director, explained the Insti- 
tute’s intensive oral-aural language courses 
and the laboratory use of slides, phonograph 
records, and recording machines. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespevr and Rosert H. WiiuiaMs, Associate Editors* 








To THE Epirors: 
The correspondent who asked (Hispanta, 
November, 1949) for information regarding 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Wil- 
liams, University, Austin 12, Texas. 


studies of Spanish prose style may be in- 
terested in consulting the following works: 
Vossler, Karl; Spitzer, Leo; Hatzfeld, 


Helmut: Introduccién a la estilistica romance, 
Buenos Aires, 1942. (This contains an ex- 
cellent bibliography on romance stylistic stud- 
ies, notable, however, for its paucity of works 
treating Spanish, pp. 153-216. The essay by 
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Hatzfeld is entitled “La investigacién esti- 
listica en las literaturas romdnicas.”’) 

Alonso Pedraz, Martin: Ciencia del lenguaje 
y arte del estilo, Madrid, M. Aguilar, 1947. 
(A manual. Contains style studies of Cer- 
vantes, Azorin. Methodology for style analy- 
sis. Sketchy, but suggestive.) 

Switzer, Rebecca: The Ciceronian Style in 
Fray Luis de Granada, New York, Hispanic 
Institute, 1927. 

JoHN HarTsook 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To THE Eprrors: 

With reference to the inquiry in Hispania, 
November, 1949, relative to a summer school 
for Spanish teachers starting as late as August 
1, I wish to inform you that a Foreign Lan- 
guage Workshop will be conducted at San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California, 
from July 31 till August 18, 1950, under the 
direction of Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston. Work 
will be offered for secondary school teachers 
of Spanish, French, and possibly, German. 
San Diego, California Waurer T. PHILuips 


To THE Epirors: 

In the August 1949 issue of Hispania I 
note a request from Liverpool, England, for 
information concerning “realia’” and card 
games in Spanish. I should like to call to 
your attention that the rules for playing the 
famous Tute and a not so well known game 
called Escoba have been published in the 
February, 1944, and May, 1947, issues of 
Hispania. I think your correspondent might 
like to know about them. 

ALBERTA WILSON SERVER 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


The editors are very grateful to these corre- 
spondents for their helpful suggestions. 
E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 

I would like to know if the AATSP has a 
placement bureau for its members. Since in 
my present position I have to teach subjects 
other than Spanish, I should like to make a 
change. 

J. B. H. 


A placement bureau was set up in Febru- 
ary, 1950. Any member of the Association 
may register upon payment of a $5.00 fee. 
Blanks may be obtained from the Director, 


Professor Agnes Brady, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


E. H. H. 


To THE EpiTors: 

Can you please tell me where or how I 
can find complete biographical facts on 
Rémulo Gallegos. I would also like to have 
you recommend a few good books on “In- 
digenismos en la novela hispanoamericana,” 
something comparable to Concha Meléndez’s 
“La novela indianista en Hispanoamérica.” 
Los Angeles, California R. H. 


For sources for the biography of Rémulo 
Gallegos I would suggest Lowell Dunham’s 
Introduction to Dofia Barbara (New York, 
Crofts, xiii-xx); J. R. Spell’s Contemporary 
Spanish-American Fiction (Chapel Hill, Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1944, 205-238); and 
Arturo Torres-Rfoseco’s Grandes novelistas de 
la América hispana (Berkeley, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1941, 43-76). All these works 
were, of course, published before Gallegos’s 
election to the presidency of Venezuela in 
1947. For information on this event and on 
his subsequent deposition and exile, consult 
the New York Times Index for the years 
1947 and 1948. 

A study of the Indian in Spanish American 
poetry comparable to Concha Meléndez’s 
work is Aida Cometta Manzoni’s El indio en 
la poesia de América espafiola (Buenos Aires, 
Joaquin Torres, 1939). 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I have been looking for some time for some 
Spanish prose with an interlinear English 
translation, but completely without success. 
Will you or one of your colleagues let me 
know if such a book (or books) is available? 
Lexington, Ky. R. W. 


I do not know of any interlinear transla- 
tion of Spanish prose such as you are looking 
for. The Interludes of Cervantes (short plays 
in prose), translated by 8. Griswold Morley, 
have recently been published by the Prince- 
ton University Press in an edition which has 
the Spanish text on one page and the English 
translation on the opposite page. There are 
several volumes of Spanish poetry with a 
similar arrangement: Alice Stone Blackwell’s 
Some Spanish American Poets (Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press); Dudley Fitts’s Anthology of 
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Contemporary Latin American Poetry (New 
Directions); H. R. Hays’s Twelve Spanish 
American Poets (Yale Univ. Press). 


To THE Eprrors: 

Please send me, if possible, information on 
any of the following items or advise me as to 
where I can secure publications, statistics, or 
authentic facts: (1) Monetary volume of trade 
with South America as compared with Europe 
and elsewhere. (2) Number of people in the 
world speaking Spanish as compared with 
other languages. (3) Contributions of Spanish- 
speaking countries to science. (4) Medical 
schools allowing Spanish for entrance require- 
ments. (5) Colleges and universities allowing 
Spanish for M.A. or Ph.D. (or both) lan- 
guage requirements. (6) Number of exchange 
students and professors between the U. 8S. 
and Spanish-speaking countries as compared 
with other countries. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan R. H. O. 

For information concerning your item (1) 
write to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. For item (2) con- 
sult the World Almanac. For item (3) read 
the very interesting study by Professor Irving 
A. Leonard: Hispanic America and Science 
published as Number 8 of the University of 
Miami Hispanic-American Studies at Coral 
Gables, Florida, December, 1949. Professor 
Leonard admits the relative paucity and late- 
ness of contributions by Spanish scholars to 
the sciences and explains why this is so.* 
For items (4) and (5) consult Donald Walsh’s 
“The Status of Spanish and Portuguese in 
American Colleges and Universities,” His- 
PANIA, August, 1947. For information on item 
(6) write to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 


To THE Epirors: 

I am a graduate student and am preparing 
a thesis concerning the Americanisms in the 
works of Valle Inclén. The facilities at our 
library are not complete with regard to 
Spanish American dictionaries and particu- 
larly modern bibliographies of these works. 


*See also the article by W. D. Crawford 
in this issue.—D. D. W. 
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Such words as guaco (apparently used by 
Valle to mean horse), bolichada, matona, and 
many others are not adequately treated in 
such works as those of Santamaria, Malaret, 
Roman, and Segovia. Do you know of an up- 
to-date bibliography on dictionaries of this 
sort? 
Columbus, Ohio A. A.C. 
The only up-to-date bibliographies of 
Spanish American dictionaries are the list 
compiled a year or so ago by Franz C. Feger, 
17 East 22nd St., New York City, and the 
bibliographies in the latest editions of Ma- 
laret and Santamaria. Unfortunately, many 
Spanish American words are still “strays” 
which have not been rounded up into any 
dictionary. Some of them may be found in 
the authors’ glossaries to individual novels. 
A project for the collaborative preparation of 
a dictionary of American Spanish was pro- 
posed by Professor Leavitt O. Wright of the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, in 
1939. At that time a list of dictionaries and 
other source books was compiled. It is pos- 
sible that Professor Wright may still be able 
to supply you with a copy of this list if you 
will write to him. 
E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

We are undertaking to revise our language 
program and it would be very helpful if you 
would be kind enough to answer the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What standardized lan- 
guage tests do you recommend? Who are the 
publishers of these tests? (2) Would you 
recommend a standard, minimum-vocabulary 
list as a two-year requirement? If so, can you 
recommend such a list? (3) What suggestions 
have you as to schools with especially up-to- 
date courses of study and practices in the 
teaching of foreign languages on a high-school 
level? 

Bound Brook, New Jersey E. 8. C. 

(1) In my opinion the tests of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City, are satisfactory and reliable. (2) 
Many teachers like to have a minimum vo- 
cabulary list to measure their students’ 
achievements. If you will write to the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. (Atten- 
tion: Mr. Frank Weissler) enclosing 50 cents, 
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you can obtain a copy of the New York City 
Syllabus of Minima in Foreign Languages 
which contains such a vocabulary list. (3) 
The New York City Foreign Language High 
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School is developing new methods and ap- 
proaches to the problems of modern language 
teaching. 

E.H.H 


Conducted by the Editor 








Jones, Wituis Knapp, and DemMertrio 
AGuILERA Maura, Dos Comedias Ficiles. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950. Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 185 pp. Price, 
$1.80. 

These two easy comedies, Sangre Azul and 
El Pirata Fantasma, were written for presen- 
tation in Guayaquil while the American pro- 
fessor and the Ecuadorian novelist were teach- 
ing in the University of that city in 1946. 
As edited for American schools they are in- 
tended, according to the preface, “for use in 
beginning Spanish classes.” However, the as- 
sumption of some 1500 words of vocabulary, 
and the “advice to students” (pp. xii—xiv) 
to review second persons, imperatives, and 
subjunctives indicate that the essentials of 
syntax and forms usually covered in begin- 
ning texts should have preceded this reading. 

The teaching features of the book are care- 
fully planned. The problem of vocabulary is 
simplified by footnote translations of non- 
cognates beyond 1500 in the Keniston fre- 
quency list. The interpretation of valid 
cognates errs on the side of conservatism, as 
English equivalents for ‘‘estrangular,” ‘“corre- 
spondencia,” “canfbales,” “higiénico,” and 
even “jHoopy!” appear in the notes. The 
twelve exercises which follow the plays pre- 
sent a systematic review of some twenty-four 
basic grammatical constructions while pro- 
viding drill on phrases and idioms of the text. 
The language of the comedies seems spontane- 
ous and unstudied; and yet closer analysis 
shows that the constructions employed are 
of progressive difficulty; for example, present 
subjunctives predominate in the first comedy 
and imperfects in the second. 

Attractive sketches enliven the text, al- 
though the illustrator has not observed all 
the details; Mrs. Adams (p. 21) is dutifully 
represented wearing the riding boots, but not 
the breeches, insisted upon in the dialogue. 
The text is remarkably free from typographi- 


cal errors; only “vu lve”, page 98, was 
detected. 

The plays have the advantages of lively 
plots, modern colloquial vocabulary, and 
sympathetic characterization. While the plot 
of Sangre Azul is fairly obvious and the im- 
plementation of the Good Neighbor Policy 
perhaps too apparent, El Pirata Fantasma 
reaches a degree of dramatic intensity which 
compares favorably with contemporary mys- 
tery plays. 

The comedies were written to be acted; 
and, with their limited staging and costuming 
problems, are easily adaptable to school pres- 
entation. However, the pedagogical value of 
rehearsing the role of the American woman 
“que pronuncia muy mal el espafiol” is 
dubious. 

Luruine V. Suupson 
University of Washington 


Rogers, Pau, Escritores contempordneos de 
Mézico. With an Introduction, Notes, 
Cuestionarios, and Vocabulary. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xxv, 237 pp. Price, $2.00. 

It is happy news that still another distin- 
guished Hispanist has turned to the field of 
Mexican letters and produced a serious and 
well-balanced collection of contemporary 
writings. Professor Rogers, during his recent 
stay in Mexico, became well acquainted with 
the country and its culture. Many of the 
authors represented here have long been ob- 
tainable in attractive, individual format, but 
this anthology of belles lettres brings together 
in one neat and inexpensive volume selec- 
tions from all the leading prose writers of 
the “Social Revolution of 1910.” 

The popular misconception that all the 
novels of the Mexican Revolution are of 
grim aspect, merely the reflection of a cult, 
episodic and journalistic in style, is under- 
standable. Far too many students are asked 
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to read only one novel of this period, and 
then pass to the many offerings in other 
Spanish and Spanish-American fields of litera- 
ture. Escritores contempordneos de México, in 
that it is designed to introduce the many 
sides of Mexico today, is excellent preludizing 
—or, even more, overturing. As a prelude, it 
may serve as a preliminary to a deeper, con- 
tinuing study of Mexico today; as an over- 
ture, it may suggest the more grandiose effects 
of the powerful Social Revolution. 

Students of Spanish in the United States, 
even those in beginning classes, should ear- 
nestly strive to become acquainted with our 
nearest neighbor to the south, to see more 
than the so-called tourist wonders and the 
over-emphasized “‘exotic.”” They should learn 
something of the real Mexico, whose life goes 
deep into tradition and whose people are 
today our valuable and sympathetic neigh- 
bors. A serious study of this serious book will 
serve as a fine beginning for an appreciation 
of “‘México dulce y cruel,’ as Jaime Torres 
Bodet, General Director of the UNESCO, 
calls his native land.“ Lo conoceréis un dfa, 
amigos de otro pafs,” says Bodet. “jTiene 
un color de alegria y un acre sabor de anjs!’’ 

Professor Rogers has brought to our stu- 
dents the theses of Dr. Bodet and his country- 
men: Azuela, Lépez y Fuentes, Mujfioz, 
Guzman, Abreu Gémez, Rubén Romero, and 
the others. The types of material are in 
proper proportion. For selections reminiscent 
of childhood, sympathetic lyricism, and im- 
pressionism, we have Nellie Campobello, Julio 
Torri, Turrent Rozas, and Abreu Gémez. For 
skilful narration and terse description, Martin 
Luis Guzman. For delightful bits of humor, 
satire, and picaresque irony, Mufioz and 
Rubén Romero. For psychological insight, 
Mancisidor and Rojas Gonzdlez. For the very 
realistic and bitter aspects of the Revolution, 
with a certain rawness in presentation, Azuela 
and Lépez y Fuentes. 

The eleven illustrations, from Estampas de 
la revolucién mexicana, in themselves furnish 
a graphic account of the Mexican Social 
Revolution. The twelve-page Introduction 
and the one-page biography preceding each 
author’s selection give a fine discussion of 
the Mexican Revolution and the place in it 
of each of the authors represented in this 
anthology. The last sentence merits quoting: 
“ .., taken as a whole, with its good and 
its bad, the literature of the revolution is, 
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from the standpoint of content, one of the 
most interesting and compelling bodies of 
writing to be found anywhere in the world 
today.” 

There are fifteen pages of questions in 
Spanish based on the text. The footnotes are 
entirely adequate and not too numerous, since 
the prose selections used here are not 
burdened with many localisms and involved 
constructions. The end-vocabulary, which is 
complete, contains about 4,000 entries. This 
reviewer does not consider this a heavy vo- 
cabulary, especially since the meanings of 
many of the words can be deduced in their 
context. 

Houghton Mifflin has published a hand- 
some and thoughtfully-prepared text. México 
actual—adult, stable, yet unique—is convine- 
ingly portrayed in one hundred-sixty-six pages 
of effective prose and graphic woodblocks 
and engravings. Surrounded, as we are, by 
so many proponents of a federation of demo- 
cratic nations, it behooves us now to give our 
students correct information about the eco- 
nomic and educational status of our near 
neighbor Mexico, whose Social Revolution of 
1910, with its problems both insoluble and 
soluble, stands out in a world of revolutions 
in the eventual cause of peace. 

University of Kansas Aanes M. Brapy 


Larra, Mariano Jos& pz, Articulos escogidos. 
Edited by D. Marin Molina. London: G. 
Bell and Sons Ltd., 1948. xxxiii, 199 pp. 
Price 4s., 6d. 

It is always a pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity to reread the articulos de costumbres 
and critical essays of Mariano José de Larra, 
and especially so in the present carefully 
prepared edition, which contains all the ele- 
ments necessary for a clear understanding of 
one of the recognized masters of Spanish 
prose and one of the ablest critics of Spanish 
life. 

The material of the introduction, very well 
chosen and arranged, presents the historical 
background and the state of literature during 
this chaotic period, knowledge of prime im- 
portance for an adequate comprehension of 
Larra the costumbrista and critic. There follow 
a brief biographical sketch, a general treat- 
ment of his works, and an interpretative state- 
ment concerning his significance and influence. 
Complete notes and vocabulary will further 
aid the student in understanding Larra’s idio- 
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matic and often colloquial language, as well 
as his allusions to literary and political topics 
of the day. A good selective bibliography is 
also included. 

The selections are chosen from among 
Larra’s best known and most popular essays. 
They are eight in number: Carta a Andrés, 
El castellano viejo, Vuelva usted mafiana, Una 
primera representacién, La fonda nueva, {Entre 
qué gentes estamos?, Los tres no son mds que 
dos, and Dia de difuntos de 1836. The articles 
are arranged chronologically and portray 
quite clearly the development of the author’s 
ideas as well as his different moods. They 
range in tone from the delightful, satirical 
levity of El castellano viejo and Vuelva usted 
mafiana to the black despair and disillusion- 
ment reflected in Dia de difuntos de 1836. 
The last named article appeared just three 
months before the author’s death, and its 
bitter meditations forebode his tragic end. 

In summary, this is a well prepared text 
which affords the student the opportunity of 
acquiring an adequate knowledge and appre- 
ciation of one of the foremost literary figures 
of the nineteenth century. 

J. Worta BANNER 
College of William and Mary 


McHate, Caruos F., El Comercio. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Maps. vii, 478 pp. Price, $2.60. 
Professor McHale’s book is the first com- 

mercial Spanish text to be published by Heath 
in thirty years. Sturdily bound and physi- 
cally attractive, it is comprehensive in its 
coverage and up-to-date in many respects, 
and it stresses learning Spanish in Spanish. 
In its general vocabulary a happy medium is 
struck between academically correct terms 
and those less acceptable to purists but in 
widespread current use. The great variety of 
topics treated in the selections for reading 
will doubtless serve as a strong stimulus to 
classroom conversation. 

The book has six parts, the first three 
divided into thirty-four sections each to form 
suitable lesson units. These parts are espe- 
cially interesting since they include sketches 
of the historical development of commerce 
in the ancient and modern worlds, a descrip- 
tion of business codes and of important eco- 
nomic principles and practices. The fourth 
and fifth parts, designed for collateral read- 
ing and reference work, contain model letters 
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and commercial documents. The usual and 
often tiresome custom of requiring the stu- 
dent to translate models of English business 
letters into Spanish is happily avoided. In- 
stead there are listed a number of notes and 
suggestions in Spanish to be expanded into 
letters. The sixth part is formed by an ex- 
tensive and useful Miscelénea comercial, an 
83-page Spanish-English vocabulary and a 
number of invaluable reference tables and 
statistics. In intermediate college classes the 
text will doubtless require two full semesters 
of study; even an advanced class could hardly 
attempt it in one. 

Despite the author’s assertion in the pref- 
ace (p.vi.) that “whenever a word or expres- 
sion used in Spanish America differs from that 
in current use, principally in Spain,” such 
differences are indicated, a tendency was 
noted in some instances to favor the Spanish 
term over the Spanish American. This is 
hardly surprising in view of Professor 
McHale’s statement (p. 384) that the Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy was followed 
in the compilation of the vocabulary. Thus 
the Spanish osra is listed, but not the Spanish 
American ostién; the Spanish carretonero, but 
not the Spanish American camionero; the 
Spanish meaning of the term carroceria (car- 
riage shop) is given, but not the contemporary 
Spanish American meaning (automobile 
body) ; mecanégrafa, translated as “shorthand- 
typist,” often means merely “typist” in 
Spanish America; and, finally, disco is listed 
as “disk,” but no mention is made of its 
extremely wide usage as “phonograph record.” 
Comprehensive as the text is in both its 
topical and vocabulary content, a few signifi- 
cant omissions in certain fields might well be 
indicated. In Section XXI of the first part, 
““Modernos medios de transporte” (pp. 43- 
44), the word automévil is not used at all; in 
the ‘“‘Articulos de comercio”’ list the Spanish 
equivalent for “vacuum cleaner” (aspirador) 
is given, but not that for “refrigerator’’; 
certain key radio terms are lacking (radio, 
radiodifusora); and while an equivalent for 
the rather outdated “‘isinglass” is given, the 
growing plastics industry goes unmentioned. 

On the whole, however, considering the 
bulk of the work, these are but minor points 
and detract little from the overall value of the 
text. Specialized vocabularies will be devel- 
oped by the students after, and not before, 
they enter the field of foreign trade. Professor 
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McHale is to be complimented upon a useful, 
usable book and certainly one of the out- 
standing volumes to appear on the subject 
in a number of years. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


Veca, Lope pe, Fuenteovejuna. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
William Smith Mitchell. (Bell’s Spanish 
Classics.) London: G. Bell and Sons, 1948. 
Stiff paper. 169 pp. Price, 4 shillings. 
Professor Mitchell’s new school edition of 

Fuenteovejuna is based principally on the 

editio princeps of 1619, with some of the 

B.A.E. emendations of Hartzenbusch, which 

are indicated in the Notes, as are other of 

Hartzenbusch’s changes which the editor does 

not choose to incorporate. Following the text, 

happily free from typographical errors, are 
ten pages of Notes and a Vocabulary. The 

Notes are concise, and, in general, accurate 

and ample. 

Preceding the text is a thirty-eight page 
Introduction divided into five sections. Sec- 
tion I, “Life and Works of Lope de Vega,” 
has a brief discussion of Lope’s dramatic 
technique and a useful outline of his dramatic 
production, arranged according to Merimée’s 
classification (p. 5). Though we agree in gen- 
eral with the editor’s statement “. . .there 
is one department in which Lope certainly 
is a master, and that is in his exposition” 
(p. 5), the student exposed to Fuenteovejuna 
for the first time might well blink in disbelief 
because of the confusion resulting from the 
device of commencing the play with the sub- 
plot (the campaign of the Maestre and 
Comendador de Calatrava against Ferdinand 
and Isabel’s Ciudad Real), which has little 
relevancy to the main plot. The wonder is 
that Lope succeeded in uniting two such 
heterogeneous plots regardless of the fact 
that they have historical unity in the person 
of the Comendador Fernén Gémez. One might 
also desire some qualification concerning the 
editor’s statement that Lope “had little his- 
torical sense”’ (p. 6). 

Section II, “The Spanish Stage,”’ presents 
an informative sketch of the early corrales 
in Madrid, the methods of staging plays, with 
interesting parallels and differences drawn 
between Spanish and Elizabethan practices, 
and, finally, an excerpt from the contem- 
poraneous account of the Spanish stage made 
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by the Dutch traveller Frans van Aarsens, 
who was an unappreciative observer during 
the years 1654-55. 

“The Historical Background” of Section 
III provides the orientation necessary for 
understanding the play, especially the sub- 
plot which weaves in and around the main 
action in rather hit-or-miss fashion. The editor 
could have drawn additional pertinent data 
from Professor Anibal’s article “The His- 
torical Background of Lope de Vega’s Fuen- 
teovejuna” (PMLA, xurx (1934), 657-718), 
which offers many fresh and significant in- 
terpretations on the subject. 

Section IV, ‘“‘Analysis of the Play,” has a 
summary of the plot, a critical study of the 
characters, and a discussion of the ideology 
of the play, with notes on recent perform- 
ances. Professor Mitchell rightfully insists 
that Fuenteovejuna was written not as repub- 
lican propaganda, but rather, if anything, as 
royalist propaganda. The play is a supreme 
expression of a common Golden Age phenom- 
enon: the fusion of interests of the throne 
and the pueblo against their common enemy, 
the arrogant nobility. But in the early years 
of the Republic, the play, with its inherent 
democratic appeal, became a vivid symbol of 
the class struggle, and it won considerable 
popularity when taken on tour into the prov- 
inces by “La Barraca,” the travelling com- 
pany organized by Garcia Lorca in 1931. 

The Introduction concludes with an exposi- 
tion of Spanish versification, including Lope’s 
own words taken from his Arte nuevo de hacer 
comedias regarding the use of various verse 
forms for purposes of drama, and a list with 
linear references of the meters employed in 
the play. 

Immediately following the text is a brief 
bibliography which in no way purports to be 
complete but which certainly should list 
Anibal’s article mentioned above and 
Schevill’s The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega 
(Berkeley, 1918), a partial list of other edi- 
tions of Fuenteovejuna, and a note on John 
Garrett Underhill’s translation into English. 

Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
The University of New Mexico 


von Haagen, Victor W., Regional Guides to 
Peru: Cusco. Sacsahuaman. Machu Picchu. 
Lima. New York: F. Farnam Associates, 
Inc., 60 East 42nd St. Paper. 32 pp., $.75 
each except Sacsahuaman, 17 pp., $.50. 
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Splendid photographs and an interesting 
map in each one help make these Guides a 
pleasure to read even if one isn’t planning to 
go to Peru soon. The descriptions are written 
in a popular, rather romantic style, and in a 
leisurely manner give a great amount of his- 
torical and other information. Mr. von Hagen 
does not sit in solemn moral judgement and 
tell you what is Wrong and what is Right 
down there. Rather, he points out what is 
beautiful and what is interesting in that 
wonderful country of Peru. And he finds so 
much that besides the four pamphlets already 
published, five more are listed as in press, 
each devoted to a particular region or city 
of Peru. 

Mr. von Hagen’s style is not scholarly. 
For example, he uses the words “canvas” 
and “painting” synonymously, but I am 
almost positive that some of the old ones 
mentioned are tempera paintings. However, 
these Guides are meant for people who are 
not yet well acquainted with Peru, and I 
think one could scarcely ask for a more 
agreeable introduction to a fascinating sub- 
ject. Each Guide includes a bibliography for 
those who wish to study further. 

The Guide to Lima mentions Ricardo 
Palma again and again, and will send you to 
your edition of the Tradiciones to reread 
Palma’s stories of what happened in the 
places mentioned by Mr. von Hagen. There 
are also photographs that might well illustrate 
an edition of Palma’s works, so this Guide 
would be excellent to have in a class that is 
reading the T'radiciones, besides its value as a 
guide to the most interesting buildings, best 
restaurants, etc., of Lima. 

I’m afraid that the Guide to Cusco may 
get you lost, or at least mixed up, if you visit 
that incomparable living museum of the Inca 
Empire and Colonial Spair. That is, the num- 
bers above ten on the map of the city do not 
correspond to those of the descriptions, num- 
bers eleven through nineteen being one off 
and those above that being two off. Also in 
this booklet, the first to be printed, I noticed 
seven misprints or misspellings. Perhaps all 
these things have been corrected in later 
printings. The other booklets are more care- 
fully done. Mr. von Hagen’s spelling does 
not always correspond to regular Spanish 
usage, for example when he spells Cusco 
with an s (which perhaps is more reasonable 
in English). 
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The Guides to the great Inca fortress of 
Sacsahuaman and to the Inca city that Hiram 
Bingham found, Machu Picchu, include a 
good deal about the days before the Spanish 
conquest, and stirring events that have hap- 
pened there. 

These Guides would be useful aids in any 
class that treats of Peru from the historical, 
geographical, literary, or any other viewpoint. 
And if you think perhaps you'll go to Peru 
sometime, get them now and start right in 
enjoying your trip in prospect. 

Union College Cartes D. WaTLAND 


Attamira, RaraEL, A History of Spain from 
the Beginnings to the Present Day. Trans- 
lated by Muna Lee. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1949. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 748 pages. Price, $6.75. 

An adequate, one-volume history of Spain 
from antiquity to the present in English 
for college courses and for the more general 
reader has long been a desideratum. There 
are, to be sure, surveys of this sort in exist- 
ence, but none is entirely satisfactory for one 
purpose or the other, either because of its 
presentation or because of its unattractive 
style of writing. Perhaps the most suitable 
hitherto is the adaptation of Altamira’s four- 
volume Historia de Espaiia y la cwilizacién 
espaftola made in 1918 by the late Professor 
Charles E. Chapman of the University of 
California, but even the most ardent admirers 
of this American Hispanist will concede the 
general aridity of this text and its present 
inadequacy. A decidedly improved substitute 
is the work under review, which offers a 
comprehensive outline of Spain’s long story 
from its earliest beginnings to the Franco 
regime, written by the expatriate dean of 
Spanish historians and rendered into English 
by the talented writer and translator, Muna 
Lee, whose version carries the reader along 
easily save for a slight hitch now and then. 
Throughout the fourteen long chapters, whose 
text is frequently broken by topical headings, 
Dr. Altamira has given the essentials of his 
country’s story while maintaining with con- 
siderable success a balance between the polit- 
ical, economic, social, and cultural history of 
his native land. The whole represents the 
distillation of a lifetime devoted to historical 
research and reflection and it views with 
admirable objectivity even the tragic events 
of the Civil War of 1936-1939 and the after- 
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math of reactionary dictatorship which 
obliged the author, along with most Spanish 
intellectuals, to emigrate from the Peninsula. 
To be applauded greatly are the book’s 
accessory features: ninety-two pages of illus- 
trations and fourteen maps, all well chosen 
to illumine the text, and the tabular compila- 
tions: a selected bibliography for each chap- 
ter, mainly but not wholly titles of works in 
English; two chronological tables of ‘Dates in 
Political and Social History” and of “Dates 
of Inventions, Events, Works, and Persons 
Notable in Science, Arts, and Letters;’” and, 
lastly, a “Chart of Parallel Events in the 
History of Spanish Civilization and That 
of Other Countries,” beginning with prehis- 
toric times and extending to 1949. This last 
feature is valuable in facilitating the more 
horizontal approach to history, which is be- 
ginning to gain recognition, and in encourag- 
ing a trend away from the traditionally per- 
pendicular and nationalistic view of human 
events so long distorting the study of western 
civilization. Paper, printing, and binding co- 
operate with the skills of the historian and 
the translator to make this one-volume nar- 
rative of Spanish history a satisfying answer 
to the prayer of the student and of the gen- 
eral reader. 
Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


Hanke, Lewis, The Spanish Struggle for Jus- 
tice in the Conquest of America. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1949. Cloth. 217 pp. Price, $3.50. 

The mixed motives of Spaniards during 
the first century of their conquest of the New 
World seem strange and paradoxical to the 
twentieth-century mind. Those who reject 
the “black legend” of Spanish fanaticism, 
greed, cruelty, and oppression in America 
will find in this book a worthy successor to 
Salvador de Madariaga’s more polemical vol- 
ume, The Rise Of The Spanish American 
Empire. Dr. Hanke’s study, without blinking 
at the real injustices and abuses committed 
against the Indians by conquistadors, vice- 
roys, and the Council of the Indies, is focused 
on the heroic efforts of the energetic few to 
prove to the Crown that Indians are men, 
and not by nature slaves. That the Dominican 
friars Bartolomé de las Casas and Antonio de 
Montesinos were able to lodge complaints 
against the system of encomiendas and to 
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obtain a hearing from their respective sover- 
eigns, despite the virulent opposition of land- 
holders into whose hands Indians had been 
consigned as serfs for life, is evidence enough 
that the Spanish rulers were concerned with 
justifying the papal donations of Alexander 
VI. Indeed, the influence of las Casas with 
the Emperor Charles V was so great that he 
succeeded in having the encomiendas abol- 
ished for a time in the New Laws; only the 
threatened rebellion of the Spanish colonizers 
caused the king to repeal them. 

Madariaga answers the critics of Spanish 
policy in the Indies by citing similar injustices 
in the witch-hunts of New England and the 
rapacity of Queen Elizabeth’s crown-sanc- 
tioned pirates. Dr. Hanke, with greater con- 
structive insight, does not seek to palliate 
the wrongdoing of some Spaniards by point- 
ing the finger and hurling counter-charges. 
Two wrongs do not make a right, nor is it 
lawful to rob a thief. He cites, in orderly and 
convincing detail, the sincere attempts of 
humanitarian Spaniards of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to put teeth into their concept of justice 
by colonizing the new lands with Spanish 
farmers, by carrying the Cross before the 
sword, and by rooting out atrocities against 
the natives wherever they might be found. 
The Laws of Burgos, the Jeronymite Inter- 
rogatory, an investigation made to ascertain 
whether Indians could live like Spaniards 
without being enslaved, the experiments of 
Rodrigo de Figueroa in setting up three vil- 
lages of free Indians, the abortive attempt to 
colonize the Indians at Bayamo under the 
predatory supervisor, Francisco Guerrero, and 
lastly, las Casas’ attempts to implant the 
faith by peaceful means in the experiments 
of Tierra Firme and of Vera Cruz in Guate- 
mala showed the impossibility of reconciling 
the greed and intransigence of conquistadors 
and encomenderos on the one hand and the 
retaliatory savagery of warlike Indian tribes 
on the other. 

The famous debate of las Casas with Dr. 
Septilveda at Valladolid is presented in a com- 
plete and fair-minded manner. Although both 
opponents claimed the victory, the fourteen 
judges remained non-committal. Las Casas 
knew that he was unpopular with Spanish 
colonists, especially those in Mexico, for his 
insistence that the Indians were not to be 
included in Aristotle’s category of creatures 
born to be slaves, but in Spain he enjoyed 
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enough authority to have Dr. Septlveda’s 
controversial Latin tracts suppressed before 
publication. Both las Casas and Vitoria struck 
heavy blows in favor of the Indians in their 
examination of what constitutes a just war 
and of the legal titles of the kings of Castile 
and Leon to the Indies. To paraphrase the 
late Pelham Box, it is not the least of Spain’s 
glories that she produced men such as 
Montesinos, José de Acosta, Francisco de 
Vitoria, and Bartolomé de las Casas, and 
actually listened to them, however ineffec- 
tively. 

CHARLES MaxwELL LANCASTER 
Vanderbilt University 


Per, Mario, The Story of Language. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. 493 pp. 
Price, $5.00. 

Professor Pei, in this huge, fact-filled sum- 
mary of the history and present prospects 
of languages and language-learning, has 
written an extraordinarily readable book. 
Though it lacks the obvious trappings of 
scholarship (no footnotes, references, bibliog- 
raphy, appendices—merely a general index 
and an index of words), and though it is not 
a work of primary scholarship, but a sum- 
mary of the investigations of other scholars, 
a popularization intended for the general 
reader, the book is fully deserving of the 
attention of scholars and teachers. The 
breadth of the author’s linguistic interest 
and knowledge is matched by his enthusiasm 
for his subject, and he succeeds admirably 
in communicating this enthusiasm to his read- 
ers, and especially to readers with our special 
interest in languages. 

Among the most enjoyable of the book’s 
attractions are the derivations, some care- 
fully traced, others conjectured, of hundreds 
of words, such as marshal, Jersey (from 
Caesarea), Germany (which is germane to 
hermano), Brazil (traced back to braza), lum- 
ber, Gotham, Bermuda, secretary, silly, nice, 
spud, pants (traced to San Pantaleone), pop- 
lin (to the Pope), and estraperlo (to Strauss, 
Pérez, and Lépez, inventors of a rigged gam- 
bling device). 

The forty-nine chapters of The Story of 
Language are arranged in six parts: The His- 
tory of Language; The Constituent Elements 
of Language (sounds, words, structure, ar- 
rangement, semantics, esthetics); The Social 
Function of Language (in religion, the family, 
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material existence, economic relations, polit- 
ical institutions, superstition, intolerance, lit- 
erature, science, education and literacy); The 
Modern Spoken Tongues (descriptions of the 
various language families); Problems of Lan- 
guage Learning (a consideration of the tradi- 
tional approaches, the innovations of the 
linguistic scientists and the ASTP, and the 
reaction against them); and An International 
Language. In the last Part, after evaluating 
the various artificial languages and the claims 
of natural languages and Basic English, the 
author concludes that a decision as to which 
is to be the international language is far less 
important than a decision that one be selected 
and taught to all elementary-school children 
throughout the world. Whether or not adults 
learn it is of slight importance in the long run, 
since by the year 2000 we will all be dead or 
in our dotage—a humbling but inescapable 
truth. 

The Choate School DonaLp D. WaLsH 
Wituiamson, René ve Visme, Culture and 

Policy—The United States and the His- 

panic World. Knoxville: University of Ten- 

nessee Press, 1949. Cloth. xii, 66 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

The importance of a book can never be 
judged by the number of pages. We have in 
this 66 page publication a penetrating discus- 
sion of Spanish civilization, a discussion that 
deserves a double reading, once to obtain an 
overview of the problems involved in under- 
standing a foreign civilization and once to 
think through the provocative statements 
found on each page. 

Dr. Williamson, who grew up surrounded 
by two civilizations, American and French, 
has more than a passing acquaintance with 
several others. To the natural advantages of 
having a French mother and an American 
father interested not only in their son’s 
bilingualism but also in his full understanding 
of two civilizations, he has added a constant 
study of underlying causes of national dif- 
ferences. Even teachers of Spanish who have 
spent years trying to understand the Spanish 
character by extensive reading will learn much 
from Culture and Policy. 

Being a professor and a constant student of 
Political Science, Dr. Williamson has felt im- 
pelled to give a practical turn to his book; he 
has pointed out how the understanding of the 
Spaniard is a sine qua non to the understanding 
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of our Spanish American neighbors. Most of 
the readers of Hispania will be quite satisfied 
to concentrate on the purely philosophical as- 
pects of understanding the Spanish world with- 
out practical applications. 

It is to be hoped that Culture and Policy will 
help in the recent trend to consider Spain and 
Spanish America as a unit instead of stressing 
the separation that began in 1939. All serious 
students of Spanish, students of Political 
Science, and public and university libraries 
will welcome the appearance of this book, and 
the University of Tennessee Press and Dr. 
Williamson are to be congratuated on its pub- 
lication. 

University of Tennessee James O. Swain 
Davis, Harotp E., Latin American Leaders. 

New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1949. 

Cloth. 170 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This companion volume to Professor 
Davis’s Makers of Democracy in Latin America 
(H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1945), 
adds to the twenty-four figures discussed in 
his first book studies of the lives and accom- 
plishments of nine more political leaders 
(Toussaint L’Ouverture, Morelos, Moreno, 
Rivadavia, Feij6, Santander, Balmaceda, Iri- 
goyen, and Barbosa) and of seven intellectual 
figures. A useful bibliography is included after 
each study. 

Professor Davis is a historian, and his 
studies of the political figures are as adequate 
and complete as one can expect in the space 
available (about nine pages each). 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
studies of Fernandez de Lizardi, Andrés Bello, 
Euclides da Cunha, Rubén Dario, José En- 
rique Rodé, José Ingenieros, and Antonio 
Caso, who are called “Leaders of Thought.” 
Except in his sketch of Ingenieros, Professor 
Davis has depended more heavily on critical 
writings and secondary sources than on 
his own impressions. Therefore they seem 
second-hand and lack a consistent central 
viewpoint, as well as life and vigor, and a per- 
sonal concept that would give the book intel- 
lectual unity and make it an organic whole. 
The different studies seem to vary in tone 
according to the sources of information con- 
sulted; for instance, in the study of Bello I 
thought I detected traces of German Arcinie- 
gas’s El pensamiento vivo de Andrés Bello. 

Furthermore, I have a feeling from these 
studies that Professor Davis does not have a 
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high opinion of ideas as such: they must have 
some practical, immediate end. For example: 
“Yet there was also an element of estheticism 
—an element of escapism—about Rodé and 
his ideas...” (p. 23). And “the weakness of 
Rodé lay in his dispassionate aloofness” (p. 
142). I had the impression that the author was 
often apologizing for including literary figures 
in his group of leaders. I doubt that the readers 
of Hispania will find anything particularly 
new, original, or profound in the discussions of 
the literary figures, although this might be a 
handy reference work for the political figures. 
Union College Cartes D. WaTLAND 


Révan, I. 8., Deux Autos Méconnus de Gil 
Vicente. Lisbon, 1948. Paper. 92 pp. Deux 
“Autos” de Gil Vicente Restitués 4 Leur Au- 
teur. Lisbon, 1949. Paper. 79 pp. Les Ser- 
mons de Gil Vicente. En marge d’un opuscule 
du Professeur Joaquim de Varvalho. Lisbon, 
1949. Paper. 62 pp. 

In recent critical opinion, Gil Vicente has 
come to rank second only to Camoens in Por- 
tuguese poetry. The bibliography of Estudos 
vicentinos (Lisbon, 1942) serves to emphasize 
this. For most of us the leaders in Vicente 
scholarship have been Tedéfilo Braga and Car- 
olina de Vasconcelos, but the three brochures 
by I. 8. Révah of the Institut francais at Lis- 
bon now place him in the forefront of this field 
of investigation. His Deux Autos M éconnus 
might well have been printed as an introduc- 
tion, under one cover with the text given in 
the Deux “Autos’”’ de Gil Vicente. The third 
title is an extended review of a recent publica- 
tion by Joaquim de Carvalho, Os Sermées de 
Gil Vicente e Arte de prégar, published in Oci- 
dente (August-November, 1948) and later in 
separate offprint form. 

An important problem in considering the 
work of Gil Vicente is that of the extent of cen- 
sorship exercised on his plays by the Church. 
Senhora de Vasconcelos thought that the first 
Index of this kind in Portugal was that of 1551, 
where seven of our poet’s plays are mentioned. 
She did not examine the lists of 1561 and 1564 
and assumed that the censure was repeated 
there also. M. Révah had access to a still ear- 
lier list, that of 1547, and he notes that the 
works of Vicente are not mentioned in this, 
nor are they on the Indexes of 1561 and 1564. 
This fact alters materially our course of specu- 
lation as to why the Copilagam omitted the 
Auto da Festa, the Jubileu d’ Amor, the Auto da 
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Aderéncia do Paco, and the Vida do Pago. M. 
Révah feels that the Copilagam was “‘whimsi- 
cally” incomplete and not influenced by 
opinion. He adds to the plays thus omitted 
two more, the Auto da Geragio humana and 
the Auto de Deus Padre, which he is now pub- 
lishing. These were already known to T. Braga 
in 1898, but Braga was not sure that they 
could be attributed to Vicente. M. Révah is 
sure of it and he sets them, with much learning 
and fine criticism, into a new chronology: Auto 
da Sibila Cassandra, 1514; Auto da Alma, 1518; 
three Autos das Barcas de Inferno, 1517-19; 
Deus Padre, 1519-20; Geragaéo humana, 1520- 
21; Comedia de Rubena and Comedia das Cortes 
de Jupiter, 1522. It was the new king, John 
III, in addition to influence from Torres 
Naharro, that turned Vicente away from his 
previous religious style. If this reasoning is 
correct, the two autos which M. Révah now re- 
stores to Vicente are of unusual importance, as 
they were the last of his Pre-Joannine style. 
Perhaps, and this I add myself, Vicente had a 
slight feeling of disgust for them because he 
wrote them while his opinions were changing, 
and thus he left them out of the approved body 
of plays which he bequeathed to his heirs in 
1536. And I am sure that the last word has not 
been said yet on the question of Vicente’s rela- 
tions with the ecclesiastical censors. M. 
Révah’s text is well prepared, with changes in- 
dicated at the end. Abbreviations are ex- 
panded and missing letters are supplied. Best 
of all, modern punctuation has been added. 
Some readers, however, may not share the edi- 
tor’s belief in the great artistic worth of these 
two autos. 

The third brochure is a vigorous reply and 
correction which demonstrates to our full satis- 
faction that Gil Vicente was not a man of let- 
ters, although learned in the plastic arts. Its 
discussion of the poet’s apparent anti-clerical- 
ism and of his three Sermons joyeux, or mock 
sermons, gives this review an even wider signif- 
icance. M. Révah plans a series of detailed re- 
searches on the important plays of Gil Vicente. 
It is evident that these will be suggestive, and 
even revolutionary, for future evaluations of 
the origins of the theater in the Iberian Penin- 
sula. 

Urnsan T. Hotes, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


Corner, THomas Ewine, The Military and 
Political Career of José Joaquin de Herrera, 
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1792-1854. [The University of Texas. In- 
stitute of Latin-American Studies. Latin- 
American Studies, v.] Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1949. 336 pp. 

This book is quite as much a survey of the 
troubled first half of nineteenth-century Mexi- 
can history as it is a biography of Mexico’s 
reconstruction president, José Joaquin de He- 
rrera. While centering on the rebellion of Texas, 
its annexation to the United States, and the 
war which followed, it covers as well the moves 
for Mexican independence from Spain, Itur- 
bide’s empire, and the stormy period of Santa 
Anna. It ends with the year 1854, which 
“marked the end of an era of political leader- 
ship and political thought,” in that it was the 
year when Herrera died, when Santa Anna was 
overthrown for the last time, and when the rev- 
olution of Ayutla began. 

One of the most interesting and valuable of 
the contributions of this book is its study of the 
racial warfare in Yucatan and along the nor- 
thern frontier, which added to the general con- 
fusion of the entire turbulent period. Again, 
however, the story centers on the war between 
Mexico and the United States, for the Indian 
leaders found their long-awaited chance to 
wage an actual war of extermination against 
the whites only in the chaotic conditions re- 
sulting from the international conflict. Yuca- 
tan had remained more or less independent of 
the central Mexican government from 1834 to 
1848, and it had demonstrated that independ- 
ence by not declaring war on the United 
States, which, in turn, recognized Yucatan’s 
neutrality. The Indians knew that the whites 
could expect no help from neighboring Mexi- 
can states, which were concentrating their 
efforts to repel the invaders. Yet the bitter 
racial war which followed between the 
whites of Yucatan and the Indians, under their 
picturesquely named leaders Ay and Chi and 
Pat and Chan, aroused the sympathy even of 
the Mexican central government whose 
authority had been flouted. Spaniards of Cuba 
also came to the aid of the whites with arms 
and ammunition; Spanish warships rescued 
hundreds of families and carried them to 
safety. And when United States forces were 
withdrawn from the Island of Carmen, which 
had become a refuge for the whites, both Mexi- 
can and United States authorities agreed that 
a garrison should be left behind as a protection 
from the Indians. 

A second phase of the Yucatan racial 
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struggle occurred when the newly re-estab- 
lished government there began the practice of 
selling into virtual slavery to Cuban planta- 
tion owners all the captured Indians who had 
taken part in the rebellion. Behind this prac- 
tice was the intent both to lessen the over- 
whelming preponderance of Indian inhabitants 
and to free the government from the burden of 
the support of its many captives. 


Governor Barbachano argued that the volun- 
tary remission of twenty-five pesos for each 
Indian ‘“‘voluntarily”’ signing a contract for 
labor in Cuba could not be termed the ‘“‘price 
of slavery.’’ In a humane effort to prevent the 
white soldiers from taking vengeance on the 
Indian captives, he explained that five pesos 
were offered to the soldiers for each prisoner 
taken alive. He said that ‘‘sad experience has 
convinced us that the Indian population must 
be reduced at least one-fourth or one-third to 
give peace and security to the whites.”’ 


Racial conflicts similar to those in Yucatan 
occurred also among the Indians of the Sierra 
Gorda and in Chiapas, but only along the 
northern frontier were conditions really com- 
parable in their bitter intensity. At the very 
time the central Mexican government was pro- 
testing the sale of Yucatan Indians into Cuban 
“slavery,” the legislature of the northern state 
of Chihuahua 


was making similar contracts with adventurers 
from the United States who were willing to do 
anything for a price . . . . These contracts were 
appropriately called ‘‘blood contracts,’”’ since 
they provided for the hiring of outlaw bands 
to kill Indians at so much a head. There was a 
very complete and graduated scale of prices 
for living and dead Indians which also took 
into account age and sex. 


Included with the melancholy story of the 
racial war in the north is the account of the 
plan for a proposed Sierra Madre Republic, 
one of those many “Lost Republics” the history 
of which still remains to be told. 

A final purpose of this doctoral thesis re- 
verts to that moral concept of history empha- 
sized by Tacitus. “In the light of present-day 
interest in inter-American coéperation and cul- 
tural development,”’ Dr. Cotner writes, “it is 
particularly timely to study the life of a man 
who worked for international peace and friend- 
ship and for the constitutional development of 
democratic processes in his own country.” 
Herrera’s long career of distinguished public 
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service was “marked by moderation, a funda- 
mental respect for law and order, and a sincere 
interest in the people and the nation which he 
served.” With this conclusion one may agree, 
though possibly not as completely with Dr. 
Cotner’s other belief that if “Herrera’s pro- 
posals had been carried out to a successful con- 
clusion, the war between the United States and 
Mexico would not have occurred, and Mexico 
would have been spared invasion and the loss 
of additional territory.” 

Mapauine W. NIcHOLs 
Florida State University 


Kine, Georarva Gopparp, Heart of Spain. 
Edited by Agnes Mongan. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1941. Cloth. Photo- 
graphs. xv, 179 pp. Price, $3.00. 

When I asked Edith Helman what books she 
was taking with her for her year of research 
and travel in Spain, her list was headed by 
Heart of Spain. I did not know the book; per- 
haps because it was published at a time when 
Spain was doubly inaccessible to the traveler. 
I have now read it and savored it with delight, 
and this brief and belated notice is written in 
the hope that other lovers of Spain may come 
to know a work in which is distilled a lifetime 
of subtle and penetrating knowledge of 
Spanish art, history, legend, and character. 

The author, who was Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Literature and Professor of the History of 
Art at Bryn Mawr, died in 1939. Among her 
papers was found the manuscript of Heart of 
Spain, dated Candlemas Day, 1926. The Spain 
of which she wrote had not yet known the 
agonies of civil war and franquismo; nor was it 
the Spain of 1926, but a timeless, an essential 
Spain, in which the Cid and Fray Luis de Leé6n 
and D. Jaime el Conquistador and Enrique 
IV, so unjustly dubbed ‘el Impotente,’ walked 
again in the fiercely bright and dewless morn- 
ings. It was the Spain of the coplas and the 
romancero, of Burgos, Segovia, Avila, Toledo, 
and the towered cities of Daroca and Madrigal 
de las Altas Torres. 

An interest in architecture, especially the 
Romanesque, first drew the author to Spain, 
and though this remained always the strongest 
interest, her understanding was so broadened 
and deepened by her architectural pilgrim- 
ages that she sensed, as few other foreigners 
have sensed, the essence of Spanish tradition, of 
which so much has been written and so little 
truly understood. 
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Professor King’s subtlety of perception is 
matched by her subtlety and beauty of ex- 
pression. Speaking of the cathedral of Avila, 
she says: “In the transepts and their chapels, 
from a few dim retables, the halos glimmer like 
full moons and the colors burn dark as sunset 
lights on still waters. On every hand, in a wall 
recess, lies the figure of an armed knight, bare- 
headed and ungloved, and his page on guard 
there at his feet, like the quiet ending to all 
libros de caballerias.’’ Of Toledo: “‘. . . set in the 
midst [of the enormous plain], and fair as a 
star sapphire, and so old that age is nonexist- 
ent, is the city. Time has no power upon her 
beauty, which was ordained before time was. 
The twilight of the ages is luminous upon her. 
She broods, aloof and fair, a place of enchant- 
ments. As Spain has no dew, so Spain has no 
dreams, but she has magic, and some of it 
black magic; as Siena is a city of dreams, so 
Toledo is a city of enchantments, legendary 
and magical.” Of the essays of Azorin: “... 
they are like what you see as you pass along 
the streets at nightfall watching the lighted 
windows before the curtains are drawn, or 
they open a door upon two or three men talk- 
ing, as men talk every day at the same hour, 
in the same place, and you hear the slow ex- 
change of sentences before the door is once 
more shut. They are images of a bit of life, 
these essays.”” And of Fray Luis de Leén: “His 
great work, in bulk and influence both, con- 
sists in his lecturing. The teacher, like the musi- 
cian, finds his medium in the fugitive, and 
measures how precious his genius by how 
swiftly it vanishes away and is lost; he must 
be content to live as a name, and a memory 
in the senses of men. His self-devotion is like 
that of the saints; he knows that for him sur- 
vives no monument of stable brass. His re- 
ward is to have done good, and to be absorbed 
and lost like water spilled out, happy if it 
watered a fruitful garden and was not spilled 
into desert sand.” 

The beauty of the text has been matched by 
the admirable photographs of E. H. Lowler 
and by this spacious and luxurious edition, 
published to honor the memory of the author 
and to give us, through her eyes, a memorable 
insight into the soul of Spain. 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 


Gruimor, Frances, Flute of the Smoking Mir- 
ror. Albuquerque: The University of New 


Mexico Press, 1949. Cloth. 183 pp. Price, 

$4.00. 

Flute of the Smoking Mirror is a portrait of 
Nezahualcoyotl, “Hungry Coyote,” Poet 
King of the Aztecs. He was also known as “One 
Deer,” from the date of his birth in the Aztec 
calendar, and as “Arm of the Lion,” for his 
heroic deeds. Miss Gillmor, who devoted six 
months of each year between 1936 and 1942 
to a study of Aztec codices and scanty source 
material in central Mexico, is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Arizona, and the au- 
thor of Thumbcap Weir, Windsinger, Traders 
to the Navajos, and Fruit out of Rock. 

Although Nezahualcoyotl is a national hero 
in Mexico, and streets and parks bear his 
name, this is the first book about him. Writers 
have gone to Mexico and learned of Nezahual- 
coyotl, but they have been dismayed at the 
magnitude of the task of interpreting his his- 
tory from the Aztec codices. A nephew of Mon- 
tezuma, the last of the ancient line of Chiche- 
mecan kings, he lived from 1402 to 1472. He 
missed the publicity given Moctezuma by dy- 
ing forty-seven years before the entry of Cortés 
into Tenochtitlan. The Aztecs possessed a high 
degree of culture, and poets were numerous, 
but he is the only poet of record. His father 
had been a victim of sacrifice, his spirit be- 
coming one more “among the warriors leading 
the sun to the zenith, among the humming 
birds of Huitzilopochtli, sipping the honey of 
flowers.”” The boy Nezahualcoyotl, who at 
birth had been dedicated to war, had to live in 
hiding, never sleeping more than one night in 
the same place, because of bitter rivalries for 
the succession, and the heavy reward that king 
Tezozomac offered for his life. 

When Tezozomac died, fragrant herbs, 
costly blankets, copal, and turquoise were 
burned on his funeral pyre, and his memory 
was honored with gifts of flowers, gold, and 
pearls. Hearts of slaves were torn out and 
flung on the fire, according to ancient Toltec 
rite. There was fierce rivalry among the rela- 
tives of Nezahualcoyotl. He was sentenced to 
death, but a young man who resembled him 
offered to take his place, content to die to save 
his prince. At eighteen years of age Nezahual- 
coyotl was a ball-player, a hunter, an idler in 
the women’s courts. But during his years of 
hiding he had been quietly planning alliances 
among distant tribes. Battles were fought until 
the old empire of Tezozomac fell and became 
the slave market of the Aztecs. “The victory 
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was celebrated with the slaughter of prisoners 
on the pyramids of the gods. The earth drank 
the blood of sacrifice. Life’s thirst for blood was 
quenched.” 

A liberal and merciful king, Nezahualcoyotl 
shrank from the blood of sacrifice. He hated 
the moment of exaltation when the heart was 
torn from the victim. He hated the sight and 
smell of the priests who wore the skin of the 
condemned. He prayed to the Ever Present 
God, the god that demanded no sacrifices. 
Prayers were offered for his government, and 
all who should lead it, as the flutes or spokes- 
men of God. 

“Flute of the Smoking Mirror,” a remark- 
ably successful re-creation of a far-off period 
before America had come under the influence 
of European culture, gives a background for 
our understanding of some of the customs 
prevalent in primitive regions of Mexico today. 

Frances Dovueias De Kats 
Tucson, Arizona 


Saas BarRBADILLO, ALONSO GERONIMO DE, 
El caballero perfecto. An edition with in- 
troduction and notes by Pauline Marshall. 
Boulder: University of Colorado Studies, 
Series in Language and Literature, No. 2, 
University of Colorado Press, 1949. Paper. 
li, 95 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The attribute “gentleman and scholar” has 
a long history and, characteristically, Spain 
has made its distinctive contribution to the 
analysis and summation of the personal quali- 
fications requisite for such a designation. Al- 
though what Fray Luis de Leén had to say of 
the perfect wife (La perfecta casada) is very 
familiar to all Hispanists, much less generally 
known is the novelized treatise by Salas 
Barbadillo on the perfect gentleman. It is this 
latter work which Dr. Pauline Marshall has 
given such an auspicious American premiére in 
her edition based on the original text pub- 
lished in Madrid by Juan de la Cuesta in 
1620. The publisher is to be commended not 
only for an excellent printing job, but also 
for establishing itself among that limited group 
of contemporary presses which see fit to pub- 
lish scholarly books in the Spanish field, 
mindful of academic prestige and needs rather 
than of monetary profit. 

The book is divided into four main parts: 
Introduction, Text, Notes, and Bibliography. 
The ample critical apparatus, commentary, 
and explanatory notes are coordinated in an 
appendix immediately after the textual trans- 
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cription. The text of El caballero perfecto has 
followed that of the 1620 original even to the 
extent of indicating the recto-verso foliation, 
but the following modernizations have been 
made: expansion of vowels with a tilde to 
vowel plus n or m and of gq with a tilde to 
que; modern accentuation; modern punctua- 
tion and paragraphing (for reasons of clarity 
and consistency). 

After a brief comment on the life, works, 
characteristic style and tone of Salas Barba- 
dillo, the remainder of the Introduction is 
devoted to a thorough discussion of the title 
subject matter: A. A sampling and conceptual 
analysis of antecedent foreign treatises on 
gentlemanly qualifications and behavior (12th 
century Provencal poems by Amaneo de Ses- 
Eseds and Arnaut de Marueil; an anonymous 
13th century French poem L’Ordene de Che- 
valrie; a 14th century Catalan poem Fasset; 
and the Italian Renaissance Castiglione’s fa- 
mous [1 Cortegiano—translated into Spanish in 
1533 as El cortesano by Juan Boscdn at the 
suggestion of his friend Garcilaso de la Vega, 
himself a flesh and blood exemplification of 
the “perfect” Spanish Renaissance gentle- 
man). B. The Spanish antecedents and Golden 
Age parallels with an analysis of the precepts 
and concepts of each (the Alphonsine Siete 
Partidas; Antonio de Guevara’s Relox de prin- 
cipes; Crist6ébal de Villalén’s El Scholastico; 
Luis Mildn’s El cortesano; Amadis de Gaula; 
El Abencerraje: Lope’s La moza de cédntaro, 
La cortesita de Espafia, El molino, and El 
principe perfecto; Alarcén’s Las paredes oyen; 
Cervantes’ La sefiora Cornelia, La gitanilla, 
and Las dos doncellas). C. A detailed compari- 
son of the similarities and differences between 
Il Cortegiano and El caballero perfecto. D. A 
well-substantiated choice of a probable proto- 
type for Salas’ hero don Alonso (don Juan 
Alonso Pimentel de Herrera, Conde y Duque 
de Benavente, 1552-1621). EZ. A critique of 
El caballero perfecto and conclusions. 

Dr. Marshall equates the rise of special 
interest in personal qualities and behavior 
evinced by the High Renaissance to the rise 
of importance of the individual so character- 
istic of that period (p. xlix). From the abun- 
dant evidence adduced throughout her lucid 
exposition Dr. Marshall concludes (p. li), 
in regard to the question of Salas Barbadillo’s 
originality in depicting a perfect gentleman, 
“that he did not create a character, but that 
he drew heavily on the Italian conception so 
clearly portrayed by Castiglione.” Salas, how- 
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ever, in order to make a composite of the 
Italian Renaissance courtier and the Spanish 
Golden Age gentleman, had to add to the 
Italian model “the two essentially Spanish 
characteristics of religiosity and an exag- 
gerated sense of honor.” 

A few questions arise in the reviewer’s 
mind. The statement is made that as a dis- 
tinguishing trait of a Spanish gentleman ‘“‘Re- 
ligiosity is evident from the time of the Ama- 
dis...” (p. 1). Would it not be more accurate 
and effective to change Amadis to Cid? As a 
matter of fact, why not list and analyze the 
Poema del Cid as Spain’s first literary por- 
trayal of the caballero perfecto? The epic Cid 
was not only fervently religious and obsessed 
with pundonor, but also was a national para- 
gon of gentlemanly virtues. Why omit Juan 
Manuel’s codification of quality, virtue, noble 
behavior, and social obligations in the Libro 
de los estados? And surely the periodic preach- 
ments and precepts expounded by don Quijote, 
and especially the famous advice tendered to 
Governor Sancho on gentlemanly behavior, 
should constitute excellent source material 
for the Spanish concept of the cultured gentle- 
man. 

Dr. Marshall’s editorial precision and lucid 
scholarship deserve the commendation of “well 
done.” Her book is indeed a welcome con- 
tribution to the field of Spanish Golden Age 
studies. 

Vicror R. B. OgLscHLicEeR 
Newcomb College 


CALDERON DE LA Barca, Pepro, El verdadero 
dios Pan, auto sacramental alegérico. Texto 

y estudio por José M. de Osma. Lawrence, 

University of Kansas Press, 1949. 149 pp. 

Price, $3.00 (cloth), $2.50 (paper). 

This text makes available an auto by Cal- 
der6én never reprinted in modern times. It 
reproduces the printed version of Pando y 
Mier, the princeps, modernizing spelling, punc- 
tuation, and accentuation. A check made by 
the reviewer shows that this work has been 
accurately done. There being no problem of 
establishing a critical text, no variant read- 
ings are given. To offer variants from the later 
manuscripts and the Apontes print would 
have been profitless pedantry. 

Pando y Mier states in his preface that he 
has printed the manuscripts preserved in the 
municipal archives of Madrid. We may be 
confident that these manuscripts varied little 
if any from those which Calderén submitted. 


In the case of the comedias it is very different. 
We only have a valid text when an autograph 
manuscript exists. Managers, actors, and the 
Holy Office cut and interpolated. Copyists 
and printers contributed errors. Most come- 
dias, therefore, may be considered works of 
communal authorship. The autos were less 
tampered with. They were rarely acted on 
more than one occasion and their semi-sacred 
nature discouraged tampering. 

In his introduction Mr. de Osma makes a 
scholarly study of the mythology of Pan and 
the stories relating to Diana and Endymion, 
necessary to the understanding of the text. 
Footnotes elucidate difficulties. The Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press deserves high praise for 
the mechanical excellence of this beautiful 
edition. 

We are told that this is the first of a series 
of autos to be published. While we applaud 
such a project, we may doubt that it will 
have a wide appeal. To read an auto is like 
reading an opera libretto. We lack the music, 
the dancing, the rich costumes, the scenery 
and mechanical devices of the carros. Cal- 
derén himself in his preface foresees this 
difficulty. He fears that his autos, deprived of 
all adventitious aids, will be found tibios. 
Others may feel that it is well to be free to 
enjoy the poetry minus the claptrap. But 
poetry overburdened with theology palls on 
many. The play under present consideration 
is not great literature. It is less silly than many 
but contains few purple patches of poetic 
excellence. 

La Jolla, California G. T. Norrarup 
Morass, Rupens Borsa De, e WILLIAM Ber- 

RIEN [general editors], Manual Bibliogrdfico 

de Estudos Brasileiros. Rio de Janeiro: Gra- 

fica Editora Souza, 1949. Paper. xi, 895 pp. 

One’s first reaction on glancing through 
this tome is one of respectful awe at the mag- 
nitude of the project and the evidently tre- 
mendous labor involved in carrying it out, 
particularly when one remembers that the 
plan, begun in 1939, has had to undergo con- 
siderable changes and modifications brought 
about by the war. As Professor Berrien re- 
marks in his preface (vi), a prime requisite 
for the successful compilation of such a bib- 
liography is stability among collaborators as 
well as in their environment and in all that 
concerns their sources of material. Stability 
has not been remarkable for its presence in 
the process of making this book. That the 
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Manual has so nearly succeeded in its aims 
under the circumstances of its gestation period 
is additional credit to its editorial staff. 

The dozen chapters, on Arte, Direito, Edu- 
cacéo, Etnologia, Filologia, Folclore, Geogra- 
fia, Histéria, Literatura (including Filosofia), 
Miasica, Obras Gerais de Referéncia, and 
Sociologia, in general follow similar outlines: 
in each there is a historical sketch followed 
by a bibliography, critical and selective, of 
items considered basic in the study of the 
subject. These last three adjectives may clar- 
ify the limitations of the Manual, with the 
added fact that the official terminus ad quem 
is set at 1942. This terminal date does not 
prevent inclusion of numerous items published 
in 1943, or mention in some chapter introduc- 
tion of a work dated 1945. Obviously, then, 
many lacunae will be found in using the 
Manual, which in any case makes no pretense 
of completeness even for the years prior to 
1943. In such details chapters may differ 
among themselves, and in the interpretation 
of “selective” other differences have occurred, 
to the great improvement of—to specify an 
example—the chapter on Art (Robert C. 
Smith, in charge). The general editors are to 
be warmly congratulated for not cutting the 
material for that chapter to make it conform 
to the rest. 

Indexing of proper names (especially vexa- 
tious in Brazil) follows the norms of the 
Biblioteca Pitiblica Municipal de S. Paulo: 
if the usual name of a writer does not coincide 
with his correct surname, there are cross- 
references to guide the user of the index; 
this is true of both the chapter bibliographies 
and the final index of authors. Spelling of the 
names in general is modernized, though not 
invariably: e.g., ““Moraes”’ on the title page, 
“Morais” elsewhere. Numbering of the bib- 
liographical items is in sequence up to page 
733, where the bibliography for the theater 
begins; “Teatro” was originally placed in 
alphabetic order after “Sociologia” and its 
items numbered accordingly, then was moved 
to the chapter on “Literatura’’, its proper 
place. So numbers 5846-5897 will be found 
out of sequence, pp. 733-739. 

Space limitations here narrow our consider- 
ation of details to a single chapter, which 
must of course be “Literatura.” Besides a 
general “Introdugéio” by William Berrien, 
it has four subdivisions, each with its own 
introduction: ‘“Pensadores, criticos e ensais- 
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tas” by Astrojildo Pereira; “Romance, contos, 
novelas” by Francisco de Assis Barbosa, who 
also prepared the bibliography for the next 
section on poetry; “Poesia” by Manuel Ban- 
deira; and the aforementioned “teatro” by 
Leo Kirschenbaum, one of the relatively few 
North Americans on the board of editors. 
The first of these four sections contains names 
of writers and their works in philosophy as 
well as names more usually associated with 
literature, plus what items of literary history 
and criticism are cited. If this last clause 
sounds less than eulogistic, it is due to the 
reviewer’s disappointment in attempting to 
use the section. In part it is the organization 
that is at fault: to find material by any given 
writer one must search through all the bib- 
liographies according to classification of the 
works (Machado de Assis is spread through 
all four sections), while studies on the works 
of any figure must be hunted out, line by line, 
through every possibly pertinent bibliography; 
they certainly do not appear under the name 
of that figure. Anything less than a book may 
be impossible to find here: Dr. Barbosa refers 
(694) in passing to an article (“muito inteli- 
gente”) by Moisés Velinho on Erico Veris- 
simo, even giving the date, but with insuffi- 
cient data to enable the student to locate it, 
and fails to include it in either his or any 
other bibliography. It is precisely this sort 
of material that is unknown to the North 
American scholar, at least, except by sheer 
chance encounter, and would seem there- 
fore to be the sort of thing most necessarily 
included in the Manual, which of course lists 
all the usual standard works. The section on 
the drama leaves the reviewer with an im- 
pression of discouragement about the future 
of the Brazilian theater, although Mr. Kirs- 
chenbaum holds the amateur organizations 
and their productions in high esteem. The 
staid 8.B.A.T., hotly inimical to these “‘out- 
siders,”’ still has failed to equal its rivals’ best 
efforts. Yet with all Mr. Kirschenbaum’s en- 
thusiasm he has found only forty-five plays 
worthy of his bibliography and only seven 
works of criticism to include. That word 
“selective” has indeed shrunken the scope of 
the Manual. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing criticism, 
which represents the point of view of one 
who has eagerly but fruitlessly tried to find 
material hitherto unknown to him on two 
projects in hand, the Manual remains in its 
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imposing bulk as a solid foundation on which 
to build. Its usefulness as a basic tool for 
the present is much enhanced by the excellent 
index of authors at the back of the volume. 


L. L. Barrett 
Washington and Lee University 


Tirso pE Moutna, Por el sétano y el torno. 
Edicién, prélogo y notas de Alonso Zamora 
Vicente. Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filolo- 
gia Romdnica (Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires), 
1949. Plates. 217 pp. 

Mucho se ha escrito sobre Tirso con motivo 
del tercer centenario de su muerte (1648): 
estudios de investigacién, articulos polémi- 
cos, ediciones erfticas. Entre tantas cosas hay 
de todo, bueno y malo; incluyendo en esta 
iltima categoria los articulos de ocasién, que 
muchas revistas y hasta periddicos se han 
crefdo obligados a publicar sin otro objeto 
que el de marcar el acontecimiento a sus 
lectores. Esta edicién de Por el sétano y el 
torno arreglada por Zamora Vicente es de lo 
bueno que ha aparecido. Buena por Util y 
por oportuna, pues era lamentable que come- 
dia de tales méritos y de tal importancia para 
el estudio cabal de Tirso no hubiera merecido 
hasta ahora una edicién critica moderna ni 
un estudio monografico. 

En primer lugar, por ser lo primero que 
se nota (sin que ello quiera decir que es lo 
mds importante), la edicién de Zamora ha 
logrado la suerte de una presentacién es- 
merada desde el punto de vista editorial, lo 
que la hace amable y atrayente, e invita a la 
lectura. 

Segin nos dice el Sr. Zamora al presentar 
la edicién, ésta ha sido producto de tres 
categorias de trabajo que resultan, a mi modo 
de ver, perfectamente identificables y hasta 
separables: el del propio Zamora, responsable 
Ginico de la edicién; el de su esposa, la Sra. 
Maria Josefa Canellada, cuya es la numera- 
cién de los versos, la estadistica de metros 
usados y el porcentaje de cada uno de ellos; 
y finalmente la colaboracién de un grupo de 
estudiantes de la universidad de Salamanca 
que acopiaron datos, notas y citas extrafdas 
de gran nimero de obras diversas, y que corren 
caudalosamente al pie de cada pagina del 
libro. 

La edicién propiamente dicha, la comedia 
de Tirso, es impecable. Se sigue, como era 
obligado, la primera edicién de Por el sdétano 


y el torno en la discutida e intrigante Segunda 
parte de las comedias de Tirso (1635), cuyo 
texto ha sido cotejado con el de las de 1826, 
1841 y 1848, ésta Ultima la de la Biblioteca 
de Autores Espafioles. Esta parte es la mejor 
lograda, aunque susceptible tal vez de mejora- 
miento. No en balde la técnica editorial ha 
adelantado desde 1848 lo suficiente para haber 
intentado soluciones a problemas que entonces 
quedaron sin resolver. Ejemplo: los versos 
527 y 528, donde es indudable que un simple 
cambio en la punctuacién los pondria en su 
justo lugar y sentido: ¢Vuestra merced esté 
en si / que tal en sus labios quepa? o mejor 
esta otra forma: ¢Vuestra merced esté en 
si? / |Que tal en sus labios quepa! Algo pare- 
cido se hubiera podido intentar con los versos 
889 y 890 y algunos otros, lo que habria 
acrecentado el valor de la edicién. 

Esta, el texto depurado y cotejado, es sin 
embargo lo mejor del libro. No me atreveria 
a colocar en el mismo plano el prélogo, donde 
un exceso de sentido lfrico y de prosa precio- 
sista y hasta enrevesada, muy de moda hoy 
en algunos cendculos de Madrid, pero muy 
refiida con la exactitud sobria de todo estudio 
objetivo, y donde un apuntar temas y sugerir 
en el vacio lo despoja de todo cardcter y de 
toda pretensién (que por otra parte no existe) 
de estudio acabado. Ni siquiera comenzado. 
Este mal, si lo es, lo suple en parte la nota 
editorial de las paginas 42-44. 

Las notas al pie adolecen del mal de la 
colaboracién y del aluviédn de diversas proce- 
dencias: un ctiimulo de notas, eruditas unas, 
sabias las mds, intitiles o ingenuas bastantes, 
y farragosas en proporcién notable. Aqui se 
me antoja es donde se deja ver la mano, las 
manos, para ser mds exacto, de los alumnos 
del seminario de la universidad de Salamanca, 
que hurgaron en diccionarios y enciclopedias, 
en otras ediciones y en estudios especiales. 
Es un material valiosisimo y util y que mere- 
cia un cernido discreto y una distribucién 
equilibrada. Pero esto es tal vez lo que abunda 
y por ello no dajfia. 

Queda en pie el juicio adelantado al prin- 
cipio: una edicién de mucho mérito en que 
lo bueno, que abunda, no esté empafiado de 
defectos graves. 

Putney School, Putney, Vt. |JeENARO ARTILES 


Acuitera, Francisco, editor, Handbook of 
Latin American Studies: 1946. No. 12. Pre- 
pared by the Hispanic Foundation of the 
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Library of Congress. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Cloth. x, 364 pp. 
Price, $8.50. 

In the latest in this invaluable series of 
bibliographical and critical surveys, a dis- 
tinguished list of thirty-eight contributing 
editors examines the year’s books and articles 
on Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, 
Cartography, Geography, Government, His- 
tory, International Relations, Language and 
Literature, Law, Libraries, Music, and Philos- 
ophy. 

The contributing editors on Language and 
Literature are Charles E. Kany (Language), 
Irving A. Leonard (Colonial Literature), Angel 
Flores (General Literature), Francisco Agui- 
lera (Poetry), José Juan Arrom (Drama), the 
late Ernest E. Moore (Fiction), and the late 
Samuel Putnam (Brazilian Literature). The 
deaths of these two scholars are not only an 
irreparable loss to the Handbook series but to 
Latin American letters in general. 

The great virtues of these annual surveys 
are their thoroughness and the succinctness 
of their critical comment. They are well worth 
waiting for, and our continuing gratitude goes 
to the Hispanic Foundation, to Francisco 
Aguilera, and to his able assistants for their 
unremitting and triumphant labor of love. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 


Patau y Dutcet, Antonio, Manual del li- 
brero hispano-americano. Bibliograffa gene- 
ral espafiola e hispano-americana desde la 
invencién de la imprenta hasta nuestros 
tiempos con el valor comercial de los impre- 
sos descritos. Segunda edicién, corregida y 
aumentada por el autor. Vol. I. Barcelona: 
Librerfa Anticuaria de A. Palau, 1948. xv, 
615 pp. 

This monumental publication, the result 
of more than forty years work by a single 
man, must perforce elicit the most profound 
admiration of all those interested in Spanish 
books. The project was conceived in 1907 
and the seventh and final volume of the first 
edition was completed in 1927. Sr. Palau 
immediately began the compilation of ma- 
terials for the second edition. For sixteen 
years he diligently assembled his data, and 
in January, 1944, set about the task of pre- 
paring the letters A and B for the press. He 
soon found, however, that the entries begin- 
ning with these two letters would fill more 
than two thousand quarto pages and that his 
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whole work would require twenty volumes. 
It became necessary, then, to make excisions. 
How he proceeded to do so is best explained 
in Sr. Palau’s own words: 


Considerando pues que el siglo xx, dada 
su enorme y continua produccién, ocupaba la 
mitad de esas dos mil paginas, y considerando 
también que existen multitud de catdlogos y 
otras fuentes de informacién bibliogrdfica y 
comercial, decidimos suprimir todas las noti- 
cias de libros impresos posteriores a 1900, de 
escaso valor, respetando, pero, las ediciones 
de lujo y corta tirada, incluso los folletos y 
libros de interés histérico y literario, es decir, 
todo lo que es digno de ser buscado por el 
bibliéfilo, y estudiado por el erudito. Asi 
calculamos completar el Manual en diez abul- 
tados tomos como el presente. 


Sr. Palau’s enforced abridgment and his 
arbitrary judgment of what constitutes “lo 
que es digno de ser buscado por el biblidfilo, 
y estudiado por el erudito” have resulted not 
only in the exclusion of such twentieth-century 
names as José Maria Acevedo, José Maria de 
Acosta, and Juan Aguilar y Catena, but in 
the omission of such important figures as 
Mariano Azuela, Rafael Arévalo Martinez, 
and Demetrio Aguilera Malta. 

Even with this deliberate omission of twen- 
tieth-century materials, the increase in the 
number of entries in the second edition is 
impressive. Vol. 1, which covers only the letter 
A (A to Azzocchi), contains 21,526 items, 
while the first edition, according to my esti- 
mate, listed only about 5500 entries under 
this letter. Some idea of the typical increases 
in listings may be obtained from the fact 
that for Juan Bautista Alberdi there are 61 
items in the second edition as against 6 in the 
first; for Leopoldo Alas, 25 as against 14; 
for Diego Alvarez de Paz, 86 as against 23; 
for José Amador de los Rios, 23 as against 12; 
for Juan Arolas, 22 as against 7. 

Sr. Palau himself is aware of the impossibil- 
ity of absolute completeness and lack of error 
in a work of this kind, as he frankly states in 
his preface. One notes, in fact, certain omis- 
sions, such as those of Altamirano’s Clemencia, 
1869, Delmira Agustini’s Obras completas, 
1924, Cantos de la mafiana, 1910, Los cdlices 
vacios, 1913, and Los astros del abismo, 1929. 
And one notes the understandable error of 
confusing the works of Miguel Luis Amuné4- 
tegui (1828-1888) with those of his nephew, 
Miguel Luis Amundtegui Reyes. But it would 
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seem out of place to compile a list here. The 
author frequently solves problems of anonym- 
ity, anagrams, and pseudonyms. This being 
the case, the following items which appeared 
anonymously, and which are listed under the 
title, should at least have a cross-reference 
under the author’s name: Nos. 10, 11, 12, 
84, 89, 102, 116, 158, 161, 326, 7298. 

This Manual is, of course, indispensable, 
not only to the Spanish book trade, but to 
every scholar whose interests embrace the 
Hispanic world. Sr. Palau is to be congratu- 
lated upon his industry and his life-long devo- 
tion to a great cause. May he continue, por 
muchos aitos, to have the satisfaction of seeing 
his succeeding volumes come from the press. 
He has the assurance that they will appear 
in due course, thanks to his five sons’ interest 
in their father’s project. 

JoHN Kennets LEsLiz 
Northwestern University 


IsHERWOOD, CHRISTOPHER, The Condor and 
the Cows. A South American Travel-Diary. 
Frontispiece and photographs by William 
Caskey. New York: Random House, 1949. 
xii, 217 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This is a perceptive, highly personal, fre- 
quently witty, and unfailingly entertaining 
diary of a trip through Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina. Its author, the 
celebrated Anglo-Californian who wrote Prater 
Violet and Goodbye to Berlin, describes with 
charming insouciance and an occasional knife- 
like insight some of the incongruities of life in 
South America. He and his photographer- 
companion were determined to travel the 
highways and by-ways, in train, boat, bus, 
and truck, really roughing it and meeting the 
people. The results of their encounters make 
us grateful that they forsook the comforts of 
the airways. To give you samples of Mr. Isher- 
wood’s reactions to his minor and major en- 
counters, I quote from two successive pages 
that describe his stay in Cuzco: “January 13, 
1948. In the lounge [of the Tourist Hotel], 
there are some beautiful and absurd Colonial 
religious paintings. My favorite represents an 
angel, a fairylike little girl with a sword and 
golden butterfly skirts, who has her foot 
coquettishly planted on a sprawling demon. 
The demon, who is old enough to be her father, 
is obviously loving it. He is leering and caress- 
ing her foot with the enthusiasm of a boot- 
fetishist.... January 15. There is no sense in 


my trying to describe Cuzco; I should only be 
quoting from the guide-book. In fact, after 
two days’ sightseeing, I am so bewildered by 
impressions that I scarcely know what we have 
actually seen and what we have read. What 
remains with you is the sense of a great out- 
rage, magnificent but unforgivable. The Span- 
iards tore down the Inca temples and grafted 
splendid churches and mansions onto their 
foundations. This is one of the most beautiful 
monuments to bigotry and sheer stupid bru- 
tality in the whole world.” 

The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK, Mezico: The Struggle 
for Peace and Bread. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950. Map. xiv, 293, ix pp. Price, 
$3.50. 

The author, who has been Professor of 
Latin American History at Columbia since 
1936, is an authority on twentieth-century 
Mexico. The present work was conceived as a 
study of the conflicting interests of the United 
States and Mexico since 1910, and of attempts 
at diplomatic solution of the conflicts. In ex- 
plaining the background of these conflicts, 
Professor Tannenbaum has written a book of 
fundamental importance for the understand- 
ing of modern Mexico. It corrects many mis- 
conceptions about the physical, moral, and 
intellectual climate of the country, and despite 
the absence of bibliographical references, every 
page bears evidence to a scholarship that is 
solid without being ponderous. 

The book’s first fifty pages contain three 
introductory chapters: 1. The Configuration 
of the Land (“Mexico is a beautiful place in 
which to live and a hard place in which to 
make a living’’). 2. The People, which stresses 
the rural character of population distribution 
(less than one per cent in places of over 2500 
inhabitants), and the dominance of the mestizo, 
with his personal ambition, his lack of scruples, 
and his fatalism, since he knows from bitter 
experience that tragedy and death lurk round 
every corner; “Vaya usted con Dios y sin 
novedad.” 3. A Short View of a Long Subject 
surveys the history of Mexico up to 1910, with 
regionalism and cataclysm as its two leading 
motives. 

The main body of the book is devoted to 
the Revolution (1910-46), to a brilliant study 
of politics and government, and to illuminat- 
ing analyses of concepts of property, labor, 
and the relationship of church and state, all 
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of which grew out of Articles in the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. 

There are searching chapters on The Agrar- 
ian Problem, Education, and The Conditions 
of Economic Progress, followed by a final 
chapter, The Anvil of Foreign Policy, which 
was the genesis of the whole book. 

Merico is not popularized history made 
easy for the busy reader but a masterpiece of 
scholarly exposition, in which Professor Tan- 
nenbaum demonstrates his mastery not only 
of his field but of the art of writing English 
prose. 


The Choate School Donatp D. WaLsH 


DueGan, Laurence, The Americas: The 
Search for Hemisphere Security. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1949. ix, 242 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

The manuscript of this book was nearly 
completed at the time of the author’s tragic 
and sudden death. Minor changes and addi- 
tions were made by his widow, by Marshall 
J. Wolfe, and by Herschel Brickell, whose 
Foreword states, with full justice, that the 
author’s untimely death “cost the United 
States and Latin America one of the soundest, 
most experienced and most useful of all the 
experts in the field of New World economic 
and political relationships.”” Mr. Duggan was 
Chief of the State Department’s Division of 
American Republics from 1935 to 1944, Politi- 
cal Advisor on Inter-American Affairs from 
1940 to 1944, and Director of the Institute of 
International Education at the time of his 


death in December, 1948. He thus knew the 
inner workings of the Good Neighbor Policy 
and could observe its effect on the Latin 
American nations, whose happiness and pros- 
perity were steady objectives of all his efforts 
during these years. 

Mr. Duggan not only knew his subject well; 
he wrote about it with extraordinary clarity, 
succinctness, and forthrightness, in a style 
distinguished by a complete absence of pom- 
posity and wordiness, a model of incisive and 
expressive English prose. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
The Social Background, an admirable sum- 
mary of Latin American strengths and weak- 
nesses, economic, political, and religious; (2) 
The Historical Background, a survey of inter- 
American diplomacy, from the promulgation 
of the Monroe Doctrine to the San Francisco 
Conference; (3) The Present and the Future, 
a statement of all that remains to be done to 
diversify agricultural and mineral ‘monocul- 
ture,” promote industrialization, foster labor 
unions, and at the same time dissipate the still 
latent fear of the selfish intervention of the 
United States in Latin American domestic 
affairs. The Appendix gives a Synopsis of 
Inter-American Conferences, 1826-1948. 

This is an uncommonly readable, informa- 
tive, and noble work. It belongs in every 
school or college library, and in the library of 
every teacher that professes an interest in the 
other Americas. 
The Choate School 


DonaLtp D. WaLsH 
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